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PREFACE. 



The delay in bringing out this volume has heen chiefly 
owing to the labor bestowed upon the Oration for the 
Crown, in which after all I feel I have but imperfectly 
succeeded. He is indeed a confident man who can sat- 
isfy himself upon such a task. The previous translations 
which I have consulted, I should rather say which I have 
constantly had before me, are those of Leland, Francis, 
Lord Brougham, Spdlan, Auger, Jacobs, and Pabst.' I 
believe theie are some others, which I have not seen. 
These, however, I have carefully perused and compared ; 
and to all the translatoi-s I am indebted for their assist- 
ance, but especially to Jacobs, of whose valuable notes 
and dissertations I have made ample use. It is a pity 
that his labors have been confined to the political speeches 
of Demosthenes. 

Shilleto's edition of the Oration on the Embassy was 
unfortunately not put into my hands until I had completed 
the first half of the translation. The author has proved 
himself to be one of the profoundest of English scholars. 
His plan of writing critical notes in Latin, and explana- 
tory in Enghsh, is novel, but not ujiatfsnded with ad- 
vantage. 
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ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHEIES. 



THE ORATION ON THE CROWK 



Tliie has justly been considered the greatest speech ot the greatest ora- 
tor ia the world. It deri-ves on aaditional interest from the oircum- 
stsQce that it was the liist great speech delirered in Athens. Tha 
subject matter of it is virtuHlly a iustificatioo of the whole public 
policy and lite of Demosthenes; while in point of form it ia a defense 
of Ctesiphon for a decree which he proposed ia favor of Demos- 
thane?, B.C. 338, not long; after the battle of Chieronea- 

Wheit the newa of that disastrous battle reached Athens, the people 
were in the utmost consteniatioti. Notiiing less was espccted than 
an immediate invasion of Attica by the conqueror ; and strong meas- 
ures were taken, nnder the advice of Hyperides, to put the city in a 
posture of defense. Oneof the most important was the repair of the 
walla and ramparts. Demoathenea at this time held the office of 
conservator of walls, having been appointed bj his own tribe at tbe 
end of the year B.a 339. The rej)avation, which had been, com- 
menced before, tut suspended durmg the late campaign, was now 
vigorously prosecuted. He himself superintended the work, and ei- 

Iiended on it tjiree talents ot his own money, beyond what was al- 
owed out of tha public treasury. 

Tbe feiics of the people were not realized. Fhilip, while he chastised 
Uie Thebans, treated the Athenians with moderation and elemeaoy; 
restoring their prisoners without ransom, bnrying their dead upon 
the field, and sending their bones to Athens. He deprived them in- 
deed of most of their foreign possessions, but even enlai^ed their 
domestic territory by the addition of Oropus. 

It seemed that the whole foundation upon which the credit and tnilu- 
ecee of Demosthenes had rested was oveilhrown. Tlie hopes which 
he had held out of successful resistance to Philip, of re-establisliing 
Athenian nseendency, or maintaining the independence of Greece, 
were now proved to be fallacious. The alliance of Thebes, his lost 
great measure for the pi-oteclion of Athens, appeared to have been 
'■ ■ '■ ■ - "Sr defeat and disgrace. The very moderation 
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2 THE OllATIOKS OF DEMOSTHBKES. 

■witli which Philip had uaedhia victory looked lifea a reproach to the 
orator, who had so often deDOunccd hi8 eraelties before theAtlienian 
aaaembly, and warned them of his deadly hostility to Athena. 

The Mflcedonittii party considered that the time was eome for the hu- 
miliation of their aAvenary. They assailed him witli proseeations. 
Tha peace which Athena concluded with Macedonia waa the signal 
for war against Demosthenes. But his enemies were niiatnlien in 
their rodconing, when they supposed that tlie people would feel re- 
sentment against him as the author of tlieir misfortunes. The Athe- 
nians took a juster and nobler view of the matter ; they judged not 
of his counsels by ths result, but by their own intrinaic merit. De- 
mosthenes came clear and triumpbantoutof every prosecution; and 
while Lysiclea the general was condemned to capital punishment 
for his misconduct of the war, Demosthenes received from his eoun- 
trjTnen a signal proof of their esteem and confldenea, being appoint- 
ed to pronounce the fnneral oration in lionor of the oiUzens who had 
fallen at Chicronea. 

About the same time, and not many months after the battle, Ctesiphon 
introdHoed a bill to the Council of Five Hundred, proposing to reward 
Demostheiies for his gifts of money to the public, and for his general 
integrity and good conduct os a statesman. It ia not nniikely that 
the very object of this measure was to stop the ottacks upon liemos- 
thenea, and to give him the opportunity, in case it should be opposed, 
of justifying tlie whole course of his political life. With tliat view 
waa inserted the clause eulogizing his general character as a atatea- 
man. iihe Macedonian party naturally i-egai'ded this clause aj a 
reflection upon themselves, and a virtual condemnation of the policy 
which thay had for so many years espoused. TEiey felt themselves 
therefore compelled to make a stand against it; and they resolved 
upon a course, which was open to them according to the AUianiau 
laws, of indicting Ctesiphon as the author of an iliegnl measure. His 
bill, having been approved by the council, and than brought before 
the popular assembly, was passed in the shape of a decree, by which 
it was declared to bo the will of tiia council and people of Athens, 
" that Demoatbenea should be presented with a golden crown, and 
that a proclamation should be made in the theatre, at the great 
Dionjaian festival, at the performance of the new tragedies, an- 
nouncing that Demosthenes was rewarded by the people with a 
golden crown for his int^rity, for the good-will which he had in- 
variably displayed toward all the Greeks and toward tha people of 
Athens, and also for hiamagnanimity, and because he had ever both 
by word and deed promoted the interests of tha people, and been 
zealous to do all the good in hia power." This decree, as the opposite 
party conceived, was open to three objections, two of which were 
chiefly of a legal nature ; the othar, while it equally assumed a legal 
form, called in question the real merits of Ctesiphon's motion. An 
1 tm nt n b dyi g all the objeotjons, was preferred before the 
a 1 n th hitmi^ trate of Athens, to Vhoae cognizance a crim- 
nal p ding f h kind appertained. The prosecutor was 
^ h th d if Athenian orators, Uie deadly enemy of 

p rn h 1 Id not only be considered by hie party as the 
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ON TUE CROWN. 3 

fittest person to conduct the cause, but wns Btiraiiloted fo it by every 
motive of rivalry and revenge. The iudiotment. nfter reciting the 
e, alleged tfiat it violated the AtJieniiin laws in three poiats, as 



follows 
First) because it was unlawful to malio false allegations in any of the 

Btate documents: 
Secondly, because it Tvas unlawful to confer a crown upon any person 

who had an account to render of liis ofSoial conduct; and Demos- 

thenea was botli a cooaervatoc of walls and the treasurer of the theoric 

Thirdly, because it was unlawful to proolwm tha honor of a crown in 
the theatre at the Dionyeian festival, at tha performance of the new 
tragedies; the law being that if the council gave a crown, it should 
be published in the council-hall; if the people, in the pnyx at the 
popular asMuibly. 

The first of these points raised the substantial question at issue — viz., 
whether the decree of Ctesiphon had stated a falsehood, when it as- 
signed tha virtue and patriotism of Demosthenes as reasons for con- 
ferring public honor upon him. Tha other two, while they were 
mainly of a technical character, were strongly relied on by .^chines 
as^iffording him the means of securing a verdict. 

Kotioe of intention to indict had probably been given at the time when 
the decree was passed. The bill was actually preferred on the siinh 
of Etaphebolion, E.e. 338, eight months after the battle of Chreronea, 
and a few days before the Dionyeian festival, at which the honor 
conferred upon Demosthenes was to have been proclaimed. It had 
this immediate consequence, that the decree of Ctesiphon could not 
be carried info effect till after the ti-ial ; and thus one end, at least, 
was gained by .iflschines and hia party, — the satisfaction of having 
suspended their adversary's triumph. But whether they were de- 
terred by the fjului'e of other proseoutious against Demosthenes or 
whether they judged from the temper of the people that tliey had 
but little chance of snecess, the indictment of Ctesipbon was suffered 
to lie dormant for more than seven years, and was not bi'ought to 
trial till the year ilc. 880. It may seem strange tliat the law of 
Athena should have allowed a criminal prosecution to hang over a 
man for so long a period ; bat it must be borne in mind that the pro- 
ceeding against Ctesiphon not only involved a charge personally af- 
fecting him, but had the further, and ostensibly the more impoHant^ 
object of maintaining the purity of the law itself, and pi'eventing an 
unconstitutional decree from being recorded in the public archives. 
It is probable, however, that the case would never have been re- 
vived, but for tba occurrence of political events which seemed to af- 
ford a favorable opportunity. 

Within two J'ears after bis victory at Chteronea, Philip bad perished by 
the hand of an assassin. The hopes that were e}:cited in Greece by 
the news of bis death were quickly dispelled by the visoi'ocie meas- 
ures of his sucjesBOr. Notwithstanding the eflorts of Demosthenes, 
it was found impossible to concert any feasible plan for a union of 
the Greek states against Macedonia. The rash revolt of theThebans 
was punished by the extirpation of their city, which struck terror 
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4 THE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 

into tiie yery lienrt of Greece. Athene, Buspected of aiding the in- 
surgents, hastened to appeaee the conqueror by humble Bubmlssion ; 
ana when he insisted on the delivery up of their principal orators, 
including UeuiOEthenes, it was with aifEcultj that he waa prevailed 
upon to accept a less severe measure of satisfaction. The debate 
wliich took place in the Athenian assembly upon this demand of 
Alexander sliows that Demosthenes must stilt have been in high 
esteem, at Athens. The feelings of the people, notwithstanding their 
fears, were against the delivery of tbe orators: and Fhocion's coun- 
sel, urging tbem to sarrender themselves for the public good, was not 
well received. Alesander in the year following (nc 8S4) passed 
over into Asia, and commenced his career of conquest. Meanwhile 
Greece had a breathing time. The states that eighi?d for freedom 
looked with anxious expectation for every intelligence from the scene 
of war. as if all.tiieir hopes depended on the fata of one man. The 
farther he penetrated into Asia, the better chance there seemed to 
ba of hia being overwhelmed by the force of the Persian empire. 
Whilu he was yet in the defiles of Cilicia, it was confidently asserted 
by Demosthenes at Athens, that his army woold be trampled under 
foot by the cavalry of Darius. The battle of Issus belied this proph. 
ocy; yet it was stJU believed that the Pei'eian monarchy had re- 
sources in itself sufficient to prevail in the war: and the length of 
time that Alexander was occupied in PhiBnioia and Egypt, wliile 
Darius was collecting tbe strength of bis empire in the East, seemed 
to favor these eanguiue views. 
About tlie time that Alexander waa marching ttfliight bis last and de- 
cisive battle against the Persian l^ing in Mesopotamia, Agis, king of 
Sparta, put himself at the head of a confederacy i which eomprisedthe 
greater part of the Peloponnesian states, and prepared to throw off 
Hie Macedonian yoke. Taking his opportunitylTpliile Aniipater was 
engaged in suppressingaThraeianinsurreetion,hs raised liie standard 
iu Laoonia, and declared war; but, after gaining some successes and 
laying siege to Megalopolis, which refused to join the league, he was 
defeated in a iiard-fonght battle by Antipater, and died fighting with 
the valor of an ancient Spartan. This was in the beginning of the 

J ear e.g. S30. The confederacy was dissolved, and the loicc of free- 
om was again changed to that of submission. 
Athens had taken no part in the last movement. Tb^ cause of her 
neutrality is not quite clear, though it is probably to be attributed to 
a want of proper concert and preparation. Had the Athenians sent 
their forces to assist Agis in Peloponnesus,* they would have been 
exposed to the first attack of the enemy, and the dread of this may 
have restrained them from rising. A Macedonian ganiaon was main- 
tained in the Cadmea, which would gain speedy intelligence of any 
movement on the part of the Athenians, and the people of the 
Bteotian towns were friendly to Macedoni.i. It is nut quite clear 
either what port Demostlienes took upon this occasion. .lEschines 
represents him as boasting that he had kindled the^nmes of war in 
Peloponnesus; and both Plntareb and Dinarohus intimate that he 
exerted himEelf for that purpose; yet .^schines accuses him also 
of neglecting so good nn opportunity for engaging Athei:s in the 
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ON THE CROWN. 5 

contest. Domosthenea ranj in prudence haTe abstained from plniig- 
ing the Athenians into a -war, for which he saw Ihey were ill pre- 
pared ; and at the Eanie time he might liave encouraged tlie Pelapon- 
nesions to malie an effort of which, in tlio event of Buccess, his own 
coiintiy woiiid equally have reaped the benefit. So timid a policy 



existing c . . 

pecially when he observed the timid and temporizing spirit which 
WRB gradually gaining ground among his countrymen. Presents of 
Persian spoil had been sent to Athens, to decorate the Aei-opolis. 

Piiocion corresponded with Alexander as a friend ; and it ■> 

acail^ represented by all who belonged to his party, tbat - 
to him was hopeless. 
If such foaiings prevailed to a great extent before tlie defeat of Agia, 
they must have been greatly strengCbened after that event. Mace- 
donian arms were every where triumphant. Alexander had seated 
himself on tlia throne of Darius; Anti pater, bis viceroy, was irresist- 
ible in Greece: Maceddhiao ascendency, which Demosthenes bad 
exerted himself all his life to oppose, seemed now to be completely 
secured. Athena was not what she was even at the timeof Chieranen, 
for sixteen years before that disastrous battle, the voice of Demos- 
thenes had been oontinnally resounding in the assembly, inatrncting, 
animating, improving, elevating the minds and hearts of his hearers; 
exerting such an influence ovei* tliem, that he may be said to hare 
raised up, by the force of his own eloquence, a now generation of 

Eatriots. But in the eight years that followed it was very different: 
is voice in the cause of freedom aud glory bad been little heard; 
and besides tliat the people wore BOwed by tlie events which had 
occurred, a lethargy had faOen on tbeir spirit, for want of some one 

This was the time chosen by .£schines for bringing to an issno the long- 
suspenijed cnnse. The aspect of affairs both at home and abroad 
seemed favorable to the undertaking; and he summoned up all bis 
force and resolution for the contest. It was to be not onlv a trial of 
strength between the contending parties at Athens, — the iavorera of 
Macedonian power, and those that regi'etted the loss of independence, 
— bat a final and decisive strii^le between two rival statesmen, 
exasperated against each other by a long series of hostilities. It was 
manifest thatCtesiphon was but the nominal (defendant ; the real ob- 
ject of attack was Demosthenes, his whole policy and administration. 
The interest excited was intense, not only at Athena, but throughout 
all Greece ; and an immense eonoourse of foreigners flocUed from all 
parts to hear the two most celebrated orators in the world. A jury 
(of not less tlian five hundred) was jmpanneled by the archon ; and 
before a dense and breathless audience the pleadings began. 

As the speeelies of both the orators are preserved to us, we have the 
means of comparing one with the other, and forming our opinion of 
their respective merits. The world in general have decided as the 
people of Athena did, not only upon the oratorical merits of the two 
rivals, but upon the principal questions at issue between them. The 
accuser, who tliought to brand his opponent with eternal iafamy, has 
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Q THE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 

only added to the lustre of his renown. ladependently of tha intarnal 
evidence furnished by this and other orations of Demosthenes, which 
have carried to the hearts of most readers a conviction of hia patriot- 
ism, we can not fail to be strongly influenced by the judgment of the 
Athenians theniselves, whom neither their own past misfortunes, nor 
the terror inspired by the late victoiy of Antipater, could deter from 
giving a verdict^ by which, while they aoquitted Demosthenes from 
all biame, they in effect declared tbeir approbation of his measures 
iu opposition to Macedonia. 
The reader who carefully examines the speech of .lEschines will not fail 
to observe, that be betrays a consciousness of weakness in that part 
ofliia case wliere he attacks the political eharaotar of his rival. Ho 
aeems to feel also that he is speaking in opposition to the general 
feeling of his hearers. His own character as a politician had been so 
dubious, bis conduct so open to suspicion, that while ha most bitterly 
assails his adversary, ha is coustantiy under the necessity of defending 
himself. On the whole life, public' and pji^ate, of Dflmosthenes, he 

Sours a torrent of invective; to tiiis the greater part of his speech is 
avotcd: yet he seems to have been impelled to it rather by hate and 
revenge, thau by any calculation of advantage. On the other hand, 
■when ho deals with the legal parts of his case, commenting on those 
spaciiio violations of Athenian law which Ctesiphon'a measure waa 
charged with, it is evident that his strength laj' there; he handles 
hia subject temperately, skillfully, and carefully, laboring to make 
every point clear to the jury, and to impress them witli the convic- 
tion that to ufjiold the laws was tha sura way to maintain constitu- 
tional government. On these points be mainly relied, hoping by this 
means to secure a verdict, which would give him a triumph over his 
enemy, and carry tha general opinion over Greece, that the credit 
and influence of I>emoethenes were extinguished. 
Demosthenes, feeling his weakness as to thelegal quastions, dexterously 
throws them into the middle of his speeoli, and passes lightly and 
rapidly over them, while ho devotes his greatest efforts to the vindi- 
cation of his own merits as a patriot and a statesman. Refusing to 
comply with the insidious demand of jEschines, tiiat ha should take 
the ([uestLons in tha same order as his accuser, be insists upon his 
l^al right to conduct his defense as he pleases. Opening with a 
modest exordium, to conciliate the favor of the jury, he launches 
gradually into the history of bis own couduct and measures ; present- 
mg first a general view of the condition of Greece when ha entered 
publio life, and of the diMcnltias under which the Athenians labored 
m tbeir coatest with Philip ; then setting forth his own views, plans, 
and objects, and showing that he had advised a course of action which 
both the cii-cnmstances of the time and the honor of the country 
required. Ha apologizes for tha self-praise mixed up with his speech, 
on the ground that he was driven to it by bis opponent. Entering 
on the Sacred War, and the peace of s.a 346, he Inbprs to exculpate 
himself from all share in the errors tb«n committed, imputing them, 
chiefly to the Diligence of Ihe other embassadors, and to tha treach- 
ery of Philocrates and jESchines, who. by the false hopes which they 
excited at Athens, prevented the people from assisting the Phooians. 
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Coming to the eventa which brought on a renewal of the war, he 
shows how Philip's anibitionB projects nnd enoroacliments in every 
pact of Greece made it iieeessary to oppose him, eepeoially for the 
Atlienians. wlio were meooeed at home as well as abroad by his 
aggressions inThrace, Eubcea, andWeaara. He pursues these topics 
until he has carried with hitn the feelings of his hearers, which mnet 
have been strongly on his dde 'when he dilated on tlie glorious issae 
of the eampaigos in Eubiea and the Propontis, and i-ead to them the 
decrees of the Byzantines, PerinthiaDS, and Chc^'^iOtiesites, it) honor 
of Athens, all 'wiuch irere due to tlie vigorous measures of his own 
«dministratJon. Having thus seamed the good- will nnd sympathy of 
his judges, he proceeds to discuss the legal charges against Ctesiphoo. 
Dwelling on. tliem but for a short time, be plunges iuto a petsonal 
attack upon ^suhtncs, holding up to ridicule the meanness of his 
birth and parentage, and i-etorting on him the same coai'se and op- 
probrious language wliich had been used toward himselC Tlie bitter- 
ness of his invective is only to be excused on the ground of strong 
provocation, added to an assurance that his more grave charges of 
corruption and treason were well fonnded. Those charges, so often 
advanced before, he here repeats, denouncing more particularly the 
conduct of ^scliines upon his mission to Delphi, B.a. 339, to which the 
disaster of Chaironea was attributable. Tlieaccount which ,Slschines 
had given of this affair be shows to be false, and entera upon a minute 
examinalJon of the piMceedings whieli caused Philip to be appointed 
Amphictyonio seaerai, and to march with an invading army, nomi- 
nally against the Amphissian Locrians, really against Boiiotia and 
Attieo. A graphic desci'iption is given of the consternation at Athena 
on hearing that Philip hod seized Elntea. The meeting of the people, 
the advice of DemosUienes to them, his embassy to Thebes, the suc- 
cess of his negotiations, and the conclusion of the alliance between 
Thebes and Athens are briefly recounted, Demosthenes foi'cibly point- 
ing out the nd vantage of his measutes, contending tliat they were not 
to be judged by the mere event of the battle, and that it was far 
more glorious tor his country to be defeated in a stniggle for the 
independence of Gi'cece, than it would have been to keep aloof from 
the contest Here he makes that nobia adjuration, which )ias in all 
ages bean admired, appealing to his conntrymen by the deeds of their 
ancestors, of whom they would have acted most nnworthily, had they 
without a struggle abandoned the post of honot- bequeathed to them. 
He himself as a statesman would have deserved exect-alioii, had he 
advised such a course. The failure of their arms was not to be im- 
puted to the minister, who had done all he could to insure their suc- 
cess, but rather to the commanders, or to evil forf.une. As j!:schines 
had said so much about the ill fortune which attended him, he draws 
a comparison between the different fortunes of himself and his ri- 
val, first, of their early life and eilucatjon, nest, of their career as 
publio men. .^chines from the beginning had taken a part which 

Eut him in opposition to the true interests of Athens, which caused 
im to rejoice at her disasters, to quail and tremble at her successes- 
He never came forward to assist her by his counsels when she needed 
them, but only lo eensHre others who had given their honest advice, 
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because it liud not tiirniid out aa m/hM as was expected. It was a eignol 

Eroof of his mnlignaDt disposition. t!int he liad aipatioted on tho 
ite disnatroHs events us if they were a subject of triuuipli to liim, 
without Bheddiug a single tear, without nnj faltering iu his voica, 
without betraying the least emotion or ejtnptom of mief In reply 
to the challenge of .^^liues, to eay for what merit na claimed the 
reward of a crown, Demosthenes boldly declares, fbr his inoorrupti- 
bility, by which ha was distinguished not onljr fronia.jEsohinea, but 
from the multitude of venal orators in tho Grecian world. Had there 
been but a few mora like himself in other states, Macedonia could 
never have riseo to greatnesB upon their ruin. He had done all that 
was possible for a single maui and Athens, while she shai'cdthe mis- 
fortune of all the Greeks, had the consolation of reflecting that she 
had striven gallantly and bravely to avert the common calamity. 
jEsohinea had lauded the great men of a bj--gone age. di'awing an 
invidious contrast between Demosthenes and them. This, sajs De- 
mosthenes, was not a fair way of judging him: he should be tried by 
refoi'snca to his own acts, ns compared with those of his contempo- 
raries. Yet even from the former comparisonhe did not shi-ink ; for 
ha had acted on the same principles as the statesmen of olden time, 
stiiving always to maintain the honor and dignity of Athens. At- 
tachment to his country, and earnest anxiety for her welfare, had 
been his constant and abiding motives of aetion: througliont his 
whole life, in the day of power, in the hour of trial and advoi'sity, 
those feelings had never deserted him ; that was the test of a good 
and honest oiti^eQ ; by that ho ouglit to be judged. 
Such is, in substance, the argument of this celebrated Oration, ns far 
as relates to the main question in the cause. Some remarks <m the 
legal points wil! he found in an Appendix. The effect produced by 
the speech upon an Athenian audience can be but faintly imagined 
by us who read it nt this distance of time. Although Athens was not 
then what she had once been; although ehe was humbled by defeal^ 
shorn of her honon^ stripped of her empire and dependencies, with- 
out allies, without resources, without means of resistance to that ii-on 
power under which all Graeca had Euccumbad ; there was still tha 
remembrance of the past, not yet extinguished by habitual servitude ; 
there were still vague hopes of future deliveranee. nnd a fire of smoth- 
ered indignation burning in tha hearts of tho people, ready to burst 
into a flame at tha first favorable opportunity. That suah were their 
feelings is proved by what occurred seven years afterward upon the 
death of Alexander; when Athens made one oonvulBivo effort for 
freedom, era she finally submitted to h6r fate. Demosthenes stood 
before his counti'jmen, represcntinc all which remained of Athenian 
dignity and glory. If any man could help them, it was he. His ad- 
vJoe had always "been steady and constant; his warnings should hava 
been earlier a'ttended to ; but even yet there might be need of him. 
Ha was their consolation for the past, their hope for tho future. 
During the progress of his address, such thoughts rushed upon their 
minds with greater and greater foree, till they were elevated above 
themselves, and all the spirit of their ancestors was for the moment 
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They could forgiTa him nil liia egotiam and Belf-praise. It -maa the 
praise of a tife devoted to theii' service. Wh^ro ha lauded his own 
nets most strongly, he identified tliem ivith the glories of liis coun- 
try. Whatever good j'esiilts might have accrued from his measures, 
be asci-ibei] the merit less to himself than to the fortune of Atliens, or 
to the gods, of -whom ha iviiB but the humble instrument in a tight- 
onus cause. His own aloquanca would have baen of no avail, hiid 
it not touched the true chord of Athenian feeling. Throughout his 
whole pohtioal career he had been supported by the judgment and 
convictions of the people. Thus be argued, and tha people felt it 
was impossible for them to find him guilty, without passing sentence 
upon themselves, without condsmaing the policy which Athens had 
for a long series of yeavs consiateutly pursued. The geuius of Athens 
protected her from such disgrace ; and by an overwhelming major- 
ity, which left the accuser no choice but to retire into exile, a verdict 
was given for the defendant. 

I BEGIN, men of Athens, by praying to every God and God- 
dess, that tlie same good-wiJl, which I have ever cherished to- 
ward the commonwealth and all of you, may be i-equited to 
me on the present trial.' I pray likewise — and this specially 
concerns yourselves, your religion, and your honor — that the 
Gods may put it in your minds, not to tiVe counsel of my op 
ponent touching the manner in which I am b e. d — hat 
would indeed be cruel ! — hut of tli law d of you o h 
wherein (besides tiio other obligati n ) p nbed hat 

you shftil hear both sidea alike. Th m an on y at 

you must pass no pre-condemnation o y mu 

extend your good-will equally to bol o a mu t 

allow the parties to adopt such order and course of defense aa 
they severally choose and prefer. 

Many advantages hath ^schines over me on this trial ; and 
two especially, men of Athens. First, my risk in the contest 
is not the same. It is assuredly not the same for me to for- 
feit your regard, as for my adversary not to succeed in his in- 
' Qaintilian commends the modest opening of this oration, which he 
attributes to a cautious timidity. Cicero thus remai'ts upon it in tha 

" Hie, ijiien\ pneatitisse diximua cieterls, in illS pro Ctesiphonta ora- 
tione !ong6 optimfi, snbmissus k primo ; deinda, dum da legibus diapu- 
tst, pressus; post scDsim incedans, jadices ut vidlt ardentes, in reliquis 
exultavit audocius." 

It waa not unusual with the ancient orators to commence with a 
prayer. Thus Lycurgua begins liis speBoh iw;ainst Leocratea ; and Ci- 
cero bis defense of Murcna, Also, in the defense of Babii'ius, (near the 
beginning,) there ia an appeal, like this of Demosthenes, to all tha 
Gods and Goddesses. 

A 2 
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dictment. To me — but I wiil say nothing untoward' at the 
outset of my address. The prosecution however is play to 
him. 2 My second disadvantage is, the natural disposition of 
mankind to take pleasure in hearing invective and accusa- 
tion, and to be annoyed by those who praise theraselves. To 
jEschines is assigned the part which gives pleasure ; that 
which is {I may fairly say) offensive to all, is left for me. 
And if, to escape from this, I make no mention of what I have 
done, I shall appear to be without defense against his chaises, 
without proof of my claims to honor ; whereas, if 1 proceed to 
give an accouot of my conduct and measures, I shall be forced 
to speak frequently of myself. I wilt endeavor then to do so 
with all becoming modesty : what I am driven to by the ne- 
cessity of the case, will be fairly chargeable to my opponent 
who has instituted such a prosecution.^ 

I think, men of the jury, you will all agree that I, as well 
as Ctesiphoti, am a party to this proceeding, and that it is a 
matter of no less concern to me. It is painful and grievous 
to be deprived of any thing, especially by the act of one's 
enemy ; bnt your good-mil and aftection are the heaviest loss, 
predsely as they are the greatest prize to gain. 

Such being the matters at st^e in this cause, I conjure 
and implore you all alike, to hear my defense to th^ charge 
in that fair manner which the laws prescribe — laws, to which 
their author, Solon, a man friendly to you and to popular 
rights, tliought that validity should be given, not only by the 
recording of ihem,^ but by the oath of you the jurors : not that 

' Anger: eintslre. Jaoots : anslOssiges, Leland; ominous, Thei-e 
is a reference, of course, to the fenr of an eril omen, which causes the 
orator to suppresa what he would Lave said, 

' Because he can afford to be beaten ; he has not much to lose. Ha 
possesses not, like me, the esteem and affection of the people ; and 
therefore has not the loss of these to fear. It is difficult to tranelats 
tile phrase pointedly. Anger : " J] m'ncciisa sans avoir lien A pcrdre." 
Spillan: "he accuses me without any risk." Brougham: "helirings 
his cbai-ge an unproToked volunteer." Jaooljs: <r klagt mich ana 
Mxdkteillea an. 

' Upon this Quintilian remarks: " Hequa hoc dico, non aliqnando 
de rebus a ee gestis oi-atori esse dieandum, sicut eidem Demostheni pro 
Ctesiplionta: tjuod tftmen ita emendavit, ut necessitatem id facieudi 
oatenderet, invidiamque omnem in earn regereret, qui hoc ee coegisset." 

• Leland and Spillan are wrong in translating tu ypu\liai " by enact- 
ing i" and Lord Brougham, who has rendered it "by engraving on 
braKen tablets," has been unjustly and ignorantlj censured. Tlie only 
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he distrusted you, as it appears to me ; but, seeing that tbe 
chains and calumnies, wherein the prosecutor is powerful by 
heiiig the first speaker, can not be got over by the defendant, 
naless each of you jurors, observing hi« religioijs obligation, 
shall with lilte favor receive the arguments of the Inst speak- 
er, and lend an equal and impartial ear to both, belore he de- 
teimines upon the whole case. 

As I am, it appears, on this day to render in awount both 
of my private life and my public measure': I would fam, as 
in the outset, call the Gods to my aid and m your presence 
I implore them, first, that the good will which I have ever 
cherished toward the commonwealth and all of you may he 
fully requited to me on the present trial ; next, that tliey may 
direct you to such a decision upon this indictment, as will con- 
duce to youp common honor, and to. the good conscience of 
each individual. 

Had .^chines confined his charge to the siihjoct of the 
prosecution, I too would have proceeded at once to my justiii- 
cation of the decree.' But since he has wasted no fewer words 
in the discussion of tither matters, in most of tliem calumnia- 
ting me, I deem it both necessary and just, men of Athens, to 
begin by shortly adverting to these points, tliat none of you 
may he induced by extraneous arguments to shut your ears 
agaiDSt my defense to the indictment. 

To all his scandalous abuse of my private life, observe my 
pliiin and honest answer. If yon know me to be such as he 
allied — for I have lived nowhere else but among you — let 
not my voice be lieard, however transcendent my statesman- 
ship ! Gise up this instant and condemn me 1 But if, ia 
your opinion and judgment, I am far better and of better 
descent than my adversary ; if (to speak without oiFcnse) I 
am not inferior, I or mine, to any respectable^ citizen ; then 
fitnlt of such varsioH is, that it has too many words. lie pTObnbly fol- 
lowed Auger, wlio has "de lea graver sar i'airaiii ;" wbiuli, in fact, ia 
the meaning. Jacobs and Pabst are right. The ordinary meaning of 
ypiiiiat rofiovc, "t« propose laws," is here manifestly innpplienblo. I 
may here also obeervo that the cenaure of Lord Bronghaiii for joining 
Sma'iu^ with duovaai is equally absurd. The Geriiinns both have it as 
he has; nor is it possible, with euch a collocation of the words, to take 

' The decree of the Senate prooured bv Ctesipboii in fa^or of De- 
mo^tlienes. 

' Jacobs; dsr recfitlichen Biirger. Auger; "fiuciine famille estimable." 
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give no credit to him for his Otter BtatementK — it is plain 
they were all equally iictions — but to me let the same good- 
will, which you have uuiformly exhibited upon many former 
trials, be manifested now. "With all your malice, .^Ischines, 
it was very simple to suppose that I should turn from the 
discussion of measures and policy to notice your scanclal. I 
will do no such thing: I am not so crazed. Tour lies and 
calumnies about my political life I will examine forthwith j 
for that loose ribaldry I shall have a word hereafter, if tbe 
jury desire to hear it. 

The crimes whereof I am accused are many and grievous: 
for some of them the laws enact heavy — most severe penal- 
ties. The scheme of tbi^ present proceeding includes a com- 
bination of spiteful insolence, insult, railing, aspersion, and 
every thing of the kind ; while for the said charges and ac- 
cusations, if they were true, the state has not the means of 
inflicting an adequate punishment, or any thing like it.' For 



tliot it was instituted t« gratify private enmity, not for tlia good of tbe 
piibUc. If tbe chargea of ^scbinee against me 'were true, you could 
not Buffioiently punisli iiim (jEsthinesj for preferi'ing tliein in euch a 
manner. Why! Beeauae he prefers them by \ray of inault nud alau- 
der, and would not let we be heard in answer to them, if ha could 
have bie way ; n coui'se which is most unjuat and unconatitiitional. He 
ought to have made auch ohargea against me directly, and at the time 
■when the offenses were committed; not to have assailed me through 
Citesiphon so long after tha time. 

Tha second method baa been partly indicated by a German critic, 
cited by Jacobs, and is thus: — The wTiole scheme of the prosecution 
bears the marks of private enmity and malice, while, if the cnai^eB were 
tnie. tbe prosecutor doea not put you in a aituation to punish me ac- 
cording *a my deaarts. Why! Becauaa he does not proaecvite me 
directly for the crimes whiob he laya to my charge. The peualtiea of 
the law for such crimes could not be enforced by means of the present 
proaecntion, which is a collateral proceeding, not against Oie, but against 
a third party. Tha chai'gea in question are mada incidenlnUy, and by 
way ofstanderand abuse. Tbe very proposal of ^achinea,tlmt T should 
not be allowed to speak freely in defense of my politioal conduct, proves 
thnthia attack upon me is not for the public good; for he must know 
that you could never pimiah me for tbe crimes of which I am accuaed, 
without giving me a proper and full hearing. No sucb thing is allowed 
by the law, or could be tolerated on any principle of justice. His attack 
on me, therefore, can have no good object; it is manifestly dictated 
by personiil hatred and malice, &c. 

The latter method, I think, is preferable. 
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it is not right to debar another of access to the people and 
privilege of epeech ; moreover, to do so by way of malice and 
insult—hj' heaven ! is neither honest, nor consiitutional, nor 
just. If the Climes which he saw nie committing f^ainst the 
state were as heinous as he so tragically gave out, he ought 
to have enforced the penalties of the law against them at the 
time; if he saw me guilty of an impeachable offense, by im- 
peaching and so bringing me to trial before you ; if moving 
illegal decrees, by indicting me for them. For surely, if he 
can prosecute Ctesiphon on my account, he would not have 
forborne to indict me myself, had he thought he could con- 
vict me. , In short, whatever else he saw me doing to your 
prejudice, whether mentioned or not mentioned in his cata- 
logue of slander, there are laws for such things, and pun- 
ishment^ and trials, and judgments, with sharp and severe 
penalties; all of which he might have enforced against me; 
and had he done so — had he thus puraiied the proper method 
with nie, his chains would have been consistent with his 
conduct. But now he has declined the straightforward and 
just course, avoided all proofe of guilt at the time,' and after 
this long interval gets up, to play his part withal, a heap of 
accusation, ribaldry, and scandal. Then he arraigns me, hut 
prosecutes the defendant. His hatred of me he makes the 
prominent part of the whole contest ; yet, without having 
ever met me upon that gi'ound, he openly seeks to deprive a 
third party of his privileges. Now, men of Athens, besides 
all the other arguments that may be urged in Ctesiphon's he- 
half, this methinlis, may very fairly be alleged — that we 
should ti-y our own quarrel by ourselves ; not leave our pri- 
vate dispute, and look what third party we can damage. That 
surely were the height of injustice. 

It may appear from what has been said, that all Lis 
charges are alike unjust and unfounded in truth. Tet I wish 

' In translating nUg vap' aiirit rH irpdyfiara Wejxoufi ^3 just above 
in llie espreasion Trap' aliTu Ti6iK^/iara, I ndhere to iJie interpretation 
of Wolf and Eeiste, -which is followed by Leland, Brougham, Spillan, 
and others. And so Pabst: iti der ROge gegeii mich auf friseher That 
aiisgcmchen, Ta3'lor, however, understands itapil in the sense of " ao- 
coraing to;" rtfiupia itapa tb lidiKV/in he renders, pmna Juxta formam 
etimims. 'EXeyx"! TOfxl i"* irp&y/ia would thus be " a proof applicable 
to the fact," " n proof by evidence." Jacobs has ; slatt den Baoeis aia 
viirklicheii. T/iaUachen luf&hren. 
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to examine them separately, and especially his calumnies 
about the peace and the embassy, where he attributed to me 
the acts of himself and Fhilocrates. It is necessary also, and 
perhaps proper, men of Athens, to remind you how aiFaii-s 
stood at those times, that you may consider eveiy single 
measure in reference to the occasion. 

"When the Phocian war' had broken out — not through me, 
for I had not then commenced public life — you were in this 
position : you wished the Phocians to be saved, though you 
saw they were not acting right; and would have been glad 
for the Thebans to suffer any thing, with whom for a just 
reason you were angry ; for they had not borne with moder- 
ation their good fortune at Leuctra. The whole of Pelopon- 
nesus was divided: they tliat hated the Laced lemouians were 
not powerful enough to destroy them ; and they that ruled 
before by Spartan influence were not mastere of the states: 
among them, on among the rest of the Greeks, there was a 
sort of unsettled strife and confusion.^ Philip, seeing this — it 
was not difficult to see — lavished bribes upon the traitors in 
every state, embroiled and stirred them al! up against each 
other; and so, by the errors and follies of the rest, he was 
strengthening himself, and growing up to the ruin of aU. 
But when every one saw that the then overhearing, but now 
unfortunate, Thebans, harassed by so long a war, must of 
necessity have recourse to you ; Philip, to prevent this, and 
obstruct the union of the states, offered to you peace, to 
them succor. What helped him then almost to surprise you 
in a voluntary snare? The cowardice, shall I call it? or 
ignorance — or both — of the other Greeks; who, while you 
were waging a long and inceisant war — and that too for their 
common benefit, as the e^ ent has shown — assisted j ou neither 
with money nor men, nor any thing else whatsoevei You, 
being justly and naturally offended with them, lent a willing 
ear to Philip 

The peace then granted wa" through such means brought 
about, not through me, as .fiiichines cilummously charged. 
The criminal and corrupt practices of these men dunng the 

• See Appendix L 

' The very words here seem to be borrowed from Xenoplion ■wheie 
ho describes th« lesult ol tlie battle of Manlinea. Vnpinin aai rapax'l 
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treaty lyill be founcl, on fair examination, fo be the cause of 
our present condition. The wliole matter am I for truth's 
salie discussing and going througli ; for, let there appear to be 
ever so much criminality in these transactions, it is surely 
nothing to me. The first who spoke and mentiooed the sub- 
ject of peace was Aristodemus the actor : the seconder and 
mover, fellow-hireling for that purpose with the prosecutor,' 
was Philoerates the Agnusian' — ^your associate, iEschiaes, not 
mine, though you should burst with lying. Their supporters 
— from whatever motives — I pass that by for the present — 
were Eubulus and Cephisophoo. I had nothing to do with it. 

Notwithstanding these facts, which I have stated exactly 
according to the truth, he ventured to assert — to such a pitch 
of impudence had be come — that I, besides being author 
of the peace, had prevented the country making it in a gen- 
eral council with the Greeks. Why, you — I know not what 
name you deserve ! — whfen you saw me robbing the state of 
an advantage and connection so important as you described 
just now, did you ever express indignation ? did you come 
forward to publish and proclaim what you now chaise me 
with? If indeed I had been bribed by Philip to prevent 
the conjunction of the Greeks, it was your business not to 
be silent, but to cry out, to protest, and inform the people. 
But you never did so — your voice was never heard to such a 
purpose, and no wonder; for at fliat time no embassy had 
been sent to any of the Greeks — they had all been tested long 
before J and not a word of truth upon the subject lias .M&- 
chines spoken. 

Besides, it is the country that ho most traduces by his 
falsehoods. For, if you were at the same time calling on 
the Greeks to take arms,. and sending your own embassadors 
to treat with Philip for" peace, you were performing the part 
of an Eurybatus,' not the act of a commonwealth, or of hon- 
est men. But it is felse, it is false. For what purpose could 

' MetiI Tourou is wrongly referred by most translators to AriEtodenros. 

' L e, of tlio dj/iof, or townsliip of Agnus. A brief ncoount of the 
orators and statesmen of the period \vill be found in Appenilix II. 

' Tliianame, having oa<M belonged to a notorious thrcf and trickster, 
had passed into abj.woTd of reproach. See the comment of Enrtathina 
on the Odyssey, T. 247. Saidae mentions a ZeOt EBpu^arof, who changed 
himself into nil manner of shapes. jSschines had in his epeeeh com- 
pared DoDiosthenca to Euiybutua. 
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ye have sent for t1i«m lit tliat period? For peace? They all 
had it. For wai-? You were yourselves deliberating about 
peace, it appears tlierefore, I was not the adviser or the au- 
thor of the original peace ; and none of bis other calumnies 
against me are shown to be true. 

Observe again, after the state had concluded the peace, 
■what line of conduct each of us adopted. Hence you will 
understand who if was that co-operated in every thing with 
Philip ; who that acted in your behalf, and sought the advant- 
age of the commonwealth. 

I moved in the council that our embassadors should sail 
instantly for whatever place they heard Philip was in, and 
receive his oath; they would not however, notwithstanding 
my resolution.' What was the effect of this, men of Athens? 
I will explain. It was Philip's interest that the interval 
before the oaths should be as long as possible ; yours, that it 
should be as short. Why? Because you discontinued all 
your warlike preparations, not only from the day of swearing 
peace, but from the day that you conceived hopes of it; a 
thing which Philip was from the beginning studious to con- 
trive, believing — rightly enough — that whatever of our pos- 
sessions he might take before the oath of ratification, he 
should hold securely ; as nono would break the peace on such 
account. I men ot Athens, foreseemg and weighing these 
consequences moved the deciee to sail for whatever place 
Philip Nvas m and recene his oath without delay; so that 
your aliie*^ the rhr-iciana might be m possession of the 
places which ^scinnes ridiculed just now, (Sernum, Myr- 
tium, and Lrgisce ) at the time of swearing the oaths ; and 
that Philip might not become master of Ihrace by securing 
the posts of vintage noi provide himself with plenty of 
money and troops to facihtate Ins further design* Yet this 
decree he neither mentions noi reads but reproacJies me, 
because, as Councilor, I thought proper to intioduce the 
embassadors. Why, what should I have done? Moved not 
to introduce men who were come for the purpose of con- 
ferring with you? or ordered the Manager^ not to assign 

' It is implied that the m 
Intion of Ilia senate, on the 
hia resolution. 

' The cp;(iTei£ruv waa tbe lessee of the theatre, who undertook to 
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them plaroa at the theatre ? They might have had places for 
their two obols, if the resolution had not been moved.. Was 
it my duty to guard the petty interests of the state, and have 
sold our main interests like these men'? Surely not. Take 
and read me this decree, ivhidi the prosecutor, knowing it 
well, passed over. Eead, 



" In the Archonahip of Mnesiphilus, on the thirteenth of 
Hecatombseon, in the presidency of the Pandionian tribe, De- 
mosthenes son of Demosthenes of P:eania moved; — Wliereas 
Philip hath sent embassadors for peace, and hath agreed upon 
it in rB|»ir and proper order, he Iiimaelf taking tiio profits. The en- 
traQce fee of t<L?o obois was paid to Iiim. 

Demosthenes, as member of the council, had intTodneed the Macedo- 
nian enibaesadors, Favmenio, Antipater, and Eurylothus, and moved 
tbat thay should be invited to aents of honor at the Dionjsian festival. 
This waa no more tliac a naoesaary act of civility, due to the emioent 
ministers 'whom Philip had eeuttotrent with the Athenians; andtiierg 
oouid not ba a more fit person to make tlie motion tlian Demosthenes, 
who had been ona of the ten embassadors to Fhilip, and (it seems) the 
onlv oounoilor among tliem. Hor did ha confine himself to these form- 
al aela, but during their stay at Athens hospitably entertained them 
at his own house, and on their departure accompanied them apart of 



the way on horseback. Poi- these attentions he was reproached by 
^chines, as if he had overacted his part^ and either eouglit to curry 
favor with Philip, or to maie an idle display of his waoltb and import- 

* In this, aa in most of the documents q^notad in the first half of the 
present speech, there ore found serious diffioalties, which iiave led 
critics to the convietion that it is not genuine. In the first place, the 
name of tha arcbon for the year e.o. 341 was not Mnesiptiilas, but 
Themistoelae. Sacondly, not five, but ten embassadors, were sent to 
receive tha oath of Philip ; and indeed the same tea who had beun on 
the previous embassy. Thirdly, it is called a I'esolution of tha senate 
and people, whereas that which Demosthenes refers to was a i-esolutiou 
of the senate alone. Fonrtbly, the ten embassadors were sent to receive 
Philip's oath only, not to t^ke the oath on behalf of their country, 
which had been done before. These and soma other discrepancies have 
lad to the conclnsion, that the decree {which is not found in all the 
manussripts) is an interpolation; and BSckh, in a treatise Oe Anhon' 
tib-us Fssudeponymii, suggests the following way of accounting for the 
error. He supposes that the decree in the text was found in soma an- 
eient colleotion by the interpolator ; that he mistook the name of tha 
TpyinaTsHc, or secretary of the council, which was usually appended 
to decrees, for tlia name of the arehon ; and that, for want of due atten- 
tion to times and circumstances, he mistook one document for another. 
Thus, in the endeavor to supply the defect of his manuscript, ho cor- 
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articles of treaty, it is resolved' by the Council and People 
of Athens, in order that the peace voted in the first assembly 
may be ratified, to choose forihwifh from the whole body of 
Athenians five embassadors; and that the persona elected do 
repair, withoiit any delay, wheresoever they shaJl ascertain 
that Philip is, and as speedily as may be exchange oaths with 
him, according to the articles agi-eed on between him and the 
Athenian people, comprehending the allies of either party. 
For embassadors were chosen, Eubulos of Anaphlestus, jEs- 
chines of Cothocidis, Cephisophon of Kliamnus, Democrates of 
Phlya, Cleon of Cothoddse." 

Kotwithstanding that I had passed this decree for the ad- 
vantage of Athens, not that of Philip, our worthy embassa- 
dors so little regarded it, as to sit down in Macedonia three 
whole months, until Philip returned from Thrace alter entirely 
subjugating the country, although they might in ten days, or 
rather in three or four, have reached the Hellespont and saved 
the fortresses, by receiving his oath before he reduced them ; 
for he would never have touched them in our presence, or we 
should not have sworn him; and thus he would have lost 
the peace, and not have obtained both, the peace and the 



Such was the first trick of Philip, the first corrupt act of 
these accursed miscreants, in the embassy : for which I avow 
that I was and am and ever will be at war and variance^ with 

rnpted the text of the imtlior; but gave up the unprofitable work 
when he liod got hnlf thtvus'i tlie speech : and so it happens that the 
latter half is tree from such interpolation. 

Jaeohs, who conoura with this view of Bockh, appears to agree ■with 
him nlso in another conjecture, viz., that the peace referred to in this 
decree ia the same wiiioh ia atated by Diodovus (lib. svi. 11) to have 
beea concluded between tiie Athenians and Philip after his iinauocess- 
ful aiege of Byzantium. Other writers have doubted the fact of eucha 
peace Laving ever been made. 

' The iedojeQidependainconatruction TiponElTE, "moved that it be 
resolved." Sucli was the style in whioii a deerea was drawn up. 

' Lord Brougham chargeaLeland with on anti-climax in translating 
^a^e/idii Kat dia^psadai, "war and opposition." But he has an incorrect 
notion of the meaning of Jja^epo^ai, ifhich be aays "indicates aconstunt 
agitation — a rcatless enmity." The trnth is, that Sia^pa/iai ia not a. 
strong word, but means simply — "I differ with — I dispute with — I am 
at variance," or the like. People not familiar with a language may bo 
misled by etjmol<^y; for eiamplo, the common meanings of vcrsari, 
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tliem. But mark another aud still greater piece of villainy im- 
jnediately after. 'When Philip had sworn to the peace, hav- 
ing secured Thrace through these men disobeying my decree, 
He again bribes them not to leave Macedonia, until he had got 
all ready for bis expedition against the Phocians. His fear 
was, if they reported to you his design and preparation for 
marching, you might salty forth, sail round with your galleys 
to Thermopylte as before, and block up the strait: his desire, 
that, the moment you received the intelligence from them, he 
BUould have passed ThermopylEE, and you be unable to do any 
thing. And in such terror and anxiety was Philip, lest, not- 
witlistanding he had gained these advantages, if you voted suc- 
cor before the destruction of the Phocians, his enterprise should 
ftul; he hires this despicable fellow, no longer in common with 
the other embassfidors, but by himself individually, to make 
that statement and report to you, by which every thing waa 
lost. 

I conjure and beseech you, men of Athens, throughout the 
trial to remenjber this ; that, if .^^cbines in his charge had not 
traveled out of the indictment,^ neither would I have spoken 
a word irrelevant ; but since he has resorted to every species 
both of accusation and i;alumny, it is necessary for me to re- 
ply briefly to each of his charges. 

What then mere the statements made by .Sichines, through 
eoKiiereani, prevaricate, discoiiris, irouid not be discovered from the 
mere deiivntion of the worda. Familiarity only inakea yon aaqntiiEted 
with the oouvenfionai usages of language, with the ordinary meanings 
of words, and all their niceties and peciiliavitieB. Lord Brougham was 
partly deceived by the lexicon, which rives Mao inde jaclor aa ona 
of the meanings of Sia^po/tai, and partly by bis assummg that De- 
mosthenes himself wonld never have bean giulty of an anti-elimas. I 
hava rayeelf observed that the ancienta were not bo particular about 
oliaianes ea modem writers are. Bat it ia further to be observed, that 
the force of tbe pasaage greslJy depends upon the words tote ital vvv 
ical dei, wliioli arK applicable to both the verbs ; and also; that the war 
which Demoatbenes denounces is on]y a political war, and, ao under- 
stood, it does not in effect amount to more than political opposition 
or enmity. 

Jacobs expresaes liia^pTOftit by Zmtl, Pabst by Zmiespall, Auger by 
oppoailion. 

^ A Jnwyer-libB phrase ia suitable here; and! have adopted tbe one 
furnished by Lord Brougham's i-eviewer in the SSmcs. LelaTid's ver- 
Hon, "if jEsohines had urged nolbing against me foreign to liis cnitse." 
ia not BO good. Jaeobs io«im niehl ^tehines itber die Grerntn der 
Klage aasgeackrilteii ware. 
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which every thing was lost I Tliat you should not he alarmed 
by Phih'p'a having pissed Thermopylie — that al! would be as 
you defied, if yow kept quiet ; and in two or tliree days you 
would heai, he was their friend to whom he had come as ah 
enemy, and their enemy to whom he had come as a friend — 
it was not words that cemented attachments, (such was his 
Bolenm phiase,) but identity of interest; and it was the 
interest of all alike, Philip, the Phocians, and you, to he 
relieved from the hinhnesa and insolence of the Thebans. 
His assertions were heard by some with pleasure, on account 
of the hatied which then subsisted against the Thebans. 
But what happened directly, almost immediately, afterward? 
The wpetcbed Phocians were destroyed, their cities demol- 
ished; you that kept quiet, and trusted to ^schines, were 
shortly bnngmg in jour effects out of the country, while 
.^^chinea received gold ; and yet more — while yon got 
nothing tut your enmily with the Thebans and Thessalians,* 
Philip won then giatitude for what he had done. To prove 
what I say, lead me the decree of CalHstheues, and the letter 
of Philip, fiom both of which these particulars will be clear 
to you. Eead 

THE decree;^ 

"In the Archonship of Mnesiphilus, an extraordinary 
assembly having been convened by the Generals, with the 
sanction of the Presidents^ and the Council, on the twenty- 

' Tiie truth of the matter ia a little warped byifhe verbal aiititheeis 
of tlie orator. It is not strictly true, that the enmity with the Thebans 
ondTliessalianswas caused by theeepi-oceedings; it esisted before, the 
Atheniaaa havina; all along avorad tlie Pliocians; though it was ooi^ 
tainly inoraaaed by their tfisplay of ill-will upon tJie occasion rcferi'ed 
to. as Demosthenes says in the Oration on the Enibfissy. r^v CxBpav t^v 
TCp6s Ottliaiira! /JEifu jrcjrOiijUEJ' (368). The verb yEveaOai applies well 
to tie latter clause, but not to tlia former ; aa is frequently t!ie case. 

' This decree, like the last, appears to be spurious. Not only tha 
name of the archon, but the date and other circumstances are incorrect. 
The assembly held after the news of tlie conquest of Phocia was not in 
the month heJ'c stated, but at the end of Seirrophorioc (June). And 
the contents of the decree vary from those which Demosthenes liimself 
mentions in the Oi'ation on the Embassy (369, BlB). Winiewski 
thiulra that there may have been two decrees on the motion of Oallis- 
tbenes, similar in character, but on different occasions. 

' To expiiiin tha eonstant referanoes to tha n-puruwcif, ^pSsSpot, Aa., 
&o., a brief aeconnt is given of the two Athenian Gonneila in Append- 
ixes m. and IV., and of the Popular Assembliea in Appendis T. 
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first of M^emacterion, Ctillisthenes, son of Eteoniciia of Fha- 
lerum, moved : — No Atheuian shall on any pretense sleep in 
the country, but all in the city and PirEeus, except those who 
are stationed io the garrisons ; and they shall eveiy one keep 
the posts assigned to them, without absenting themselves by 
night or day. Whosoever disobeys this decree, shall be 
ameuable to the penalties of treason, unless he can show 
that some necessity prevented him. : the judges of such neces- 
^ty shall be the General of Infantry, and he of the Finance 
department,' and the Secretary of the Coundl. All eifects 
shall be conveyed out of the country as speedily as may be ; 
those that are within a hundred and twenty furlongs into 
the city and Plrieus, those that are beyond a hundred and 
twenty furlongs to Eleusia, and Pbyle, and Aphidna, and 
Ehamnas, and Sunium. On the motion of Callisthenes of 
Phalerum." 

Was it with such expectations you concluded the peace? 
Were such the promises ibis hireling made you? Come, read 
the letter which Philip sent after this to Athens. 

' The duties of the geoeraU Tvere more nnmeroua and varied in the 
time of Demoetlienes tlian in the early period of the republic. Formerly 
(as mentiuiied in vol, I. p. 66, note S) tbe ten generals were sent out 
all together on warlike eeiTiee. But this practice was disoontinfled, as 
the wars of Athens b<3gan to ha mors frequent and on a larger scale. 
One, two, or three only were then put in command of a single armament. 
The generals liad also various dntiea of a civi! nature assigned to tham, 
which required the presence of some of them at home. Snoh were the 
superintendence of nil worlilce preparations, and the coUeoting and 
dispensing of tJie militaiy funds. The mBuoaement of the pro[ierty- 
tax was confided to them, on aeooont of ita being peculiarly a war- 
impost. (See Appendix IV. vol. I^ Lifee other AHieoian niogietrntes, 
they had judicial funations to pernirm in matters under their odininis- 
trative control; as in ciicationa ariaing out of the proparty-tax assess- 
ments, and ehat^es for breach of military duty. The power of convok- 
ing extraordinary assemblies of the people was given to them, as being 
the parsons peoulLarly intrusted wi^i the defense of tlie city and oom- 
suonwealth. In the time of Demosthenes it would seem that their 
functions were divided, probably for convenience; so that one com- 
manded the infantry, 6 M tuv fisriUju, Or 6jr?i,i.T<Ji/, another the cavalry, 
6 iff! rfiii Ijmiav, another took ohai'ge of tlie military chest and fimd, 
6 M r^c Sioudjaciic- Perhaps others had other tasks aasieincd to tUem. 
See the page above referred to in vol. I. Eeiske thinks 6 ini ruv onT^uv 
is simply " the general in military command." Jacobs renders if, der 
bt/m/vAretide Btrateg. 
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"Philip, king of Macedonia, to the Council and People of 
Athens, greeting. Te know that we have passed Theiinopylffi, 
and reduced Phocia to submission, and put gan-isons in the 
towns that opened their gates; those that resisted we took by 
storm, and razed to the ground, enslaving their inhabitants. 
Hearing however, that ye are preparing to assist them, I have 
written unto you, that ye may trouble yourselves no farther 
in the business. For it eeema to me, ye are aeting altogeth- 
er unreasonably; having concluded peace, and nevertheless 
tafeing the field, and that too when the Phocians are not com- 
prehended in our treaty. Wherefore, if ye abide not by your 
engagements, ye will gain ho advantage but that of being the 



Tou hear how plainly, in his letter to yoM, he declares and 
asserts to his own allies: — " all this I have done against the 
will of the Athenians, and in their despite ; therefore if ye 
are wise, ye Thebans and Thessalians, ye will regard them as 
enemies, and put confidence in me ;" not writing in such 
words, but meaning so to be understood. And by these 
means he carried them away with him,' insomnch that they 
had neither foresight nor sense of the consequences, but suf- 
fered him to get eveiy thing into his power : hence the misfor- 
tunes under which those wretched people at present are. The 
agent and auxiliary who helped to win for him such confidence 
— who brought false reports hei-e and cajoled you — he it is 
who now bewails the sufferings of the Thebans, and dilates 
npon them so pathetically,' he himself being the cause both 
of these calamities, and those in Phocis, and all the rest which 
the Greeks have Sustained. Ti-uly must you, iEschines, grieve 
at these events, and compassionate the Thebans, when you 
hold property in Eceotia and farm their lands ; and I rejoice at 
a work, whose author immediately required me to be delivered 
into his hands. ^ 

' Thnt is, "he -won them completely over — he got them entirely 
tinder hie infiuenbe, so that they had scarce a will of their own." The 
metflphorical use of our word transported is not dissimilar. Jacobs: 
er Jene mit sich /oririee, Pabstr er diese gansf^T sicft einnahm. 

' " Deseribea at length how pitiable they ai'e." 

' After Thebes had been taken by Alexander, the Athenians, on the 
motion of Demades, seut enibasEadops to oongratulata him. He sent 
them a letter, demanding that Demosthenes, and eight others (or nine 
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But I havo fallen upon a subject which it may be more con- 
venient to discuss by-and-bj. I wiU return then to my proofs, 
showing how the iniquities of these men have brought jibout 
the present stat« of things. 

When you had been deceived by Fhilip through tho J^n- 
ey of these men, who sold themselves in the embassies, and 
reported not a word of truth to you — when the unhappy 
Phocians had been deceived and their cities destroyed — what 
followed! The despicable Thesaalians and stupid Thebans 
looked on Philip as a friend, a benefactor, a saviour : he was 
every thing with them — not a syllable would they hear from 
any one to the contrary. You, though r^;arding his acts 
with suspicion and anger, still observed the peace ; for you 
could have done nothing alone. The rest of the Greeks, 
cheated and disappointed like yourselves, gladly observed the 
peace, though they also had in a manner been attaclted for a 
long' time. JFor when Philip was marching about, subduing 
lUyrians and Triballians and some also of the Greeks, and 
gaining many considerable accessions of power, and certain 
dtizens of the states (.^Miines among them) took advantage 
of the peace to go there and ba corrupted; ail people then, 
against whom he was making Such preparations, were at- 
taclted. If they perceived it not, that is another qiiestion, no 
concern of mine. I was for ever warning and protesting, both 
at Athens and wheresoever I was sent. But the states were 
diseased ; one class in their politics and measui'es being venal 
and corrupt, while the multitude of private men either had 
others, Hc;ording to Dlodorus) of the principal orntoca f,nd Etatasnien 
of the anti-Mfwedonian party, among whom were Chai-es, Hyperides, 
end Lycurgus, ehould ha delivered up to Itim. Phociou advised that 



He waa sent o 
Alexander was 
Cliaridemua. 

That Demosthenes was obnoxions to Alesan^or can hardly be won- 
dered at. ^chines relates that, on Akxnndei-'s flrst matoli to Thebes, 
Demosthenea was sent on an embassy to liim from Athens, and went as 
far as Cithieron, where, nppreheiidina danger to himself, he ijiveiited 
on excuse for turaing back. There la no doiiht (hat both then and 
afterward lie had been oonoertJng measui-es to ehaie off the yoke of 
Macedonia. 
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no foresight, or were caught with the bait of present ease and 
idleness ; and all were under some such influence, only tliey 
imagined each that the mischief wouid not approach them- 
selves, but that by the peril of others they might secure tlieir 
own safety when they chose. The result, I fancy, has been, 
that the people, in return for their gross and unseasonable 
indolence, have lost their liberty: the statesmen, who imag- 
ined they were seDing every thing but themselves, discovered 
they had sold themselves first; for, instead of friends, as they 
were named during the period of bribeiy, they are now called 
parasites, and miscreants, and the like befitting names. Jusfc^ 
ly. For no man, Athenians, spends money for the traitor's 
benefit, or, when he has got possession of his purchase, em- 
ploys the traitor to advise him in future proceedings: else 
nothing could have been more fortunate than a trMtor. But 
it is not so — it never could be — it is far otherwise ! "When 
the aspirant for power has gained his object, he is master also 
of those that sold it; and then — then, I say, knowing their 
baseness, he loathes and mistrusts and spurns tbem.^ 

' In this, aa in the paaEnge a little below.Ihnve in my version mnda 
no distinctioii between ^uov and ^evun, eimply beeniise the Englisli 
language doea not furnirfi me ■with tho means, Senoi (in tlie sense here 
used) are nbaent friends, who would be 0&oi, if they dwelt in thaeaiua 
place, but being separated, can only correepond, or occnsionally rieiC 
each other and e!:cha,nge hoapitabty. The relation, that exiata be- 
tween Buoh persons is called Jewiq, but we have not in onr langunga 
any word which expresses that mutual relation ; nor indeed any which 
expresses the relation between host and guest, as I have before ob- 
served. (Vol. I. p. B7, note 3.) Leland here renders fttof, aueal, (whioli 
is hut half the sense,) and below, intimaie, and ftvia, intimacy. Spil- 
Ion makes ^ho^.frUnd, and ^t'lof, intimate. Brougham has gufsl for 
^ei/oc, and hospitaiity for ftwia. FraQoia the same. But hoitpitaUl^ 
will not bear the enlai^ed sense necessary for ^evia. The Gaslfrewid 
of tha German unfortunately can not be imitated in English. Auger 
(like Leland) is inconsistent. In Uie first pnsssge he has "d'hotes et 
d'amis;'' in tha next, "ami" for both. Tha true meaning of ^ivoi is 
fuliy expressed by a paraphrasein the following passage of Shakspeai'e; 

"Sioilia can not show himself over-hind to Bohemia. Tbey were 
trained together in their childbood.and there rooted between tliem 
then such an nffeotion, which can not choose but branch now. Since 
their mora mature dignities and royal necessities made separntion of 
their society, their encounters, thougli not personal, have been royally 
nttomied, with interchange of gifts, letter^ loving embassies; that they 
have eaemed to be together, thongh absent, shook hands, as over a 
vaal^ and embraced, as it were, from the ends of opposed winds." — 
Winter's Tale. Act I.Soeoe 1. 
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Consicler only — for, though the time of the events is past, 
the time for understanding them is ever present to the ■wise ; 
Ijosthenes was called the friend of Philip for a while, until he 
betrayed Olynthus — Timolaus for a while, vintil he destroyed 
Thehes — Kudieus and Simus ofLarissafor awhile, until they 
brought Theasaly under Philip' s power. Since then the world 
has become full of traitors, expelled, and insulted, and suffer- 
ing every possible calamity.^ How fared Aiiatratus in Sicyon ? 
how Perilans in Megaral Are they not outcasts'? Hence 
one may evidently see, it is the vigilant defender of his coun- 
try, the strenuous opponent of such men, who secures to you 
traitors and hirelings, ^scfaines, the opportunity of getting 
bribes : thi-owgh the number of those that oppose your wishes, 
you are in safety and in pay; for liad it depended on' your- 
selves, you would have perished long ago- 
Much more could I say about those transactions, yet me- 
thinks too much has been said already. The fault is my 
adversary's, for having spirted over me the dregs,^ I may say, 
of his own wickedness and iniquities, of which I was obliged 
to clear myself to those who are younger than the events. 
You too have probably been disgusted, who knew this man's 
venality before I spoke a word. He calls it friendship indeed; 
and said somewhere in his speech — " the man who reproaches 
me with the friendship of Alexander." I reproacli you with 
fi-iendship of Alexander! Whence gotten, or how merited? 
Neither Philip's friend nor Alexander's should I ever call 
you ; I am not so mad ; unless we are to call reapere and 
other hired laborers the friends of those that hire them. That 
however is not so — how could it be? It is nothing of the 

' I agi'se witli tiie German trsnslatoi'a, wlio joiu the partioipleaiXnii- 
VB/iiyiav, Ac with 'rrpoSorm', not re/erriDg them to the persons above 
mentioned. 'H olnovfiiiit!, as Schaefer truly remarks, is intended for 
Greaca only ; yet it is praper to trauslata it " tlia world." In lika 
manner we use such expressJODS as "all the world says," "all the world 
knows," &0., when they apply to a very email portion of it. 

With respeet to the reproaches cast by Demosthenes ou these nien^ 
there is an intertelJng passage in Poljbius, which tlie reader will find 
in Appendix VL 

' JaoobB; die sdmottaigenUeferiitber michmageick&tiet hat. Pabat; 
dettgamenBodmsah ausffegossen. LelandandSpillaa; "disgoi^ad the 
foulneee." Brougham: "poured out the orapnloiia remains." Aiigev: 
"qui a'ost deobnrge sur moi de aes iniquities, qui m'a souille de aes pro- 
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kini3. Philip's Mreling I called you once, and Alexandei''a I 
call you now. So do all these men. If you disbelieve me, 
ask tliem; or rather I will do it for you. Athenians! ia 
jEschines, think ye, the hireling, or the friend of Alexander? 
You hear what tliey say.' 

I now proceed to my defense upon the indictment itself, 
and to the account of mj own measures, that .^sehines may 
hear, though he knows already, on what I found my title both 
to these which have been decreed and to far greater rewards. 
Take and i-ead me the indictment itself. 



"In the archonship of Chserondas, on the sixth of Elaphe- 
holion; ^achincB son of Atrometus of Cotliocidie preferred 
before the archon an indictment against Ctesiphon son of 
Iieosthenes of Anaphlystus, for an illegal measure:^ for that 
he proposed a decree against law, to wit, that it was right to 

' Auger ramnrts upon ihia as foUowa; "Aprfia qua las AtliSniens 
ont r^pondu tout cl'mie vols qn'Eseliine est un niereenaire, Demos- 
th&ne reprend, eu lui odresaant !a parole k lui-mfima: ' Votis entendex 
ee ^liUa dusnt?' II falloit fitre bien adr de son doquenoe et de son 
ponvoir flur les miclitaurB, ponr risquer une telle interrogation. Ee- 
ffiorqaona n^aninoius qua Toratour na ea hasarde h, la lour faira, qua 
quand il a enflamnie et erobrase lears ccQura par la sortia la plus vive 
contro les trattrcs, et que pav-IA U les a diapoE^ i, lepondre snivant son 

Laland bas the foUowing nata: "Commentatoi'sseemenrprisadatthe 
boldness and the sueeass of this appeal Same tell us, that the speaker 
was hurried into flie hazardoua question by bis impetuosity; some, 
that his friend Menanderwaa tka only person who returned the answer 
he desired ; others again, that he pronounced falsely on. purpose, and 
that the assembly intended bnt to oori'eet bis pronunoiation, when they 
echoed baek the word /iiadaTd;, hireling. But the truth is, he was too 
muoh interested in the present contest to suffer himself to be really 
transported beyond the strictest botinds of prudence and caution ; ha 
was too well supported to rely npou o single voice, if snob conld be at 
all heard in tba assembly; and ha had too much good sense to reeurto 
a ridioulouB and childish artifice. The assembly to which he addressed 
himself was of a quite different bind from one of our modem courts of 
law, where order and decorum are joaintained. The andiei 



would return the proper answer loudly." 

The event seems to prova that Demosthanes could safely hazard the 
question. 

' Siio Appendix VII. 
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erown Demosthenes son. of Demosthenes of pjeania with a 
golden crown, and to proclaim in the theatre at the gi'eat 
Dionysiau festival, at the exhihition of the new tragedies, 
that the people crown Demoathenes son of Demosthenes of 
Pieania with a golden crown, on account of his virtue, and of 
the good-will which he has constaatly cherished toward all 
the Greeks as well as toward the people of Athens, and of 
his integrity, and because he has constantly by word and 
deed promoted the advantage of the people, and is zealous to 
do whatever good he can : all which clauses are false and 
iDegal ; the laws enacting, first, that no false allegations shall 
be entered in the public records; secondly, that an account- 
able officei"' shall not be crowned (but Demosthenes is a con- 
servator of the walla, and has chaise of the theoric fund); 
thirdly, that the crown shall not be proclaimed in the theatre 
at the Dionysiam festival, on the new exhibition of ti-agedies, 
but if the council confer a crown, it shall be published in 
the eoundl-hall, if the people, in the Pnyx^ at the assembly. 

' AllmagistroteaandpuhlieoffioevsatAtlieus, whether civil or mili- 
tary, inoluding the meinberB of tha two councils, weve.obliged, at the 
e:tpiratioQ of their term of office, to leoder oa account to the people of 
the mannev in which they had performed their duties. Thu^ty dasrs 
was allowed for that purpose, and any oitiKen was at liberty to come 
forward withio that penod, and pmer an uceiiaation sgainst them. 
The ecrutiuy was not confined to peomiiarj qnestions, but embraced an 
inquiry into theii- whole conduct and adnunistration. It will easily 
however be understood, that with respect to general matters the ac- 
counting muBt in the first instance have been of a negative character, 
the raagisti'ats having only to defend himself in ease any charge was 
preferred , while, trith respect to pecuniary tranaaoljone, he would have 
to Hive a positive aoconnt of all publio moneys that had been received 
by hira, or passed through his hands. There were officers specially ap- 
pointed to superintend this businees; AoyteTat and EiSvvoi, Atimtorf 
and STUlineers, ten of each, and one for eveiy tiibe, elected by the 
council of five hundred. The auditors had a court under their junsdio- 
tion, to which all chaises for embezzJemenl^ bribely, and malversation, 
as well as more general accusations for official misconduct, were re- 
ferred by them to be tried by a jury. The scrutineers aasisted the au- 
ditors, and were subordinate to them. 

The importance attached by the framsra of the Athenian laws to tha 
inetitutiona of the EiSwij, which secared the responsibility of all func 
tionaries to the people, is apparent from this law, which .^Ssohines made 
the foundation of liis indictment, as well as from divers other pateagea 
in the apeeehea of both the rival orators. 

' The place where the assemblies of the people were commonly held. 
See Appendix V. 
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Penalty, fifty talents. Witnesses to the summons,' .Cepliiso- 
plion son of Cephisoplion of lihamnus, Cleon son of Cleoa 
of CothocidiB." 

The clauses of the decree which he prosecutes are these, 
men of Athens. Now from these very clauses I think I shall 
immediately make it clear to you, that my whole defense will 
be just J for I shall take the charges in the same order as my 
adversary, auA discuss them all one by one, without a single 
intentional omission. 

With respect to the statement, " that I have constantly hy 
word and deed promoted the advantage of the people, and am 
zealous to do whatever good I can," and the praising me^ on 
such grounds, your judgment, I conceive, must depend on my 
public acts ; from an examination of which it will be dis- 
covered whether what Ctesiphon has alleged concerning me is 
true and proper, or false. As to his proposing to give the 
crown without adding " when he has passed his accounts," 
and to proclaim the crown in the theatre, I imagine that this 
also relates to my political conduct, whether I am worthy of 
the crown and the public proclamation, or not. Howevei-, I 
deem it necessary to produce the laws which justified the de- 
fendant in proposing such clauses. 

Thus honestly and simplj', men of Athens, have I resolved 
to conduct my defense. I now proceed to my own actual 
measures. And let no one suppose that I wander from^ the 

' Thesa were peraona wlio m 
moned the defendant to appear b 

were sureties also for the proper carrying on of the cause, iiae our 
aticieot pledges to proseoiite. In later times they were mere sei'vera of 
the citatioa or summons ; but the plaint, or bill of indiotmenl, always 
had their names subsciibed. 

' 'Eiraivciv is eonneoted with toO, and not governed by ypihliac, us 
Sohaefer thinks. To* ypdijiat depends in construction upon ufuaiv. In 
the clause beltiw, I make crcfavoiiv dependent on KcTiEvaai. Spillan 
oonneots it with t6, Jacobs joins it with irpairypd^ai'Ta. 

° LiteraHy: "Disconnect my speech from the indictment" Leland 
hod a wrong idea when he translated it^ "that I am suspending the dis- 
cussion of this canse." So had Francis, who renders it : " that I pro- 
pose to evade the force of the indiotment." 

With respect to the anxiety shown by the orator to justify this line of 
defense, Lord Brougham remarhs as followa ; "The extreme importance 
to Demosthenes' case of .the aliillfnl movement, so to speak, by which ho 
availed himself of jEsehinos' error, and nt once entered on the general 
subject of his whole administration — thus escaping the immadiflte 
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indictment, if I toucli upon Grecian questions and affairs : lio 
who attacks that clause of the decree, " that by word and deed 
I have promoted your good" — he who has indicted this for he-, 
ing false — he, I say, has rendered the discueeion of my whole 
policy pertiuent and necessaiy to the chai'ge. Moreover, there 
being many depai'tments of political action, I chose that which 
belonged to Greciau affairs: therefore I am justified in draw- 
ing my proofs from them. 

The conquests which Philip had got and held before I com- 
menced life as a statesman and orator, 1 shall pass over, as I 
think they concern not me. Those that be was baffled in from 
the day of my entering on such duties, I will call to yow rec- 
ollection, and render an account of them ; premising one thing 
only — Philip started, men of Athens, with a great advantage. 
It happened that among the Greek*— not some, but all alike 
— there sprang up a crop' of traitors and venal wi-etehes, such 
as in the memory of man had never been before. These he 
got for his agents and supporters; the Greeks, already ill- 
disposed and unfriendly to each other, he brought into a still 
worse state, deceiving this people, making preBents to that, 
corrupting others in every way ;' and he split them into many 
parties, when thoy had all one interest, to prevent his a^ran- 
dizement. While the Greeks were all in such a condition — 
in such ignorance of the gathering and growing mischief — you 
have to consider, men of Athens, what policy and measures it 
became the comraonwealth to adopt, and of this to receive a 
reckoning from me j for the man who assumed tliat post in 
the administration was L 

Onght she, .^ischines, to have east off her spirit and dig- 
nity, and, in the style of Thessalians and Dolopians, helped to 
acquire for Philip the dominion of Greece, and extinguished 
the honors aiid rights of our ancestors ? Or, if she did not 

charge, to wliich ha had no answer, and overwhelming his adveraaiy 
by a tviumphant defense on cronnd of his own olioosiao; — requires thnt 
he ehould again and again defend this movonient^ 'wlnch Im liere does 
Terj cai-efnily." 

' I have adopted Lord Brouglmm'siTord. Leland and Spillan; sup- 
.plff. Francis: haroest. Jacobs; JFUlle. Pabst; citi reia/dicher Sack- 
wveha, Reiske: pTovenlKs, 

The same expiession is used by Diodorus. in referenoa to tlia corrnp- 
tionofGreek statesmen at tbis time. (SVL 54.) He evidently had the 
■words of Demosthenes before his eye. 
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this — which would indeed have b n h f 1 — w 't ri ht 
that what she saw would happen f [ t d d 1 

a long time, it seems, aware of, 1 h Id tl to n t 

I would gladly ask the severest n f t^ w th 

■what party he would have wishe ! Ih m ith t 1 

— with those who contributed to th d -^ nd di fers 

of the Greeks, the party, we may say, of the Thessalians and 
their followers — or those who permitted it all for the hope of 
selfish advantage, among whom we may reckon the Arcadians, 
Messenians, and Ai^ives? But many of them, or rather nil, 
have fai-ed worse than ourselves, If Fhilip after his victory 
had immediately marched off and kept quiet, without molest- 
ing any either of his own allies or of the Greeks in general, 
still^ they that opposed not his enterprises would have merit- 
ed some blame and reproach. But when ho has stripped all 
alike of their dignity, their authority, their liberty — nay, even 
of their constitutions, where lie was able — can it he doubted 
that you took the most glorious course in pui-suance of my 
counsels 1 

But I return to the question — What should the common- 
wealth, iEschines, have done, when she saw Philip establishing 
an empire and dominion over Greece? Or what was your 
statesman to advise or move?— I, a statesman at Athens? — 
for this is most material — I who knew that from the earliest 
time, until the day of my own mounting the platform, our 
country bad ever striven for precedency and honor and re- 
nown, and expended more blood and treasure for the sake of 
glory and the general weal than the rest of the Greeks had 
expended on their several interests? — ^who saw that Philip 
himself, with whom we were contending, had, in the strife for 
power and empire, had his eye cut out,^ his collar-bone frac- 

' Pobst is t!ia only translator who has randered TtepuSelv yiyvdtieva 
aoonmtely : aber das, was er bevorstehett eah, iM«n M^iand Wideratmtd 
leUtete, wid wm er lange vormis erkamde, iingehindeii geKhehen laascn ? 

' "O/HJf and oiK are omitted in some manusoripta. Without theoi, 
the sense ia: "If Philip had quietly withdrawn after his victory, some 
blame might hase fallen on j'ou tor opposing him ; beeaasa it would 
then have appearod that be had no evil designs," 

= Pliilip lost Ills eye at the siege of Jietlioiie. (See vol. I. Appondix I) 
The other wounds were inflicted on his return from Seytlna, in a bat- 
tle with the Tiiballi, d,c. S40. 
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tured, his Iiand and leg mutilated, and was ready and wiOitig 
to sacrifice any part of Lis body that fortune chose to take, 
provided he could live with the remainder in honor and 
glory?. Ekirdly will anyone venture to say this — that it he- 
came a man bred at Pella, then an obscure and inconsiderable 
place, to possess such inborn magnanimity, as to aspire to 
the mastery of Greece and form the project in his mind, while 
you, who were Athenians, day after day in speeches and in 
dramas reminded of the viitue of your ancestors, should have 
been so naturally base, as of your own free-will and accord 
to s rendei to Tl 'lij the I'be ty of Greece. No man will 
say th s I 

The o fj CO r e then th t ren lined was a just resistance 
to all I attnck [On jo S ch course you took frpm 
the 1 eg nil ng p oj erly and he umingly ; and I assisted by 

Lord B OTig! aa s eviewe cens 68 him for translating Seapijuaai, 
"spaotaclas, takuig it totliemoregoaeraleenBe of "every thing which 
you Bee," which is in nocordanoe with Schaefai-'s opinion. Undoubtedly 
It would make very good aonae, if Demosthenes referred tp everything 
which aiiglit be seen in Athens reminding the people gf their ancient 
glopy, such as their public buildings, tlieiv walls, tlie Parthenon, Pro- 
pyliea, and the like. But Beapiipa is more eoramonlyused to sigiiify a 
theatrical spectacle or exhibition; and perhaps in conaection with 
dpadi one rather expeeta a word of a confined Bignification. I am there- 
fore inclined to prefer Lord Brougham's version, wliiob agrees with those 
of Jacobs, Pflbet, Spilland, Leland and Auger. Aayoi. and dcaf^/iara are 
aptly joined together ; the "public harangues," and the " dramatio eihi- 
bitiouB." In such dramas as the Perwa, the Suppiioea, the Heraclidas, 
Athenians were constantly hearing the praises of tbeii' anoestors. 

Lord Ecougham has been censured likewise for translating ipCiai, 
"contemplate." No doubt he did so purposely, in order to avoid the 
use of a verb which would not suit ^Syot!. And be was riglit. The 
applicatinn of a word to two clauses, which, strictly is applicable to one 
only, is a Gi*eek idiom, but not an lEnglieb. It might be rendered, 
" having before yoti." I have given it a turn, foi- brevity's sake. 

The same critic, correcting Lord Breugham's Tersion of *i^jjnr^ 
Trapaxup^aai, "surrender to Hiilip," (which I have adopted, ) proposes, 
"let slip out of your own keeping into that of Philip;" which shows 
that he does not even understand we true senae of irapaj;L>pcti>, wliich is, 
"to yield to another by retiring, or stepping out of the way," loco 
cedere, A yet more amusing essay at translation is the following; — 
oliff av eJf Tdvra i^auev, "that no man would have dared to assort" 
In this, which the critic designatea as a literal and verbatim translation. 



there is one pleonasm and one gross error, which any good aohool-boy 
win point out. Lord Brojigham certainly has eommitted the same er- 
ror, but then be does not set it up as a verbatim and literal version. 
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8 and coonseis during the period of my political life: — 
I acknowledge it. But what should 1 have done ? I put this 
question to you, dismissing all else : Amphipolia, Pydna, 
FotidiEa, H^oonesus — I mentio.n none of them: Serrium, 
Doriscus, the ravaging of Peparethus, and any similar wrongs 
which the countiy has suffered — I know not even of their oc- 
currence. Tou indeed said, that by talking of fiiese I ha^ 
brought the people into a quarrel, although the resolutions 
respecting them were moved by Eubulus and Ai-istophon 
and Diopithes — not by me, you ready utterer of what suits 
your purpose ! Neither will I speak of these now. But I 
ask — the man who was appropriating to himself Eubcea, and 
mating it a fortress against Attica, and attempting Megara, 
an^ seizing Oreus, and razing Forthmus, and setting up 
Philistides as tyrant in Oreus, Clitarchus in Eretria, and 
subjugating the Hellespont, and besieging Byzantium, and 
destroying some of the Greek cities, restoring exiJes to others 
— was he by all these proceedings committing injustice, 
breaking the truce, violating the peace, or not ? Was it meet 
that any of the Greeks should rise up to prevent these pro- 
ceedings, or not? If not — if Greece was to present the spec- 
tacle (as it is called) of a Mysian prey,i while Athenians had 
life and being, then I have exceeded my duty in speaking on 
the subject — the commonwealth has exceeded her duty, which 
followed my counsels — I admit that every measui-e has been 
a misdeed, a blunder of mine. But if some one ought to havo 
arisen to prevent these things, who but the Athenian people 
should it have beea? Such then was the policy which I es- 
poused. I saw him reducing all men to subjection, and I op- 
posed him : I continued warning and exhorting you not to 
make these sacrifices to Philip. 

It was he that infringed the peace by taking our ships : it 
was not the state, ^schiues. Produce the decrees themselves, 
and Philip's letter, and read them one after another. Fi-om 
an examination of them, it will be evident who is chargeable 
with each proceeding. Read. 
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THE JJECKEE.' 



"In tbe archonship of Neocles, in the month Boedronii- 
on, an extraordinary assembly having been convened by the 
generals, Eubulua son of Mnesitbeus of Cythenis* moved ; 
WJiereaa the generals have reported in the assembly, that 
Leodamaa the admiral, and tbe twenty vesaela dispatched 
with him to the Hellespont for the safe-conduct of the corn, 
have been carried to Macedonia by Philip's general Amyntas, 
and are detained in custody, let the preadents and the gener- 
als take care that the council be convened, and embassadors 
to Philip be chosen, who shall go and treat with him for the 
release of the admiral, vessels, and troops: and if Amyntas 
has acted in ignoi'ance, they shall say that the people make 
no complaint against liim ; if the admiral was found wrong- 
fully exceeding his instructions, that the Athenians will make 
inquiry, and punish him as his negligence deserves: if it be 
neither of these things, but a willful^ ti-espass on the part of 
him who gave or him who received the commission, let them 
state this also,* that the people, being apprised, may delib- 
erate what course to take." 

This decree Eubulus carried, not I. The next, Aristophon : 
then Hegesippus, then Aristophon again, then Pliilocrates, 
then Cephisopbon, then the rest. I had no concern in the 
matter. Kead the decree. 

' The firelioii nientimied in this and the two following decrees is iii- 
coiTBCt. NiooniticViua was archon. of that year. Far on nooomit of the 
events, aoe Vol. I. Appendix II!. p. 293. 

' Cytlievus ■wna one of the Syfioi of Attica. The oomraon reading ia 
Kiapiog. Eeis^e GBems to ihiiik that Eubulus might be called a Cy- 
prian, thongh a citizen of Athens, if he had been eduoHted oi- loug re- 
sided at 0ypi-u8. However that may be, such would not be liis deeorip- 

^ The term mllfiil applies to Philip as well as Amyntas. "In his 
own person," or "on his own aeeoant," would hardly be Buitable to 
Philip. The student shonld notice the use of the plural ayvo/ioeobaiv, 
followod by the diejunetive olauseB, It is perhaps an expression of the 
following thought: — "If it ba a trespass on the part of the captors, 
whether eomraitted by Amyntas on his own account, or under tlie 
special orders of Philip" 

* The clause Koi reiTo ypdiiat Myew depends on ditcn, and is to ba 
construed thus : ypd^iu, " to iosei't an order in the decree," T-EjEiVy '* for 
the embaaaadors to state," &o. 

B2 
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" In the archonship of Neocles, on the last Any of Boedro- 
mion, at Ihe desire of the council, the presidents and genevals 
introduced their report of the proceedings of the assembly, to 
wit, that the people had resolved to appoint enihaseadoi-s to 
Philip for the recovery of the ships, and to furnish them with 
insti'uctiona and with the decrees of the assembly ; and they 
appointed the following : Cephisophon son of Cleon of Ana- 
phlystus; Democritus son of Demophon of Anagyrus; Poiy- 
critus son of Aperaantus of Cothocidie, In the presidency of 
the Hippothoontian tribe, on the motion of Aristophon of 
Colyttue, committee-man." 

Now then, as I produce these decrees, so do you, jEschines, 
point out what decree of my passing makes me chargeable 
with the war. You can not find one : had you any, there is 
nothing you would sooner have produced. Why, even Philip 
makes no charge against me on account of the war, though 
he complains of others. Read Philip's own letter. 



"Philip, king of Macedon, to the Council and People of 
Athens, greeting. Your embassadors, Cephisophon, Democ- 
ritus, and Polycritus, came to me and conferred about the 
release of the galleys which Laomedon commanded. Upon the 
whole, I think you must be very simple, if you imagine I do 
not see that those galleys were commissioned, under the pre- 
tense of conveying corn from the Hellespont to Lemnos, to 
relieve the Selymbrians, whom I am besieging, and who are 
not included in the friendly treaty suhasting between us. 

I "We have seen that by the last daoree the people had ordered a 
meeting of the council to be convened, to elect embasaadore to Philip. 
The preBidentaniidgeneral8,towhom that task Tvas intrusted, convene 
the ooaneil accordingly, and lay bcfora them the business for ■which 
thoywere called— (tpj/tari^Eiv is the naaal word, signifying "to intro- 
duce the topie of diacnsBion, the business of the day"). Ttie council 
proceed, to execute the order of the people, and elect the embaBsadors. 
That is tlieir ^^kt/jq, the Benatorial decree containing their appoint- 
ment of embassadors, parsuant to the decree of the popular Hisembly. 
The documanthnaperplexedcomnientatora, but really has no difiiciilty. 
Sciiiimann explains it in his treatise " De Comitiis" (04). As to jrpoc- 
ipoi, which I translate " oommittee-man," see Appendix IT. 
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And these instructions were given, without leave of tho 
Athenian people, by certain magistrates and others who arc 
not now in office, but who are anyways desirous for tiie 
people to exchange our present amity for a renewal of war, 
and are far more anxious for such a consummation than to 
relieve the Selymbrians. They suppose it will be a source of 
income to themselves : however, I scarcely think it is for' 
your advantage or mine. Wherefore I release you the vessels 
carried into my port ; and for the future, if, instead of allow- 
ing your statesmen to adopt malignant measures, you will 
punish them, 1 too will endeavor to laaiutain the peace. 
Farewell." 

Here is no mention by him of Demosthenes, or any charge 
against me. Why then, while lie complains of the others, 
makes he no mention of my acts? Because he must have 
noticed his own agressions, had he written aught concerning 
me ; for on these I fixed myself — these I kept resisting. And 
first I proposed the embassy to Peloponnesus,' when into 
Peloponnesus he began to steal j next that to Eubcea,^ when 
on Eubtea he was laying his hands; then the expedition (no 
longer an embassy) to Oreus, and that to Eretria, when he 
established rulers in those dties. Afterward I dispatched aU 
the armaments, by w hich Chersonesus was preserved, and By- 
z^itium, and all our lilies ; whence to you there accrued 
the nobleat results — praises, eulogies, honors, crowns, thanks 
from those you succored ; while the people attacked — those 
that trusted you then obttuned deliverance, those that disre- 
garded you have had often to remember your warnings, and 
to bo convinced that you were not only their iriends, but wise 
men also and prophets : for all that you predicted has come 
to pass. 

That Philistides would have given a great deal to keep 
Oreus — Ciitarchus a great deal to keep Eretria — Philip him- 
self a great deal to have these vantage-posts^ against you, and 

' This -was the embassy referred to in the third Philippic, which pre- 
ventfid tha advanoeof Philipinlo thePeloponnese,D.c. 343. Forn brief 
Hoooant of Philip's prooeedinga in PeloponnefiOa, see Appeadis VIII, 

' As to Eabffia, see vol I. pp. 101, 138, 150. 

' Or periia™ simply "these advantages." Jacobs; uiii diese Vor- 
theiU gegen Jiaok zu erhaltea. Pabat : uin dieses alles gegen Eudt aiM- 
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in other matters to avoicl exposure, and any inquiry 'nt h'' 
wrongful acts in general — no man is ignorant, and le t f 11 
you. For the embassadors who came hei-e then from CI t 
chus and Philistides lodged with you, ^Eschines, and j 
their host. The commonwealtli regarded them as n 
whose offera were neither just nor ad\'anfageous, and xp 11 d 
them J but they were your friends. None of thei d g 
then wei-e accomplished;' you slanderer — who saj f n 
that I am silent wJien I have got something, and bawl 1 
I have spent it J^ That is not yow custom. Y 1 wl 
when you have something, and will never stop, unless th 
jury stop you by disfranchisement to-day.^ 

When you crowned me then for those services, and A t n 
icus drew up the same words that Ctesiphon here 1 n w 
drawn up, and the crown was proclaimed in the the t — f 
this now is the second proclamation in my favor' — JE h 
being present, neither opposed it, nor indicted tL m 
Take this decree now and read it. 

THE DBCKEE. 

" In the archonship of ChEei'ondas, son of Hegemon, on the 
twenty-flfth of Gamelion, in the presidency of the Leontian 

' Tlie argument is — Pliilistidea nnd Clitnraliiis were unable to no- 
compliah tiioir parposo, and that chiefly tJii'ough my opposition. Yet 
it is notorious, they wonld have given n large bribe to have obtained 
powerful support at Athens. Then what haoomes of yonr charge of 
corruption against me ? 

■ jEBchinas, defending himself against the reproach of having retired 
from pnblio nffail-s, said that his own habits were so simple, and his 
desires so moderate, that he was not compelled to apealt inpublio for 
lacre's sake — Demosthenes, on tlie contrary, never opened his mouth 
bnt when he was liired. The words here referred to ace; nil S ol/iai 
7\c^ijv liiv aeaiyTiKa;, avriXuaa^ 6l xcKpayac- 

Many idle stories to the same effect wars circulated against Demos' 
thenes, besides the celebrated charge in the affair of Harpalua. There 
is one told by Aulns Oellins, tbot he had been blibed by the Milesian 
embassadors to withdraw his opposition to them in the assembly, and 
afterward, hearing from Aristodemus the actor tliat he had received a 
talent for hh performance — "I," said he, "have received more than 
that for being silent." 

' If the prosecutor failed to obtain a fifth part of the votes, baBides 
a fine of a thousand draobms, he incurred a partial disfi-anahisement, 
which incapacitated hitn to prefer a similar charge in future. 

* Tovrov means "this of Ctesiphon." So Schaefar rightly explains 
it. Pabst's version ia; so dass die.! sdioit die siueile Verkiindiguni/ die- 
mr Mhrefiir niiah ist. I have adopted the txirn of Leland, 
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tribe, Aristonicus of Piirearrii moyei3 : Whereas Dcmostlieaes 
son of Demosthenes of Fteania hath rendered many important 
services to the people of Athene, and to divers of her allies 
heretofore, and hath also on the pi-esent occasion aided them 
by his decrees, and liberated certain of the cities in Eubcea, 
and perseveres in his attachment to the people of Athens, and 
doth by word and deed whatever good he can for the Athe- 
nians themselves and the rest of the Greeks; It is resolved 
by the Council and People of Athens, to honor Demosthenes 
son of Demosthenes of Paeania ■with public praise' and a 
golden crown, and to proclaim the crown in the theatre at 
the Dyonysian festival at the new tragedies, and the procla- 
mation of tlie crown shall he given in charge to the presiding 
tiibe and the prize-master.^ On the motion of Aristonicus 
of Phrearrii." 

Is there one of you that knows of any disgrace foiling on 
the state by reason of this decree, or any scorn or ridicule — 
consequences which this man now predicts, if I am crowned ? 
It is when acts are recent and notorious that, if good, they 
obtain reward, if the contrary, punishment ; and it appears 
that I then obtained reward, not blame or punishment So, 
up to the penod of those tran'^action*', I am acLnow ledged on 
all occasions to h'we piomoted the interests of the et^te — Le 
ciuse mv speeches and motions prevailed in your couuals — 
1 £ cause my measui es w ere executed and procured ci on ns for 
the commDnwoalth and for me and all of jou — because jou 
hive offered saenhces and thinlt'^vings to the j,ods foi their 

When Philip theiefore was dinen out of Fubfei with 

iims bj JOU, witli counsels and deurees — ihoigh some 

peisona there sliould buist' — bj me he eou^lit some new 

The epithet piibhc eeema neiessary m out Innguage t> ospicss 

tl e d stinptioa confeiied upon DemoBtlienes thoi gli indeed ne bhv 

topiaiseGod la tlie secse of to glanf) and KnaLq caie hat 
I eome to bury Cteear not to praise him 
I,elandbas: "pay public honors." Brongbam: "eignalize." Bpillan: 
"bestow honors. Anger: "aooorder pub]ic[uement dee louauges." 
Jacobs: Lob iU (rtkeikn. Pabst: belabeii, 

' The person who adjudged the prizes in the various oontcsts during 
the festival. 

' Demosthenes is fond of this expression. Compare Yirgil, Eelog. 
vii. 26. 

Invidia rumpantur ut ilia Codro. 
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position of attack upon Athens.^ Seeing tliat we use more 
foreign corn tiian any people, and wishing to command tlie 
passage of the corn-trade, lie advanced to Thrace ; the Byzan- 
tines being his allies, he first required them to join in the war 
against you, and when they refused, saying (truly enough) 
that they had not made alliance on such terms, he threw 
up intrenchmenta before the city, planted batteries, and laid 
siege to it. What course hereupon it became you to take, I 
will not ask again ; it is manifest to all. But who was it 
that succored the Byzantines, and rescued them ■* who pre- 
vented the alienation of the Hellespont at that crisis '' Tou, 
men of Athens. When I say you, I mean the commonwealth. 
But who advised, framed, executed the measures of state, 
devoted bimself wholly and unreservedly to the public busi- 
Bess? — I! — What benefits thence accrued to all, you need 
no further to be told ; you have learned by experience. For 
the war which then sprang up, besides that it brought honor 
and renown, kept you in a cheaper and more plentiful supply 
of all the necessaries of life than does the present peace, 
which these worthies maintain to their country's prejudice in 
the hope of something to come. Perish such hope ! Never 
may they share the blessings for which you men of honest 
wishes pray to the gods, nor communicate their own principles 
to you 1 

Eead them now the crowns of the Byzantines, and those of 
the Permthians, which they conferred upon the country as a 
reward. 

THE BrZANTINE DECREE, 

" la the Presbyters bip^ of Eosporichus, Damagetus moved 

' Leland: "he raised another engine ngainst this state." Spillsn 
follows him. Fmnois hag " battery." So has Anger. Jacobs; uersuchle 
er einea Angriff andrsr Art gegen die Btadt. Pabst: andere Sckuti- 
wehr lum, Kampf, Brougham: "some new raode of beleaguei-ing our 
state." A oritie in tba Times su^aats: "another mode of nnnoyanea." 
TiiBt^ no doabt, ia the general meaniag; but in. tlie translation we 
should not lose eight of the strict eignifioation of i^iTeiX"ypo!', The 
oooupation of Byzantium would be, in reference to the corn-trade, what 
the occupation of Eiibcea might have been for tho parpose of a moro 
direct attack upon Athena. Seo my observations in the Preface to the 
Pirst Volume, p. 6. 

' Hievomnemon (the 'word in the original) appears to hove been the 
name of the chief mngistrate at Byzantium, wliose Leim of ofiiee fur- 
nished tlie date of tlie year, aa the arehon did at Athens. Tiio name 
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J assembly, having oLtained permi&'^ion of the Council: 
■eas the people of Athens have ever in former times been 
friendly to the Byzantines and their allies, and to their kins- 
men the Ferinthians, and have rendered them many signal 
services, and also, on the present occasion, when Philip of 
Macedoii attempted by invasion and siege to exterminate the 
Byzantines and Perinthiatis, and burned and ravaged their 
country, they succored us with a hundred and twenty ships 
and provisions and weapons and soldiers, and rescued us from 
grievous perils, and pi-eserved our hereditary constitution, our 
laws, and our sepulchres ; it is resolved by the people of By- 
zantium and Peiintlius to grant unto the Athenians the right 
of intermarriage, citizenship, purchase of land and houses, the 
first seat at the games, first admission to the Council and Peo- 
ple after the sacriflees, and exemption from all public services 
to such as vrish to reside in the city : and that three statues 
of sijcleen cubits be erected in the harbor,' representing the 
People of Athens crowned by the People of Byzantium and 
Perinthus :' and deputations sent to the general assemblies 
of Greece, the Isthmian, Nemean, Olympian, and Pythian, 
to proclaim tlie crowns wherewith the people of Athens hath 
been honored by us, that all the Greeks may know the virtue 
of the Athenians, and the gratitude of the Byzantines and 
Ferinthians." 

Mow read the crowns given by the people of Chcrsonesus. 

THE DECEKE OF THE CHEKSONESITES. 

" The Chersonesites, inhabitants of Sestus, Eleus, Madytus, 
and Alopeconnesus, crown the Council and People of Athens 
with a golden crown of the value of sixty talents,' and build 

(whioli iraa held by the magistratfis of aoma other Dorian stnteB) ira- 

£orts the perfofmance of Bome priestly or religious duties. As it BoundB 
arsh in English, I have ventured to tranelnte it at tlie risk of cavil, 
Witii respect to the Amphiotjonio deputies so called see Appendix I. 
, ' 8ueh. perhaps, is the meaning of tv t^ Baimoplx'i'- Others -would 
■read Boirirop^ 

' Statues of countries and people are often mentioned. Thus, Pa-u- 
Banias sawin the PineuB a statue of the Athenian Denras by Leoehnres, 
and another by Ljaon. (Lib. i. c. 1 and S.) Polybiua mentions a statue 
of the Rhodian People croivned by the Syracusan, irhlcli Hiero and 
&elo erected in the great square of Ehoiies. (Lib. v. 88.) And there 
was a celebrated one of the Athenian by Parrhaaius. 
' According to Groiioviua, Bockh, and Jncohs, we are not to suppose 
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an altor to Gratitude and the Athenian People, beeaus© that 
People hatli helped the Chersonesites to obtain the greatest 
of blessings, by rescuing them from the power of Philip, 
and restoring their counti'y. their laws, their liberty, their 
sanctHaries ; and in all future time they will not fail to be 
grateful, and do what service they can. Decreed in general 
Council." 

Thus the saving of Chersonesus and Byzantium, the pre- 
venting Philip's conquest of the Hellespont, and the honors 
therefore bestowed on this country, were the effects of my 
policy and administration ; and more than this — they proved 
to all mankind the generosity of Athens and the baseness of 
Philip. He, the ally and filend of the Byzantines, was before 
all eyes be^eging them — what could be more shamefiil or out- 
rageous? — ^You, who might justly on many grounds have re- 
proached them for wrongs done you in former times, instead 
of bearing malice and abandoning the oppressed, appeared as 
their deliverers ; conduct which procured you glory, good-will, 
honor from all men. That you have crowned many of your 
statesmen, every one knows ; but through what other person 
(I mean what minister or orator), beades myself, the common- 
wealth has been crowned, no one can say. 

To prove now the malignity of those calumnies, which he 
urged against the Eubceans and Byzantines, reminding you 
of amy nnkindness which they had done you — prove it I shall, 
not onJy by their falsehood, which I apprehend you know 
already, but (were they ever so true) by showing the advant- 
ages of my policy — I wish to recount one or two of the noble 
acts of your own state, and to do it briefly ; for individuals, as 
well as communities, should ever strive to model their future 
conduct by the noblest of their past. 

Well then, men. of Athens — when the Lacediemonians had 
the empire of land and sea, and held the country round 
Attica by governors and gai'risons, Eubcea, Tanagra, all 
Bieotia, Megara, .^S^ina, Cteonas, the other islands; when 
our state possessed neither ships nor walls ; you marched out 

that a crown ■was given of tha actual weight or vahie of Eixty talents, 
but that six draohma of gold ara {by a foiTn of speech naual in some 
CKses) caHed a talent. A eimilnr opown of a hundred talents, given by 
the Carthaginiaiia to Demareta, tlie wife of Gelo, is jnentioued hv 
Diodorus. (Lib. xi. 28.) 
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to Haliartus,' and again not many days after to Coi-inth; 
albeit the Athenians of that time liad many cause.? of reseiit- 
meiit against liotli Corintliians and Thebans for (heir acts in 
the Decelean war:^ but they fchowed no resentment, none. 
And yet neither of these steps (ooli tliey, .^^schinea, for bene- 
factors, nor were they blind to the danger ; but they -would 
not for such reasons ab^ndoi} people who sought their protec- 
tion i for the sake of renown and glory they ■willingly exposed 
themselves to peril; just and noble was their resolve! For 
to all mankind tlie end of life is death, though one keep one's 
self shut up in a closet;^ but it becomes brave men to strive 
always for honor, with good hope before them,* and to endure 
courageously whatever the Deity ordains. 

Thus did yoMT ancestors, thus the elder among yourselves. 
For, though the Laoedsemonians were neither friends nor 
benefactors, but had done many grievous injuries to our state, 
yet when the Thebans, victorious at Leucti'a, sought thdr 
destruction, you prevented it, not fearing the power and repu- 
tation then poas^sed by the Thebans, nor i-eckoning up the 
merits of those whom you were about to tight for. And so 
you demonstrated to all the Greeks, that, howevei' any peo- 
ple may offend you, you reserve your anger against them for 
other occasions ; but should their existence or liberty be im- 
periled, you will not reseat your wrongs or bring them into 
account. 

' This was B.C. 396,at the breating out of the wnr,in\phioliAtlien3, 
Thebes, Corliitli, and Ai^oa, combined agftinstLacadiemon. (Sea vol. I. 
p 64.) Tbe battle of Corinth, in. ^iihicn tlie Lncedmmonians defeatecl 
the allies, took place in the year following tbe siege of Hallartiia. 

' The latter part of the Peloponneeion mar, so callecS from the ooon- 
Jiation of Deoelea, a fortress in Attiea, fifteen miles fi-om Athens, b.o. 
413. By menas of tliis poet the enemy got the command of the tevri- 
tory round Athens, and reduced tba Atheniaas to great distress by cut- 
ting offfiupplieBof oorn and provisions. 

' Spillan, Jacobs, and Pabst render olxiaxi^ " a cage," Kajich ; an in- 
terpretaUon found in Harpocratioa. Compare the lines ofPropertius: 
Illo licet ferro oantus se oondat et (ere, 
Mors tamen incluEum protrahit inde caputs 

* Thave heretatenirpo/JaAJo/diiouf in the simple sense of "proposing 
to themselvea," or "having before their eyes." So SpillanhosiU And 
Jacobs: mil froher Hoffnwtg vor Aiigen. Bnt Raiske understood it in 
the more ordinary sense of ■' putting before them ns a defense." And 
BO Leiand rendei-s it; "armed in fair Iiopes of suooess." And Pabst! 
'»icA dasa mit d^n Schilds der ffuien Hoffnvng waffnsn. 
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And not in these instances only liatli such been your tem- 
per. Again, wiien the Tiiebans were taking possession of 
Eubcea,^ jou looked not quietly on — jou lemembeied not the 
wrongs done you by Themison and Theodorus in tlie aflair of 
Oropus,^ but assisted even them. It was the time when the 
volunteer captains' firat offered themselves to the state, of 
whom I was one; — but of this presently. However, it was 
glorious that you saved the island, but fer more glorious that, 
when you had got their persons and their cities in your power, 
you fairly restored them to the people who had ill-used you, 
and made no reckoning of your wrongs in an afiair where you 
were trusted. 

Hundreds of cases which I could mention I pass over — 
sea-fights, land-marches, campaigns, both in ancient times and 
in your own, all of which the commonwealth has undertaken 
for the freedom and safety of the Greeks in general. Then, 
having observed the commonwealth engaging in contests of 
such number and importance for the interests of othera, what 
was I to urge, what course to recommend her, when the ques- 
tion in a manner concerned herself? — To revive grudges, I 
suppose, against people who wanted help, and to seek pre- 
tenses for abandoning every thing. And who might not justly 
have killed me, had I attempted even bywords to tarnish any 
of the honors of Athens? For the thing itself, I am ceitain, 
you would never have done — had yon wished, what was to 
hinder you? — any lack of opportunity? — had you not these 
men to advise it? 

I must return to the next in date of my political acts ; and 
here again consider what was most beneficial for the state, I 
saw, men of Athens, that your navy was decaying, and that, 
while the rich were getting off* with small payments, citizens 

■^ As to the wai' in Eubcea, see vol. I, pp. 114, 2T5. 

' Themison and Ttieodocna were th« rulers of Eretrla, 'who seised 
upon Oropus, e-o. 366. See vol. I p. 210, 

' The exertions of tliese voluntnry trierarclis enabled tha Athaniana 
to ship off their troops in three days. Tha orators frequently boast«d 
of thie eirpedition: for example, Demosthenes in the speech agaiuat 
Androtion ; Machines in the speech against Ctealphon. 

' Sebaefer rightly expWnB dTe?,ctc, " qai tam pauea oontribuerant^ 
nihil ut dare viderentnr. My translation expresses this hy a vernacn- 
larpbvaae. Wemiglitsay, "esoaping with." Braiigham has " escaping , 
hU taxes by paying an insignilioant eontvibution." Leland; "purehaas 
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of moderate or small fortunes were losing their substance, 
and tlie state, by reason thereof, missing ber opportunities of 
action. I therefoi-e proposed a law, by whicb I compelled 
the one class (the rich) to perform their duty, and stopped 
the oppression of the poor ; and — what was most- useful to 
the country — I caused her preparations to be made in time. 
And being indicted for it, I appeared on the charge before 
you, and was acquitted ; and the prosecutor did not get hia 
portion' of the votes. But what sums, think ye, the chief 
men^ of the Boards, or those in the second and third degrees, 
oflered oie, first, not to propose that law, secondly, when I 
had recorded it, to diwp it on the abatement-oaf b ?3 Such 
sums, men of Athens, as I should be afraid to tell yon. And 
no wonder they did so ; for under the former laws they might 
divide the chaise between sixteen, spending little or nothing 

atotnl exemption from public taxes at the expeaee of a tvifiine ooiitri- 
bution." But tliej sbould liava avoided a reference to any otnei' pay- 
ments tlian what relate to the tl'ierarohy. 

' The flftli part, to save him fiDm the penalty. 

' Aooovdjng to Ulpian, the first threa hundred among tho Symmoriia 
were called ■^spovs;. See os to this subject, vuL I. Appendix V. 

' 'TTm/iocia commonly meant an ooth or affidavit sworn by a party 
to aonuae, in order to obtain some adjournment or delay. But, aooor5- 
ing to tlie explanation of Julius Pollux, it wae applied also to the oafli 
sworn by a person who threateiiad another with a ypaii^ napavo/iav or 
indictment foi' nil illegal measure. Any citizen was at liberty to indict 
the author of a decree, though ptissed by tlie popular assembly w'th'n 
a twelvemonth after the passing ; and it became void, if the ind tm nt 
succeeded. He gave notice of his intention to prosecute bj a jubl o 
declaration, supported by oath,tbiit he believed the decree in q t n. 
to be illegal op unoonstitntional ; and this had the effect of su p nJ g 
the validity of the decree until after the trial. Tiierefore, neS h mann 
obsarres (De Comitiis, IBB), tliis oath, which had the effect of adj u n 
ing a law, was so called by analogy to the legal oath. See the App nd 
ix to this volume on tbe ypaiji^ rapavSiuiv. 

In none of the translations do I And any explanatiDn of Kora^aXovTa. 
I take it to mean, "having entered it in the public register," i e. in the 
temple of the Mother of the Gods, kv 70 Mj??™^ where the records of 
all decrees were kept. (See Sohomann, De Comitiis, 129.) 

DemoBtbenes, after carrying his measure iu the assembly, and de- 
positing it according to custom in the pnblio archives, might have 
abandoned the defense of it, bad ha chosen to compromise the matter 
with his opponents; as Wolf righUy explains it — "Qno paeto impune 
tulisaet Demosthenes prffivaricatioDem latnm? 8i oollusisaet cum ad- 
versarlo, is actionem noii pei'aecutus essef, ac Demosthenes, anno elapse, 
indcmnis fuiaaot." 
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themselves, and grinding down tlie needy citizens ; whereas 
under my law every one had to pay a sum proportioned to 
his means, and there was a captain for two ships, where be- 
fore there was a partner with fifteen others for one ship 5 for 
they were calling themselves not captains any longei-, but 
partnei-s. They would have given any thing then to get these 
regulations annulled, and not be obliged to perform their du- 
ties. Eead me, first, the decree for ivhich I appeared to the 
indictment, then the service-rolls, that of the former law, and 
that under mine. Bead. 

THE DECREE.' 

"In the archonship of Polycles, on the sixteenth of Boedro- 
mion, in the presiclency of the Hippothoontian tribe, Demos- 
thenes son of Demosthenes of P-sania intraduced a law for 
the naval service,^ instead of tlie former one under which 
there were the associations of joinf-captains ; and it was 
1 by the council and people And Patrocles of Phlyus 
1 indictment against Demosthenes for an illegal 

* SBliomaDo, itt his clinptei ou Decrees (De Coniitiis, 130), nfter 
juentioning the ordinaiy eiguifioation of ths word ijr^^ia/ia. viz., " a law 
passed by the people in assembl) ' naJ abillordaoreo of thaeouncil," 
proceeds to say, that it has a third and move extended meaning. "By 
thatnama," ha says, "the Athenians designated those pnbiie roeoKls 
which did not contain the actual bill or decree, but merely an seeount 
of the ciraumstances connected tvith the proposal or adoption tbareof, 
or a statement of the measures passed in consequence by the people. 
The object of this was, to have at liand always, in case they should be 
IV anted again, authentic doouments of the whole ti'ansnotion." In sap- 
port of hiB assertion, be refers to this and some other of the reeorda 
cited in the OrntJon on the Crown. Their genuineuesB, however, has 
been questioned In this one, as well as in othei's, the name of the 
arelion is false. I donbt whether the word ever bora the extended 
meaning assigned to it by Sebomann. Suppose the record in the text 
could be caiied -^'^(Ofio, it could hardly bo the -^v^ia/ia saff 5 tl<jyWov 
T^ ypa^^v, which Demosthenes requires to be read, bat of whicb it 
coutainB only a short recital. It is possible, indeed, that Demosthenes, 
though he calls on the olerk to read the decree, produced in fact only 
the document wbiob is preEcrvad to ns, and which might nnawer bie 
purpose quite as well, and even better, because it contained a memorial 
of his own acquittal, and the consequent establishment. of his decree. 

' Reislie understands iip;i:eioti. Taylor trnnslntea it "for the admi- 
ralty." Schaeter adopts Stephens' explanation, that tS rpivP'^pX"'^ " 
nothing mopo than Totir Tpiijpiipjouf. Then it means "a law for the 
regulation of tlie trierarabs." 
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t, and, not having obtained his share of the votes, paid 
the penalty of five handred draehma." 
Now produce that fine roll. 

THE ROLL. 

"Let sixteen captains be called out for every galley, as 
they are associated in the companies,' from, the age of twenty- 
five to forty, defi^ying the charge equally," 

Now for the roll under my law. 

THE ROLL. 

"Let captains be chosen according to their property by 
valnatioa, taking ten talents to a galley ; if the property be 
valued at a higher sum, let the chaise he proportionate, as far 
as three ships and a tender ; and let it be in the same propor- 
tion for those whose property is less than ten talents, joining 
them in a partnership to mate up ten talents."' 

Think ye I but slightly helped the poor of Athens, or that 
the rich would have spent but a trifling sum to escape the 
doing what was right! X, glory, however, not only in having 
refiised this compromise, and having been acquitted on the 
indictment, but because my law was beneficial, and I have 
prov^ it so by trial. For during the whole war, while the 
armaments were shipped off according to my regulations, no 
captain ever appealed to you' against oppression, or took 
sanctuary at Munychia,^ or was imprisoned by the clearing- 
ofScers;' no galley was lost to the state by capture abroad, 

' Literally, '- aijcording to tlia aeaooiationa in the companies." Aoxoi 
here uve the aame as ou/yiopioi, aocordtng to Wolf. 

" The ten talents, whioh nre made the baais.of this regulation, are 
the ratable value of the property, as Bookh explains it, wliiob would 
be one-fifth of the whole for tbe Ligheet class, if tbe valuation of b.c. 
S'19 'was in force ; so tiiat a man possessing fifty talents would have 
the charge of one ship, a hundred talents, of two ships, a hnndi'ed and 
fifty talents, of three ships ; and a tender would have to be found in 
addition for a certain sum beyond, which is not specified. Higher the 
charge was not can-ied. Those who hod less than ten talent* of rata- 
ble capital clubbed together for one ship, but the rating was in a low- 
er propoHion. See Vol 1 Appendixes IV. and V. 

*'IjtErj?ptofe!i>aiis literally, "todeposittatthealtnror elsewhere) an 
pHve bough wrapped with wool," whiehwas the symbol of supplication. 

' In a temple of Diana in tbe port of Munycbia. 

' The dnosToXdc were ten officers, whose bueinese it was to espe^ite 
the equipment of tJie fleet, and its clearance out from port — a Boai'd 
of Dispateh, 
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or left behind froiu uafltness to-go to sea. Under the former 
lawa all those things happened — because the burden was put 
upon the poor, and therefore difficulties frequently arose. I 
transferi-ed the charge from the poor to the wealthy, and then 
every duty was doue. For this itself too I deserve praise, 
that I adopted all such measures as brought glory aud honor 
and power to the state : there is no envy, spite, or malice iu 
auy measure of mine, nothing sordid or unworthy of Athena. 
The same character is apparent in my home and in my for- 
eign policy. At home, I never preferred the favor of the 
wealthy to the rights of tho laany : abroad, I valued not the 
presents or the friendship of Fhilip above tho general interests 
of Greece. 

I conceive it remains for me to speak of the proclamation 
and the accounts : for, that I acted for the best — that I have 
throughout been your friend and zealous in your service — is 
proved abundantly, methinlts, by what I Lave said already. 
The most important part of ray policy and administration I 
pass by, considering that I have in regular course to i"eply to 
the charge of illegality; and beades — though I am silent as 
to the rest of my political acts — the knowledge yon all have 
will seiTe me equally well. 

As to the arguments wliich he jumbled together about the 
counter- writ ten laws,' I hardly suppose you comprehend 
them — I myself could not understand tjie gi-eater part. 
However I shall argue a just case in a stiaiahtforwaid way. 
So far from saying that I am not accountable, as the prose- 
cutor just now falsely asserted, I acknowledge that I am all 

' Tha IttWB alleged to have been violated were copied out and hung 
- 'loard side by aide with the immigiieddeorf n^— ■-: 1 — '-- 

ti«e it in Ins speech ngaiDst Cteeipliou {( 

iK^, Srav dScvat jJovlu/isBa rb ipBdv Kal ti 
^popsv ^ 'SiayivaaKcTai, outu koi hi Taic ypafai; rajf tmj jrapavS/iuv 
irapdneiToi navCm toS ducaiov rovri rd eaiitiiov sal rS '^^la/ia xat ol irapa- 
■yeYpa/i/iivot vojioi. Compare Demosth. ooot. Aristoo. 640. Thai-a is no 
doubt ot this being the true meaning; the only difficulty is to traiislate 
trapayeypo/i/csvot tieaily. Spillan has ; " the tranaeribed laws." Francis 
the same. Leland: "authfutio transoript." Bpoughoro: "his oom- 
parative exhibition of the laws;" which cKpreeses tiie meaning more 
fully. The German translaiorfl would seam to have followed WoFs 
interpretation. Jacobs has iiber den WidersprucJi mil i^eii, Geset^eit. 
Pabst; iiber die Gesehmdriffkeiten. Perhaps we might render it, "con- 
trasted ;" or, "put in eounterview." 
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my iife accountable for what tis your statesman I have under- 
take!! or advised ; but for what I have volunteily given to 
the people out of my own private fortune, I deny that I am 
any day accountable — do you hear, JEschinea? — nor is any 
other man, let him even be one of the nine archona.' For 
what law is bo fu!I of injustice and inhumanity as to enact, 
that one who has ^ven of his private means, and done an act 
of generoaty and muniiicence, instead of having thanks, shall 
be brought before malignants, appointed to be the auditors 
of Mb liberality 1 None. If he says there is, let him pro- 
duce it, and I will be content and hold my tongue. But there 
is none, men of Athens. The prosecutor in his malice, be- 
cause I gave some of my own money when I superintended 
the theatre fund, says — " the Council praised him before he 
had rendered hia account." Not for any matters of which I 
had an account to render, but for what I spent of my own, 
you malignant! 

"Oh, butyou were a Conservator of Wallsl" says he. Yes; 
and for that reason was I justly praised, because I gave the 
sums expended and did not charge them. A charge requires 
auditing and examiners; a donation merits thanks and praise: 
therefore the defendant made this motion in my favor. 

That this is a settled principle in your heai-ts as well as in 
the laws, I can show by many proofs easily. First, Hausicles 
has oflen been crowned by you for what he expended out of 
his own funds while he was general. Secondly, Diotimus 
was crowned for his present of shields ; and Charidemus too. 
Again, Neoptoleraus here, superintendent of divers works, 
has been honored for his donations. It would indeed be 
cruel, if a man holding an office should eitheP, by reason of 
his office, be pi'ecluded from giving his own money to the 
state, or have, instead of receiving thanks, to render an ac- 
count of what he gave- To prove the truth of my state- 
ments, take and read me the original decrees made in favor 
of thrae men, 

A DECEEE.'^ 

" Archon, Demonicus of Phlyus. On the twenty-sixth of 
Boedromion, with the sanction of the council and people, Cal- 

' Tlie arohona were not only liable to tlie evSvvi;, but to nn esaiuin- 
ation by tlie oounoil previous to admission to their office. 
" The event referred to in tliJs deci'eo seenu lo hnve taken place 
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lias of Phreami moved : That the council and, people resolve 
to crovm Kaosicles, general of foot, for that, there being two 
thousand Athenian ti'oops of the line in Imbms, for the de- 
fense of tlie Athenian residents in tliat island, and Philo of 
the finance department being by reason of storms unable to 
sail and pay the troops, he advanced money of his own, and 
did not ask the people for it again ; and that the crown be 
proclaimed at the Dionjsian festival, at the new tragedies," 



" Callias of Phrearril moved, the presidents declaring it to 
be with the sanction of the council : Whereas Charidemus, 
general of foot, having been sent to SaJamis, he and Dioti- 
mus, general of horse, after certain of the troops bad in the 
slurmish by the river been disarmed by the enemy, did at 
their own expense arm the young men with eight hundred 
shields; It hath been resolved by the council and people to 
crown Charidemus and Diotimus with a golden crown, and 
to proclaim it at the great Panathenaic festival, during the 
gymnastic contest, and at the Dionysian festival, at the 
exhibition of the new tragedies : the proclamation tO' be 
given in charge to the judges,^ the presidents, and the prize- 
mastere." 

during the Social TVar, B.a 355, when the Chians, Ehodinne, and By- 
zantines made a descent upon Lemnos and Imbrns, In that year Cal- 
listratus was arelion. The heading 'Apx<JV, icetead of enl 'Apxonioc, is 
noticed by Jacobs as imueual. Haueiolea is frequently iiientione'l by 
.aisohinea and Demosthenes in terms of praise. Ho commanded an 
Athenian force in the Sacred War, B.C. 36a. 

' As this decreo was moved by the same person as the preceding 
one, it is pefbaps referable to the aama period. Winieweki has con- 
jeetnred that, while Naneielea was sent to Imbrns, some hostile neigh- 
bors, perhaps the Megarians, took the opportunity of invading Salamis. 
Eeiske understands it of the Cyprian Salamie ; but this is not so prob- 
able. The Charidemus here mentioned is net to be confounded with 
Charidemus of Oreus, but is the pecson who, with Demosthenea and 
others, wga demanded by Alexander after the taking of Thebes, and 
thereupon fled to the court of Darius, by whom he was aftei-ward put 
to death. {Diodorus, xvii. 30.) Diotimus also was one of the men de- 
manded by Alexander. 

' Such IS tliB name which I give to the six jnnior archons, to avoid 
the uncouth title of Theamotlietes. It does not indeed (any more than 
Thesmothatea itself) convey a perfect idea of the official duties which 
they had to discharge; yet it is by no means inappropriate, seeing that 
the most impovtant pavt of them wete of a judicial nhavnctar, 
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Each of these men, _^schines, wfls accountable for tlic office 
■which he held, but oot accountable fov the matters in respect 
of which !ie was crowned. No more then am I; for sureiy I 
have the same righffl, under the same circumstances, as other 
men. Have I given money? I am praised for that, not be- 
ing accountable for what I gave. Itid I hold office? Yea; 
and I have rendered an account of my official acts, not of my 
bounties. Oh, but I was guilty of malpractices in office 1 
And you, present when the auditors bronglit mo up,' accused 
me not? 

To show you that he himself bears testimony to my having 
been crowned for what I had no account to render of, take 
and read the whole decree drawn up in my favor. By the 
portions of the bill which he never indicted it will appear that 
his prosecution is vexatious. Eead. 

THE DKCEEE.^ 

"In the archonship of Euthyeles, on the twenty-second of 
Pjanepsiou, in the presidency of the Qilneian tribe, Ctcsiphon 
son of Leosthenes of Anaphiystns moved : Whereas Demos- 
tlienes son of Demosthenes of Pteania, having been superin- 
tendant of the repair of the walls, and having expended on 
the works three additional talents out of his own money, hath 
given that sum to the people] and whereas, having been 

' Eitlier before tlie popular aeaembly, or before their own coart. the 
Xoyun^piav. But I I'ather tliink the former. Tlie acoounts having been 
sent in to the KoyiTral, and there not appearing to be any pecuniary 
deficit, they were posaed as a matter of course, unleaa soma accuser ap- 
pearea ; but the law afforded an opportunity for an aooueation at tlia 
popular lusenibly, before which the Aoyicrai ivera obliged to bring the 
parties as a matter o/form, and by pnblio proolamfttion to ask whether 
any citizen desired to aoouaa them. (^aoh. contra Cteaipli. 67.) 

Schbmann indeed (De Coniitiis, 208) appears to take a different yiaw. 

DemoBfhenea had passed the seruliny of the Logistra, and had no 
chai^a preferred against him at the close of his oiBeial year. This 
however, in point oflaw, was no answer to his opponent's ai^umant; 
for the l^ality of Ctesiphon'a measure was to be ti'ied by reference to 
tlia time when he introduced it, at which tim,e Demosthenes had not 
daai'ed himself o( his ofljcial responsibility. 

' The name of the arohon ia wrong here, and the decree is not in all 
mnnusoripfs. The terms of it do not i^ree with the recital in the in- 
dictment, though it is the same in substance. It mpy possibly be that 
in one we have the npo^oQ-eDiia, in the other the ^<fiapa as sanctioned 
by the assembly. 
Vol. II.— 
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appointed treasurer of the theoric fund, Le hath given to the 
theorie officers' of the tribes a hundred minas toward tha 
sacrifices, the council and people of Athens have resolved to 
honor Demosthenes son of Demosthenes ofPseanitt with public 
pi-aise, for the goodness and generosity which he has shown 
throughout on every occasion toward the people of Athene, 
and to crown him with a golden crown, and to proclaim the 
ci-own in the theatre, at the Dionysian festival, at the perform- 
ance of the new tragedies : the proclamation to be given in 
charge to the prize-master." 

These were my donations ; none of which have you in- 
dicted: the rewards wluch the council saya I deserve for 
them are what you arraign. To receive the gifts then you 
confess to be le^ ; the requital of them yon indict for illegal- 
ity. In the name of heaven ! what sort of person can a mon- 
ster of wickedness and malignity be, if not such a person as 
this! 

Concerning the proclamation in the theatre, I pass over 
the fact, that thousands of thousands have been proclaimed, 
and I myself have been crowned often before. But by the 
Gods ! are you so perverse and stupid, JEschines, as not to 
be able to reflect, that the party wowned has the same gloiy 
fi-om the crown wherever it be published, and that the proc- 
lamation is made iu the theatre for the benefit of those who 
confer the crown? For the heai'ei-s are all encouraged to 
render service to the state, and prfiise the parties who show 
their gratitude more than the party crowned. Therefore has 
our commonwealth enacted this law. Take and read me the 
law itself. 



"Whensoever any of the townships bestow crowns, proc- 
lamations thereof Jiall be made by them in theiv several 
townships, unless where any are crowned by the people of 
Athens or the council; and it shall be lawful for them to be 
proclaimed in the theatre at the Dionysian festival." 

Do you heai', .ffischines, the law distinctly saying — " unless 
where any are voted by the people or the council ; such may 

' KeiEte prefeve taking Bsopiso 
contvibutiona from all the tribes, 
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Why tlien, wretched man, do you play the 
pettifo^ei- ? Why manufacture arguments ? Why don't you 
take hellebore' for your malady ? Are you not asliamed to 
bring on a cause for spite, and not for any offense? — to alter 
some laws, and to garble others, the whole of which should ia 
justice be read to peraons sworn to decide awiordiiig to the 
lawsl And you that act thus describe the qualities which 
belong to a friend of the people, as if you had ordered a statue 
according to contract, and received it without having what 
the contract required ; or as if frieadS of the people were 
known by words, and not by .acts and measures ! And you 
bawl ou^ regardless of decency,' a sort of cart-laoguage,* ap- 
plicable to yourself and your race, not to me. ■ 

Again, men of Athens — I conceive abuse to differ from 



' Hellebore was used by the e 
people ofiasanity; and beoansa — „--. - 

Antioyra, " to send a perEonto AjjfJeyrs,"'W[iB asgoodasBayiiig he was 
mad. Horace, Sat. II. iii. 82 : — 

Dum doceo insanirc omnes, tos ordine adite. 
Danda est Hellebori nivilto pars maxima avarh : 
Kescio an Anticyraoi ratio illis destinet omcea. 
And ibid. 166 :~ 

Nnviget Antioyram: quid enim differ*, bavathrone 
Dones quicguid babes, an nimquam utare paratis? 
' Witli the espressioii in the original compare Virgil, jEn. IX. 695: — 
Digna atque indigna relatn 
Vooifcrans, 
' Billingsgate, as the Londoiiera would eay. 

It was the custom of the Atiienian women, in divers solemn procea- 
Bions, especiftUy at the ElensinisQ mysteries, when they were conveyed 
in open wagons or carts, to amnse themselves by jeering and jofeing one 
anotber, wilbout the sligbtest regard to modesty or propriety of lao' 
gnage. Hence t^ Ik rHv uiia^dv asa/jfiaTB came to signafy heeiitiona 
and indeceat abuse. Jlop'rrevsiv is nsed in the like sense, and also 
ye^piieiv, because at a certaio bridge over the Cephisus, where the 
prooessioQ stopped, the bantering of the Mies waxed peculiarly warm. 
Leknd observes — " The Frenob traosiator is extremely Bhoeted at thia 
interpretation, and can not persuade himself that tlie Athenian ladies 
could so far forget the modesty and reserve peculiar to tbeir seiL Bat 
it is well if this wore the worst part of their conduct, or if they were 
guilty of no greater transgression of modesty in the course of their at- 
tendanee on these famous rites," Dionysius of Haliearuassus. in his 
Eoman Antiquities (VII. 72), compares this cnstom of tlie Athenians 
witiv the license iillowed at a Roman triumph, where those who follow- 
ed the procassionwerepermittedtoraakefuQof the generals and other 
men of distinction by squibs and jests. 
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accusation in this, that accusation has to do with offenaes for 
which the laws provide penalties, abuse with tiie scandal 
■which enemies speak against each other according to their 
humor.^ And I believe our ancestora built these courts, not 
that we should assemble jou here and bring forth the secrets 
of private life for miitual reproach,^ but to give us the means 
of convicting persons guilty of crimes against the state, 
^schinea knew this as well as I, and yet he chose to rail 
rather than to accuse. 

Even in this way he must take as much as he gives ;' but. 
before I enter upon such matters, let me ask him one ques- 
tion — Should one call you. the state's enemy, or mine, 
..SCschines 1 IVIine, of course. Yet, whei'e you might, for any 
offense which I committed, have obtained satisfaction for the 
people according to the laws, you neglected it — at the audit, 
on the indictments and other trials ; but where I in my own 
person am safe on every account, by the laws, by time, by 
prescription,* by many previous judgments on every point, 
by my never having been convicted of a public offense — and 
where the country must share, more or less, in the repute of 
measures which were her own — ^here it is you have encoun- 
tered me. See if you are not the people's enemy, while you 
pretend to bo mine ! 

Since therefore the righteotB and true verdict is made 

' Comparo Cicero pro Ccelio : " Aliud est mtiladi^ero, aliiid aecUEare. 
Aoousatio crimen desiderat, rem nt definiat, hominem lit notet^ argu- 
mentoprobet, teste conSi'met; ranledictio aiitein niliil habet propositi, 
ptEeter contumeiiani ; quce ei patulantiuB j'setatnr, ooQTloium, ei face- 
tiuE, urbunitos uominatur." 

' Literally: " speak to the reproacb or one another secrets from pri- 
vate life i" adherlDg to Beklrer's reading of kukuc. Jacobs : and schitia- 
heiid die &eheamiiase des Privatlebem ^egensdHg lacfzudecheii. Pabsfc, 
to the same effect. 

' Lord Brougham justly censures the English translators, wlio liave 
not preserved the familiar expression in the Greek, that so well copre- 
Bponds with our own. Tliey are all upon stilts. He himself has: 
"But even in fbiakindof conflict it is right that he should get as good 
as he brings." 

' " By the Statute of Limitations," as wa shoald say. The j-pn^^ 
irapavajiuv could only be brought within a year afterthe decree. The 
tiidovri was to tiike place within tliirty days after tiie expiration of the 
term of office, and the acenscrwas bound to. appear when the accounts 
were rendered, or before they were passed. Sea my article npoffeojiZo 
in the Areli, D)i:t., also m-ticie EMiJv;. 
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clear to all;' but I must, it seems — though not naturally 
ibnd of railing, yet on account of the calumnies iittei-ed by 
my opponent — in reply to so many falsehoods, just mention 
some leading particulars concerning him, and show who iTo is, 
and fi'om whom descended, that so readily begins using hard 
woi-ds — and what lai^uage he carps at, after uttering such 
as any decent man would have shuddered to pronounce.? — 
Why, if my accuser had been JEncus, or Rliadamanthus, op 
Minos, instead of a prater,^ » hack of the market, a pestilent 
scribbler, I don't think he would have spoken su<^ things, or 
found such offensive terms, shouting, as in a tragedy, " O 
Earth! O Sun! O Virtue!"^ and the like; and again ap- 
pealing to Intetiigence and Education, by which the honor- 
able is distinguished from the base: — all this you undoubted- 
ly heard from his lips- Accui-sed one !* "What have you or 

' Leinnd, following Wolf, infers ffom this passnge thnt tlipro lind 
been Eoma ncclatnatioit in the court, whicli Demosthenes nfFects to con- 
aider as tlie general Tuioe of the jury. I agree ■with lord Brougham, 
that this is not a neeessai? inference fi-om the tezt^ where the con- 
neotioi) with wiiat goes before is plain and cosy. 

" I have preserved the nnnoolnthoti of the original In ric oi'« av 
6xv!jas I have oonverted the interrogative, which js unsuitable to our 
language, into an affirmative. This weakens the sentence, but as a 
dompensation I Etrengthen uki^ite, 

' The word tnreppo^yo; in the same sense oocuva in the Aota of the 
Apostles, xvii. 18, where our version is "babbler." The origin of tiiis 
meaning is unceftain. XlspiTiiifiua dyopSf describes a low fellow who 
frequented the market, where locise and dissolnte characters of all 
BorW uaed to congregate, Jacobs and Pabst render it, MarktBchreier, 
"mountebank," or "blackguard," ns we should SBj. Aristophanes 
eays in the Knights: 

driil troniipb; ddj dyopa^ el Koi dpaai;. 

* TJiia oooara at the end of tlie speeoli agaiust Ctesiphon. 

' Lord Brougham's ti'analation oi KuSapiia\s — "You abomination;" 
upon which his reviewer has the following note- — 

"It is quits clear that Lord Brougham himself has no notion of the 
real meanmc of the word. We refer for explanation of it to Mituhell's 
edition of the Knighta of Aristophanes, v. 708 and v. 1,099. He will 
there aes that nuSofi/ia was an espiatory viotim, offered up to atone for 
the guilt, and avert the punishment, of the parties saciifioing. Two 
such viotime — both man, according to some writers, but a male. and 
female, aooording to others — were provided annually by the Athenian 
state for tliia purpose. A feeling of the utmost contempt and Iioriot 
otfiesf "' " ■ V ,„ 



perfectly 



attached to tliese Hoflup/iora. But of all this Lord Brongh.in 

"-■■' iMsoious. We can not translate, we can only approxi 

ig of KaSapfio. It is a sort of fi'oien word, which, m 
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yours to do with virtue ? How should you discern what is 
honorable or othci'wiae? How were you CTer qualified? 
What right have you to talk about education? Those who 
i-eally possess it would never say as much of themselves, but 
rather blush if another did : those who are destitute like you, 
but malte pretensions to it from stupidity, annoy the hear- 
ers, by their talk, without getting the reputation which they 
desire. 

I am at no loss for materials concerning you and your 
family, hut am in doubt what to mention first — whether 
how your father Tromes, being servant to Elpias, who kept 
a reading-school ui the temple of Theseus, wore a weight of 
fetters and a collar s^ or how your mother, by her morning 
spousals in the cottage by Hero Calamites,^ reared up you, 
the beautiful statue, the eminent thh-d-rate actor P — But all 

Mitchell remarks on another oocasion, requiroa the warm breath of 
oommentatorBiiip to uome over it before it can be thawed into iife and 
animation." 

This is a most unfair attack upon his Lordabip. There is not the 
least objection to his translation, nor doea it ut all appear that the 
meaning of K&Sapua was unknown to bim. The observation ubont 
frozen words is good enough, but it is misapplied. Comment is dif- 
ferent from translation. Jacobs renders it: Itu Schandfieck. Pabst; 
Scheuial Auger; "Scilfirat." 

' SuilDv, according to Beiske, is a round board with a bols in the 
middle, put on the necks of thievish alaves, to prevent them from 
reaching their bunds to their months. Or it may be, as Jacobs says, 
the stocks ; as in the Enigbts of Aristophanes, v. 703. 
(v rfi fiJAy dijffu oe, j^^ riv obpavov. 
where the Scholiast interprets Iv tj jrocSoioirji. Or simply a collar worn as 
abadge of servitude. Compare Plautus, Captivi, AotlL Sc 3, v. 107: — 
Di tibi omnes omnia optata afferant. 
Cum me tanto lionore hoaestas, curaque ex vinclis eslmis. 
Hoc quidem baud molestum est jam, quod colius collariS caret. 
" A Hero of that name is the common interpretation. Schaefer, how- 
" — r, referring to the oration of Demosthenes on the Embassy (419), 



where Atrometua is said to have taught his boys irpSf t^ tou 'Hpu 
IdTpov, thinks tbat Heros wss the name of a physieian, who receii 
the title of Calaniites, because lie set fractured bones with splinters of 



reeds. Dissen's esplanatton, to wliicb Pnbst inclines, is, that tliere 
was a statue surrounded with reeds, of some unknown liero, a sort of 
jEsoulapius, to whom the people ascribed a healing, power. 

' A TpiTayravictnJf Was an aetor of the lowest description. The reader 
will remember that the charneters in an Athenian tragedy wore few 
in number : the dialogue was never carried ou by mors than thi'ee 
persons besides the chorus, geiiei'dly by two only. 
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know tlicse tliiiiga without my telling — Or how the galley- 
piper Phormio, the slave of Dion of Phrearrii, removed her 
from that honorable employment. But, hy Jupiter and tho 
gods I I fear, in saying what is proper about you, I may be 
thought to have chosen topics unbecoming to oiyBcIf. All 
this therefore 1 shall pass by, and commence with the acts 
of his own life ; for indeed ho came not of common parents, 
but of such as are execrated by the people.^ Very lately — 
lately do I say I — it is but yesterday tiiat he baa become both 
an Athenian and an orator-— adding two syllables, be converted 
bis father from Tromes to Atrometus,^ and dignified his mother 
by the name of Glaucothea, who (as eveiy one knows) was 
called Empusa ;^ having got that title (it is plain) from lier 
doing and submitting to any thing — how else could she have 
got it? However, you are so ungratefiil and wicked by na- 
ture, that after being raised through the people from servitude 
to freedom, fi-om be^ary to affluence, instead of returning their 
kindness, you work agiuust them as a hireling politician. 

Of the speeches, which it may possibly be contended he has 
made for the good of the country, I will say nothing ; of the 
acts wh'ch he it as tlcir!} proved to have done for the enemy, 
I will lemmd jou 

What min pre. ent but 1 nows of the outcast Antiphon,^ 
who came into ihe city under promise to Philip that he 

' Re 6Le a nterpref at o « o h ^ elg rig tiji' Tujjowrui', non enini 
est J^e\i nes de genere bom nu trivial], vulgaH, sed unus inunim 
invent a o u n Toe num quos populua per prreconem publieS de- 
vovet D aaen rafe'a these wo ^e to d ^EfflaxEV, Sobaefer and Jnoota 
understand Civ Irvx^ of the parenta of .^^achiues, but, on the autliority 
of one mairaacrip^ trajispoae the clause oiSi — KaTopdrai immedintely 
after 2,6yov;, According to my view, there is no neoeaaity for the trans- 
poaitioB, the ni'gument mnoing thua — I ivill pass by this topic: his 
pai-entage was so di^aeeful that he bimaelf waa oarianiied of it; and 
so lie changed the names of hia parents, to escape the ahame. 

" Tromes, from TpEftu, would be a fit name for a slave ; 'ArpofajTO^, 
"Intrepid," for a ffeeman. The lengthening of names Tvas often re- 
sorted to by the ancients, as it is now, as a deviea to exalt the dignity 
of the party. 

' This denoted a frightful apeotre or hobgoblin. According to Aris- 
tophanes (Frogs, 293), it could change itself into varioua shapes. 

' 'A^oyjiti^ioBivTa is, "ousted from the register by the yotea of hia 
fellow- townsmen," drj/iorai. The membere of each i^/io^, or township, 
of Attica occasionally assembled to revise their reaister, and if any 
member was adjudged by a mnjority of votes not to oe a true citizen, 
hia name ivaa expunged, He might still appeal to a court of justice at 
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would burn your arsenal? I found him concealed in Pirseus, 
and brought him before the Assembly ; When this miacliief- 
maker, shouting and clamoring that it was monstrous in a 
free state that I should ill-treat unfortunate citizens, and enter 
houses without warrant,' procured his release. And had not 
the Conacil of Areopagus, discovering the fact, and perceiving 
your ill-timed error, made search after the man, seized and 
brought him before you, a fellow like that would have been 
rescued, would have sHpped through the hands of justice, and 
been sent out of the way by this declaimei-. Ab it was, you 
put him to toiture and to death, as you ought this man also. 
The Council of Areopagus were informed what -ZEschines had 
done, and therefore, though you had elected bini for your 
advocate on the question of the I>elian temple,^ in the same 
ignorance by which you have sacrificed many of the public 
interests, as you referred tlie matter to the council, and gave 
them full powers, they immediately removed him for his 
treason, and appointed Ilyperides to plead; for which pur- 
pose they took their baUota from the altar,^ and not a single 
Athens; but if the oonct" affirmed tlie decision of tie townsmen, he was 
Bold foi' a elave. 

Antiphon (as it would appenr) had been thus degraded from bis rank 
as a eitizeu, nnd, in resentmont of aiieb usage, had entered into a, trea- 
sonable engagement with the king of Macedun- Plutarch calls this 
proceeding of Demosthenes a very arbitral^ measure, a^ipa aptaro- 
Kpariicbv iroMTeoiia. Dinarchus bnngs it up, against him in the speech 
upon his trial, but does not deny the gnilt of Antiphon, 

' Without the authority of the CouQoil. 

' The Atlienians claimed the superintendence of the temple of Delos, 
whioh the Iieliana disputed with thetn. The question was referred to 
the deeisioQ of the Amphiotyonio Coundl at Theriiiopylie, and each of 
the two states sent a deputy to plead their eauae. Some fragments 
remain of a speech made by Hyperides on this occasion, entitled De- 
liaeas. 

' Tliis was the most solemn method of voting. An example is men- 
tioned by Herodotus (VIII. I3S), on a memorable occasion, when the 
Greek generals mot at the Isthmus after the battle of Salamis, to de- 
clare what two men. had done tbo greatest service in the war. They 
voted standing at the altar of Neptune ; and while each awanled the 
first place to himself, flie great majority concurred in allowing tbo 
second place to Tbemistocles. 

Another eiuimpto may be seen in the speech of Demosthenes against 
Maoartatus, 1064. 

Compare Cicero pro Balbo, 6: "Atheais aiunt, cilm quidam apud 
eos, qui sancte graviterque vixisset, et testimonium pnblice dixisaet, et, 
ut mos Grieoorum est, jurandi causA ad acas aeoederet," &e. 
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ballot was given for this wretch. To prove the truth of my 
statements, call me the witnesses. 

WITNESSES. 

"We, Calliasof Sunium,Zenoiiof Phlyus, Cleonof Phale- 
Tum, Demonicus of Marathon, testify for Demosthenes in the 
name of all, that, the people having formerly elected .^chines 
for their advocate before the Amphictyons on the question of 
the Delian temple, we in council detei'mined that Hypeiides 
was more worthy to plead on behalf of the state, and Hype- 
rides was commissioned." 

Thus, by removing this man when ho was about to plead, 
and appointing another, the council pronounced him a traitor 
and an enemy. 

Such is one of this boy's^ political acta, similar — is it 
not? — to what he charges me with. Now let me remind you 
of another. When Philip sent Python^ of Byzantium, to- 
gether with an embassy fi-om all his own allies, with the in- 
tention of putting our commonwealth to shame, and proving 
her in the wrong, then — when Pj'thon swaggered and poured 
a flood of abuae^ upon you — I neither yielded nor gave way; 
I rose and answered him, and betrayed not the rights of the 
commonwealth. So plainly did I convict Philip of injustice, 
that his very allies rose up and acknowledged it; while ^s- 
chines fought his battle, and bore witness, ay, false witness, 
gainst his own counti-y. 

Nor was this enough. Again, some time afterward, he 
was found meeting Anaxinus the spy at Thmso's house.' A 

■ It means " a fine fellow,'" as vre Eay ironioally. Jaooba preaerres 
theoriginol teim; dcsJiiiwUngs. Pnbst: Siiben. Leland «nd Spillnii: 
"this noble personage." R'aDCis: " You have here one unilant instance 
of his politics." 

" Probably oq the same occasion when the second Philippic was 

' ■"'ltd It 

Expreasa nrbusto vegerit ci 
' Anaxiavis was an Orite. The transaction is supposed to have oc- 
curred B.C. 342. j^cliines, in his speech (85), asserts that the whole 
affair was a contrivance of Demostnenes, to prevent an impeachment 
■with which he had threatened him; and he reproaches Dcnioatbenes 
with having put a man to tlic rack, at whose house in Oreiis he liad 
lodged and receired hospitality. 

C2 
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man, I eay, wlio had a private meeting and conference ivith 
an emissaiy of the foe, must himself have been a spy by na- 
ture and an enemy to his countiy. To prove these statements, 
call me the i^'' 



WITNESSES. 

"Teledemus, eon of Cleon, Ilyperides son of Callfeschrus, 
Nicomeciius son of Diophantus, testify for Demosthenes, as 
they swore before the generaJs, tliat ^Bchines son of Atro- 
metiis of Cothoeidffi did, to their knowledge, meet by night in 
Thraao's house, and confer with Anasinus, who was adjudged 
to be a spy of Philip. These depositions were returned before 
Nicias,! on the third of Hecatombreon." 

A vast deal besides tliat I could say about him I omit. 
For thus (methinks) it is. I could produce many rnoi-e such 
cases, wliere .^chines was discovered at that period assisting 
the enemy and harassing me. But these things ai'e not treas- 
ured up by you for careful remembrance or proper resent- 
ment. You have, through evil custom, given large license to 
any one that chooses to supplant and calumniate your honest 
counselors, exchanging the intei'est of the state for the pleas- 
ure and gratification of hearing abuse; and so it is easier and 
safer always to be a hireling serving your enemies, than a 
statesman attached to you. 

That he should co-operate openly with Philip before the 
war, was shocking — O heaven and earth ! could it be other- 
wise? — against his country! Yet allow him if you please, 
allow him this. But when the ships had openly been made 
prize, Chevsonesus was ravaged, the man was marching against 
Attica, mattere were no longer doubtful, war had begun — 
nothing that he ever did for you can this malicious iambic- 
mouther^ show — not a i-esoiution has jEschines, great or small, 

' It is uncertain whether tUis NicEas is tha nniiie of a spurious orolion, 
or the secretary of the ooancil, or an error for Nicomaehus, wlio was 
archon B.C. 341. Jacobs tranalatesit: iinter rkm Nikiaa, Pabst, Auger, 
Leland, and Francis, the same. Spillan is with me. 

' Some of the translators, following an interpretation given by the 
grammarians (ifSpianj^, ipt^o%oiSapoc), take this word as having refer- 
ence totiia acnmonionslangaage of .lEeohiHss, the Iambic metre having 
anciently been the vehiola of satire, as we learn from Horace, Ars 
Poet. 79, 

Arehilochuni proprio rabies armavit lambo. 
But it is better to tinderstand the epithet a3 having reference to the 
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concerning the interests of the state. If he asscrta it, let him 
prove it bow while my waterglass is running,' But there is 
none. He ia reduced to an alternative; — eitSier he lind no 
fault to find with my measures, and therefore moved none 
against them ; or he sought the good of the enemy, and there- 
fore would not propose any better. 

Did he abstain from spealiing as well as moving, when any 
mischief was to be done to youl Why, no one else could 
speak a word. Other things, it appeai-s, the country could 
endure, and he could accomplish without detection: but one 
last act he achieved, O Athenians, which crowned all he had 
done before ; on which he lavished that multitude of words, 
recounting the decrees agiunst the Ampbissiaii Locrians, in 
hopes of distorting the truth. But the thing admits it not. 
Ho! never will you wash yourself clean^ from your perform- 
ances there — talk as long as you will ! 

In your presence, meii of Athens, I invoke all the gods and 
goddesses to whom the Attic territory belongs, and Pythian 

theatrical profession of Machines. Sohaefer takes it to signify a pai'soE 
who spoils the vei-sea by bad pronuociation ("an iambio-gulper" — 
lamben-verschkicker}. Fasaow, in his dictionary, esplaina it of one -who 
learn e by hca^-t and repeats a great number of Iambics. Jacobs folloTvs 
Schaefer. Pabst: lamben-achTiapper. Laland; "theatrical ranter." 

' The Atheotaua, to prevent the parties fi'om saying more tlian was 
neoessat-y, timed them by a glass, in which water tiickled tbrongh a 
nan'ow tube, like sand in one of our minute-glasses. The measure of 
water was not alwaya the same, and varied according to tlic import- 
ance of the cause. Mention is made of o certain quantity of water be- 
ing allowed in certain canses; but this gives us no idea of tlie length 
of time, as we do not know the construction of the glass. Our best 
evidence of this is the length of the speeches which have comedown to 
as. Each party was commonly allowed to have two speeehes, the de- 
fendant having the last reply; and the second speech might be half as 
long as the first. If either got a fi'iend to plead for him, he gave up so 
much of his own time Be the friend's epeech would occupy. Tlie ad- 
measurement of the water was seen to by the superintending magistrate. 
An officer of the court stood by the glass, and stopped it whenever a 
■witness was called, or a law or other document was read to the jury. 

= The reviewer of Lord Brougham very appositely quotes the lines 
in Maebdk, Act II. Scene 2 — 

"Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand!" 

Compare also what Lady Macbeth says, Act Y. Scene I — 
"Outl damned spot," &c. 
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Apolio tlie Father-god' of our state ; and I implore tUem all ! 
Ab I shaJl declare the truth to you, aa I declaimed it in your 
assembly at the time, the very moment I saw this wretch put- 
ting his hand to the work — foi' I perceived, instantly perceived 
it — so may tbey grant me favor and protection ! If from 
mafice or personal rivalry I bring a false charge against ray 
opponent, may they cut me off from eveiy blessing! 

But wherefore this imprecation, this solemn assurance? Be- 
cause, though I have documents lying in the public archives, 
fl-om which I shall clearly prove my assertions, though I know 
you remember the facts, I fear this man may be considered 
unequal to the mischiefs whicli he has wrought; as before 
happened, when he caused the destruction of the unhappy 
Phociana by his false reports to you. 

The AmpLissian war,^ I say — which brought Philip to 
Elatea, which caused him to be chosen general of the Am- 
phictyons, which ruined every thing in Greece — was this 
man's contrivance. He is the single author of all our heaviest 
calamities. I protested at the time, and cried out in the as- 
sembly — ',' You ore bringing a war, JEacliines, into Attica, an 
Amphiclyonic war"— -but his packed party^ would not let me 
be heaid ; the rest wondered, and supposed that I was bringing 
an idle charge against him out of personal enmity. However, 
the real character of those transactions, tbe purpose for which 
they were got up, the manner in which they were accomplish- 
ed, bear ye now, men of Athens, aa ye were prevented then. 
You will see that the thing was well concerted, and it will 
help you much to get a knowledge of public affairs, and what 
craftiness there was in Philip you will observe. 

Philip could neither finish nor get rid of the wai- with 
Athens, unless he made the Thebans and Thessalians her 
enemies. Though your generals fought against bim without 

' So called as being tbe father of Ion, the audeut king of Athens. 
See tho Ion of Enripides. 

' See Appendix IX. 

' literally, "those who lind coma on reqneet and were sitting (o- 
getliep," i, ft at the special request of invitation of .Jlscliines and his 
friende — by appointment or concert. Pabst bus; wekhe dtr Yerabre- 
d!Hi[7 gemHaa zusaamenhitlUn. Jacobs: die mfdge der Aufforderuvg 
auflominenfiictten. Francis, the only English translator who expresses 
the meaning, hns; "soma of his party, convened by bim for that pur- 
pose." But the some is wi'ong, for ol goes with rrvyKaB^psuoi, 
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fortune or sKill, yet from the war itself and the cruisers he suf- 
fered infinite damage. He could neither export any of the 
produce of hia country, nor import what he neecled. He was 
not then superior to you at sea, nor able to reach Attica, un- 
less the Thessalians followed him and the Thebans gave him a 
passage ; so that, while he overcame in war the generals whom 
you sent out — soch as they were — I say nothing about that — 
he found himself distressed by the difference of your local posi- 
tion and meana.^ Should he urge either Thessalians or The- 
bans to march in his own quan'el against you, none, he thought, 
would attend to him : but should he, under the pretense of 
taking up their common cause,' be elected general, he trusted 
partly by deceit and partly by persuasion to gain his ends more 
easily.^ He sets to work therefore — observe how cleverly — to 
get the Amphictjons into a war, and create a disturbance in 
the congress. For this he thought they would immediately 
want him. Now, if any of the presbyters commissioned by 
himself or any of his allies brought it forward, he imagined 
that both Tljebans and Thessalians would suspect the thing, 
and would all be on their guard ; whereas, if the agent were 
an Athenian and commissioned by you his opponents, it would 
easily pass unnoticed. And thus it turned out. 

How did he effect his purpose 1 He hires the prosecutor. 
No one (I believe) was aware of the thing or attending to it, 
and so — -just as these things are visually done at Athens — 
-Slschines was proposed for Fylsean depu6y, three or four held 
up their hands for him, and his election was declared, When 
clothed with the dignity of the sWte he arrived among the 
Amphictyons, dismissing and disregt\rdihg all besides, he 
hastened to execute what he was hired for. He makes up a 
pretty speech and story, showing how the Cirrhsean plain 
came to be consecrated ; reciting this to the presbyters, men 
unused to speeches and unsuspicious of any consequences, he 
procures a vote from them to walk round the district, which 

' That is, tlie'position of the countries that were the seat of war, nnd 
the different eliaraoter of tlie resom-oes which eaeli of the belligerent 
parties possessed. For example, Philip's Gtii,n<liDg nrmy. could not pre- 
vent the Athenians annoying liim with, their fleets and cruisers. Jneobs: 
durch die Nalttr der Oerttickkeit mid durck das, mas Beiden su Gebot 
stand. 

' Jacobs : so hoffe er leickter, kier durck Berueknng, dort durck Ueber- 
rtdunrj, zmn Zide ju kommen. 
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tho Amphissians maintained they had a right to cultivate, but 
which he charged to be pai-cel of the sacred plain. The Lo- 
crians were not then instituting any suit against us, or any 
suuh proceeding as .^chines now fabely alleges.^ This will 
Bliow jou — It was impossible (I fancy) for the Locrians to 
carry on process against our commonwealth without a cita- 
tion. Who summoned us then? In whose archonshipf Say 
who knows — point him out. You can not. Tour pretense 
was flimsy and false. 

When the Ampliietyons at the instance of this man walked 
over the plain, the Locriana fell upon them, and ■well-nigh 
speared them all ; some of the presbyters they carried oiF 
captive. Complaints having followed, and war being stin-ed 
up against the Amphysaians, at first Cottyphus led an ai^my 
composed entirely of Ampbictyous ; but as some never came, 
and those that came did nothing, measures were taken against 
the ensuing congress by an instructed gang, the old traitors 
of Thessaly and other states, to get the command for Philip.^ 
And they had found a fair pretext : for it was necessary, they 
said, either to subsidize themselves and maintain a mercenary 
force and fine all recusants, or to elect bim. What need of 
many words t He was thereupon chosen general; and Im- 
mediately afterward collecting an array, and marching pro- 
fessedly against Cirrha, he bids a long farewell to the Cir- 
rhseana and Locilans, and seizes Elatea. Had not tho The- 
bans, upon seeing this, immediately changed their minds 
and sided with us, the whole thing would have fallen like a 
torrent upon our country. As it was, they for the instant^ 
stopped him ; chiefly, O Athenians, by the kindness of some 
divinity to Athens, but secondly,* as fer as it could depend on 

' -lEschines Yiai stated in his speech (lo), that tho AmpliiBsiaii Locri' 
ans pra|>osed to fine the Atheiiians 6fty talents, for an inBoriptioii ivliich 
they had put on a golden abield in the temple, oommemoratiiig the 
ftlliaooe ofthoThebacs with Persin. This ho alleged to havehaeu tho 
cause of his own proeeediug against them. See, as to all these details, 
Appendix IX 

' Pftbst; vjirkten die iioa den Thetstdiem und atis andem St&dtcii, 
aetdu dazatchon angeleitet mid langst schlechi gesinnt witreji,daiia Phil' 
ipp lum Feldkerm erm&hli waTd 

' Jacobs ; hiellen, Jens ihn, we/iiffslena vnm pUtiUnhen Vordrhigoi ah. 
Pabat: hielten Jene vieaigstens den pUitslichen Aiidrang auf. 

* Brougham expresaea eha by "under Proridenoe," Leland had 
given the saroe turn before bim. And it is a good one. 
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a single man, tliroiigh me. Give me those decrees, and the 
dates of the several transactions, that you may know what 
mischief this pestilent creature has stirred up ivith impunity. 
Eead jne the decrees. 



THE DECRILE OF 1 

"In the priesthood of Clinagoras, at the spi'ing congress, it 
hath heen resolved by the deputies and coundlora' of the 
Amphictyons, and hy the assembly of tlio Arapbictyons, 
seeing that the Amphiaaians trespass upon the saered plMn 
and sow and depasture it with cattle, that the deputies and 
councilors do enter thereupon and define the boundaries with 
pillars, and enjoin the Amphissians not to trespass for the 
fiiture." 

ANOTHEK rECEEE. 

" In the prieshood of Clynagoras,^ at the spring congress, 
it hath been resolved by the deputies and councilors of the 
Amphictyons and by the assembly of the Amphictyons, see- 
ing that tie people of Amphissa have partitioned among them- 
selves the sacred plain and cultivate and feed cattle upon 
the same, and on being interrupted have come in arms, and 
with force resisted the general councilof the Greeks, and have 
wounded some of them : that Cottyphua the Arcadian, ^ who 
hath heen elected general of the Amphictyons, be sent em- 
bassador to Philip of Macedon, and do request him to come 
to the aid of Apollo and the Aanphictyons, that he may not 
suffer the god to be insulted by the impious Amphissians; 
and do announce that the Greeks who are members of the 
Amphictyonic Counral appoint him general with absolate 
powers," 

Now read the dates of these transactions. TJiey correspond 
with the time when ^scbines was deputy. Bead. 

' Aa to tlie institution of the Ampliietyonio Counoil,6ee Appendix I, 
' The uams of the priest eeeiiis to mark the yeiii', aa that of tbs 
ardioti nt Athena, As tliis decree must Iinvo been passed at a differ- 
ent congress from the one first oitefl, it has heen conieotu red that eitlier 
the name of tlie priest ib wrong, or that Snupiv^s shonld be read here 
instead of iaptv^;. See Appendix IX. 

' .:^lachina9 calls Oottyphus a Pharsalian. Winiewslii supposes he 
may buve migrated from Arcadia to Fharsalus, Or •tapod^io; may be 
an error for Xlo^^nioc. 
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1 flie ixteealli of the montl An 

Now give me the letter which when tie llehi « ^lould 
not heai-ken to PhUip he send to his ilhes m 1 ekponneaua, 
that jou mayplainl) see eien fiom this how the liie motives 
of his enterprise, his de&igns against Gieece ind the ihehans 
and yourselves, were concealed by him while he affected to be 
faking measures for the common good under •» deciec of the 
Ampbiclyons. The ni'\n who iumished him mtl thct, hin 
dies and pretexts wis ^schine'4 Head 

THE LETTEK OI PHIUP 

"Philip, king of M^cedon to the migisttates ind coun 
(dlors of the confedeiate Pelof onneaians and to nil the other 
allies gi-eeting -. Wheieaa the Locnina surnamed Ozohan d'w ell 
ing in Amphissa, commit sacrilege igiinst the lemple of 
Apollo at Delphi, and coming with arms despoil the ncied 
plain, I propose with your as&istance to aveni^ the god and 
to chastise people who ■> lolite any part of our reiogmzed reli 
gion. Wherefore meet me with arms in PhociS bringing pro- 
visions for forty diiya, m the ensuing month ot Lous, as we 
style it, Boedromion, as the Athenians, I'anenuts, as ihe Co- 
rinthians. Those who do not meet us with all their forces, 
we shall visit with punishment.^ Farewell." 

Tou see, he avoids ail private pleas, and has recourse to am 
Amphictyonic. Who was it, I say, ^at helped him to this 
contrivance — that lent him these excuses 1 Who is most to 
blame for the misfortunes which have happened ? Surely 
.^schines. Then' go not about saying, Athenians, that 

' The arohon ia irrong. It was Theophraatue, as we learn from tLo 
speech of iGachinea. 

' AiifuoBpynt was the tiOa given to miigistvateB in many of the Pelo- 
ponneiiinn states, especially in Elis and Acliaia. 

= I have followed the reading of Sohaefor and Jacoba, -who emit tlie 
■words Tol; 6i avii0ovAoLg Sifiiv usi/iivaic- Pabst follows "Wolf and Tnyloi', 
■who i'ead rot; & ii/ilv avoavr^aaai jravSim^l jjpijno/ieSu ^ - ■-. 

dh 11^ wpoodeiievoii tmiijiiloti. Spillan " 

witli nil their forcBB wa ahall OEa aa i 
not ■we aball fine." 

* Leland renrtevs this; "Yet mistake me not, Athenians: ■when oi 
public calauiLlies are the subject of your convevsatioii, Bay Hot that \ 
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one man hks inflicted these calamities on Greece. Heaven 
anii parth ! It wa3 not a single maa, but a number of mis- 
creants in eveiy stats, iEschines was one of them ; and, 
were I obliged to speak tiie truth without reserve, I should 
not hesitate to call him the common pest' of all that have 
since been ruined, men, jjiaces, cities : for whoever supplies 
the seed, to him the crop is owing. I marvel indeed you 
turned not your faces away the moment you beheld him. 
But there is a thick darkness, it seems, between yoii and the 
truth. 

The mention of this man's treasonable acts brmgs me to 
the part which I Lave myself taken in opposition to him. It 
is fair you should hear my account of it for many reasons, but 
chiefly, men of Athens, because it would he a shame, when I 
liave undergone the toil of exertions on your behalf, thai you 
should not endure the bare recital of them. 

"When I saw that the Thebans, and I may add the Athe- 
nians, were so led away by Philip'a partisans and the cor- 
rupt meri of either state, as to di&regard and take no precau- 
tion agiunstr a danger which menaced both, and required the 
utmost precaution, (I mean the suffering Philip's power to in- 
crease,) and were readily disposed to enmity and strife with 
each other; I was constantly watchful to prevent it, not only 
hecau^s in my own judgment I deemed such v^ilanco expe- 
dient, but kaowiog that Aristophon, and again Eubulus, had 
all along desired to bring about that union, and, while they 
were frequently oppoiied upon other matters, were always 
agreed upon this. Men whom in their lifetime — you reptile! 
— you pestered with flattery, yet see not that you are ac- 
cusing them in their graves :^ for the Theban policy that 

ov/n them entirely to a single person " Fi-om this it appears that he 
understood if' ifd^ to mean ^schinea. I ngree mth those iuttrpret- 
era who iinderetand it of Philip. 

• Couipni'e Virgil, Maeid 11. 513 : 

TroJEB et patriffi connjiunis Erinnys. 
And Cicero, PhiUppio IL " Ut Heleno Ti-ojania, sio iste hnie reipubUrae 
causa belli, eansa pestis atque esitii fuit." That Cicero had this pas- 
sage of Demosthenes in his ^'e, appears aUo ftom another sentence, 
oeonrring shortly before — "^ft igitnr in. seminibus est oauaa arbonim 
et stirpinm, eio hujns InetnosiaMini belli semen tu fnisti." 

' Kivaio^ liaa been variously rendered by the translators. The idea 
intended to bo conveyed is that of a sly, sneaking fellow. Spillan liaa; 
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you reproacli me with is a charge less affcciing me than 
them, who approved that alliance before I did. But I must 
veturn. — ^I say, when .ffischines had excited the war in Am- 
pbiasa, and his coadjutors had helped to establish enmity 
with Thebes, Philip marched against «b — thai was the object 
for which these persons embroiled the states — and had we 
not roused up a little in time, we could never have recovered 
ourselves; so far had these men carried matters. In what 
position you then stood to each other, you will learn from 
the recital of these decrees and answers. Here, take and 
read them. 

DECEEB.l 

"In the archonship of Heropythus, on the twenty-fifth of 
the month Elaphebolioii, in the presidency of the Erechtheian 
tribe, by the advice of the Council and the G-enerals; Where- 
as Phihp hath taken possession of cert^n neighboring dties, 
and is besi^ng others, and finally is preparing to advance 
against Attica, settiiig our treaty at nought, and designs to 
break his oaths and the peace, in violation of our common 
engagements : The CouncU and People have resolved to send 
unto him embassadors, who shall confer with him, and ex- 
hort him above all to maintain his relations of amity with us 
and his convention, or if not, W give time to the Common- 
wealth for deliberation, and conclude an armistice until the 
month Thai^elion. These have been chosen fi-om the Coun- 
cil; Simus of Anagyrus,Euthydemu3 of Phlyus, Bulagoras of 
Alopece." 

ANOTHER DECREE. 

"In the archonship of Heropythus, on the last day of the 
month Munychion, by the advice of the Polemai-ch : Where- 
as Philip designs to put the Thebans at variance with us, 
and hath prepared to advance with his whole army to the 
places nearest to Attica, violating the engagements that sub- 
sist between us, the Council and People have resolved to send 

'"ansa ■wrotoli." Francis; "vile tinimal." Ldmid: "scandal to hu- 
manity." Bvoughaiu; "crafty creature." Jacobs: Schlange. fabst: 
acMauer Facka. Auger: "cieur faux et periide." 

I bava followed Bekker's reading of alaSuveu But tbo other trans- 
lators read alaxifct, ivhioU is found in most manueoripts. 

' The avchon m. this and tlie following deorae is wrong, Ljsimaoh- 
ides having been Brebon in tlie year ■when, these events happened. 
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unto him a herald and cmbaesadors, who shall request and 
call upon him to conclude an armistice, so that the people 
may false measures according to circumstances ; for now they 
do not purpose to march out in the event of any thing reason- 
ahle.i Neaa-chus, son of Sosinomus and Polycrates son of 
Epiphroii have been chosen ii'Oia the Council ; and for herald, 
Eunomus of Anaphlystas from the People." 
Now read tiie' answers : — 



THE ANSWER TO 1 

" Philip king of Macedon to the Council and People of 
Athens greeting; Of the part which you have taken in refer- 
ence to me from the beginning I am not ignorant, nor what 
exertions you ai-e making to gain over the Thessaliana and 
Thebans, and also the Bceotians. Since they are more pru- 
dent, and will not submit their choice to your dictation, hut 
stand by their own interest, you shift your ground, and send- 
ing embassajJors and a herald to me, you talk of engagements 
and ask for an armistice, although I have given you no offense. 
However I have given audience to your embassadors, and I 
agree to your request and am ready to conclude an armistice, 
if you will dismiss your evil counselors and degrade thum as 
they deserve. Farewell." 

THi; ANSWER TO THE THSBASS. 

"Philip king of Macedon to the Council and People of 
Thebes greeting : I have received your letter, wherein you 
renew peace and amity with me. I am informed liowever 
that the Athenians are most earnestly soliciting you to 
accept their overtures. I blamed you at first, for being in- 
clined to put faith in their promises and to espouse their 
policy. But since I have discovered that you would rather 
maintain peace with me than follow the counsels of others, I 

' Tliat ia, " if Pliilip condncta himself with tnoderfttion — with tolof- 
ablo forbearancB — grtiiita reaaonabla conditions — or tiie iike." Tlie 
commentatora have been puzzled by tliis sentence. Lord Brougham 
thinks it was purposely mode obscure by the Athenians, to avoid oom- 
tnittiog themsetvea Selinefer sees in it the symptoDis of iri'esoiiition 
and despondency. Jftcobej (fonjt/etei hat ea nook niakl ieschloaaen 
auszuriickert bei irgend ladadgen Sedingtmtfeti. Pnbst ; nfenit fetst isl 
das Volk bei BeuAUigung ertriigUcher SeiUn^vnt/en keinesiasga entaMoasen 
gegen Philipp niMswrMfttw. 
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praise you the more on divers accounfe, but chiefly 'because 
you have conaulled in this business for ypur safety, and pre- 
serve your attachment to me, which I trust wili be of no 
small moment to you, if you persevei-e in that determination. 
Farewell." 

Philip having thus disposed the state.? towai-d each other 
by his contrivances, and being elated by these ideci-ees and 
answers, came with his army and seized Elatea, confident 
that, happen what mtglit, you and the Tliebans could never 
again unite. What commotion there was in tlie city you aU. 
know ; but let me just mention the most striking circum- 
stances. 

It was evening. A person came witli a message to the 
presidents, that Elatea was taken. They rose from supper 
immediately, drove off the people from their market-stalls, 
and set fire to the wicker-frames;' others Bent for the 
generals and called the trumpeter ; and the city was full of 
commotion. The next morning at daybreak the presidents 
summoned the council to their hall, and you went to the 
assembly, and before they eould introduce or prepare tlie 
question,^ the whole people were up in their seats-' Wh^ 
tlio council had entered, and the presidents had reported 
their intelligence and presented the courier, and he had 
made his statement, the crier asked — "Who wishes to 
speak?" — and no one came forwai'd. The ciier put the 

' Reiske tliinlra the object of this procoediog was to dear the gi'oiind 
of the marker, that the people might bo stationed tbera in arms dnring 
the night. Lelaad aajaitwas "to ejoar the place for an nssorably, and 
in tiieir oontiision and impatienoa tbey took the Hpeediest ond most 
violent method." But the nasembly wns held in the Pnyji, and not in 
the market. AnptherwriterhaBOonJectured that the presidents meant 
to force thecitiiena to attend to pubho business. Sobaefei's is tlie more 
probable explanation, that the stalls were bnrned far a fire-signal, to 
bring the people from ths rural districts into the city. 

■ Acooi-ding to the usual course of law, the council prepared and 
di'ew up Bome formal question or bill to be submitted to the people. 
This was the TrpafBav^evua. In the present case, being a special meeting 
on a sudden emergency, they would probably draw up nothing mora 
than the heads of a question, to be afterward put in the shape of a de- 
cree if necessary. Jacobs translates these words: eke der- aeiiai nock 
sHn OeachUfl vollbracht und einen volSaJingen Bcsdihum ge/ae/t JuUte. 
Pahst; ehe I'och der Senat seine Yerliandlitngai beendigt iind Hit ffut- 
aohlen ahgtfmst kalle. See Sohomann, de Oomitiis> chap. is. 

' On the hill ot the Pnjx. 
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qaestion repeatedly — still no man rose, though all the gener- 
als were present and all the orators, and our country with 
her common yoic« called for some one to speak and save her 
— for when the crier raises Lis voice according to law, it may 
justly be deemed the comiaon voice of our country. If those 
■who desired the salvation of Athens were the proper pai-ties 
to come forward, all of you and the other Athenians would 
have risen and mounted the platform ; for I am sure you all 
deared her salvation — if those of greatest wealth, the three- 
hundred' — if those who were both, friendly to the state and 
wealtliy, the men who afterward gave such naiple donations ; 
for patriotism and wealth produced the gift. But that occaf 
sion, that day, as it seems, called not only for a patriot and n 
wealthy man, but for one who had closely followed the pro- 
ceedings from their commencement, and rightly calculated for 
what object and purpose Fhilip carried them on. A man who 
was ignorant of these matters, or had not long and carefully 
studied them, let him be ever so patriotic or wealthy, would 
neither see what measures were needfwl, nor be competent to 
advise you. 

"Well then — I was the man called for upon that day. I 
came forward and addressed you. What I said, I beg you 
for two reasons attentively to hear — first, to be convinced, that 
of all your orators and statesmen I alone deserted not the 
patriot's post^ in the hour of danger, but was found in the 
very moment of panic speal:ing and moving vidiat your neces- 
sities required — secondly, because at the expense of a little 
time you will gain lai-ge experience for the future in all your 
political concern S.3 

I s^d — those who were in such alarm under the ii^ea that 
Philip had got the Thebans with him did not, in my opinion, 

. whether fanciful or not, 1 leave to 
the judgment of the reader; — "On doit reraarquer que D^maethene 
affeete de se seriir 3e ce root posle duns plusieurs endroits da son dis^ 
courB, ooraniepour faire entendre que s'il avoit, comme guerrior, abaa- 
donne eon poste & la batntlle da Cli^ronSe, il ne Tavoit jamais aban- 
doDD& eomme ministro, i. la t£te dee affairea." 

' T^ irtBTjjf teoXiTeiac, "Uia whoJe range of polities — that political 
knowledge which coneernad the Athenian pnblie." As Lord Brougham 
exprsaees it: "yon may acquire a fuller inaight into our whole polity 
for the future." Laland and Spillan refer it wrongly to the poUtioal 
aetions of l^emosthenes. 
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iinderBtand tLe position of affairs ; for I was sure, had that 
really been so, we should have heard not of his being at Ela- 
tea, but upon our frontiers : he was come however, I knew 
for certain, to make all right for himself in Thebes. "Let 
me inform you," stud I, "how the matter stands. — All the 
Thebans whom it was possible either to bribe or deceive he 
has at bis command j' those who have resisted him from the 
first and still oppose him he can in no way prevail upon ; 
what then is bis meaning, and why has he seized upon 
Elatoa? He means, by displaying a force in the neighbor- 
hood, and bringing up his troops, to encourage and embolden 
his friends, to intimidate his adversaries, that they may either 
concede from fear what they now refuse, or be compelled. 
Now" — said I — "if we determine on the present occasion to 
remember any unkindness which the Thebans have done us, 
and to regard them in the character of enemies with distrust, 
in the first place, we sliall be doing just what Philip would 
desire ; in the next place, I fear, his present adversaries em- 
bracing his fiiendship and all Philippizing with one consent, 
they will both march against Attica. But if you will hearken 
to me, and be pleased tn examine (not cavil at) what I say, I 
believe it will meet your approval, and I shall dispel the 
danger impending over Athens. What then do I advise? — 
First, away with your present fear ; and rather fear all of ye 
for the Thebans — tbeyare nearer harm than we are — to them 
the peril is more immediate : — next I say, march to Eleusis, 
all the fighting-men and the cavalry, and show yourselves to 
the world in arms, that your partisans in Thebes may have 
equal liberty to speak up for the good cause, knowing that, as 
the faction who sell their country to Philip have an army to 
support them at Elatea, so the party that will contend for 
freedom have your assistance at hand if they are assailed. 
Further I recommend you to elect ten embassador, and em- 
power them in conjunction with the generals to fix the time 
for going there and for the out-march. When the embassa- 
dors have arrived at Thebes, how do I advise that you should 
treat tbe matter? Pray attend particularly to this — Ask 
nothing of the Thebans ; (it would be dishonorable at this 
time;) but ofier to assist tliem if they require it, on the plea 
' So lord Broughara, whom I have followed ; and so Jfloots ex- 
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that they are in extreme danger, and yre seo the future better 
than they do. If tiiey accept this offer and hearken to our 
counsels, so shall we have accomplished what we desire, and 
our conduct will look' worthy of the state : ehouid we mis- 
carry, they will have themselves to blame for any error com- 
mitted now, and we shall have done nothing dishonorable or 

This and more to tlia like effect I spoke, and left the plat- 
form. It was approved by all; not a word was said against 
me. Nor did I make the speech without moving, nor make 
the motioa without undertaking the embassy, nor undertake 
the embassy without prevailing on the Thebaris.= From the 
beginning to the end I went through it all ; I gave myself 
entirely to your service, to meet the dangers which encom- 
passed Athens, 

Produce me the decree which then passed. Now, j^chiues, 
how would you have me describe you, and how myself, upon 
that day? Shall I call myself Batal us,' your nickname of 
reproach, and you not even a hero of the common sort, but 
one of those upon the stage, Ci-esphontes or Creon, or the 

' I Imve tak^n irpoax^/iaTo; aa Jacobs, Pabst, Auger, Leland, nndSpil- 
Inn have taken it. Compare Soph oclea, Mectra, G8D, andBniuck's note. 

irpoGXVI^' &y^vo;- 
Biit the sense of " pretoxt," iu ■which Schnefer iinderataiida the word, 
ia by no means unsuitable to tlie posaage. 

' Lord Brougham has o ^ood note on the different modes of turning 
this famauG climax, which is cited as an esnmple by Quinctihan, and 
tlius imitatad by Cicero, pro Milona, — "He([ue vero ea popido solum 
sed etiam Senatui commiGit; neque Senatui modo, eod etjam publieis 
prffisidiia et armis ; ncjuc iis tnotum, verum ctiom (gna potestati eui 
SeQatna f^tam rempubJicam, omnem Italice pacem, cuucta populi RO' 



' Tlie origin of this niotname ia doubtful. The early criticB were 
not agreed upon it, aa We learn from Plutarch. Libnnius, in the Life of 
Demosthenes, snya that Batalus was nu efTanuQate flute-player in Asia 
Minor ; whicii aeema to a^ee with the worda of jEschines, in his speech 
on the Embassy, (p. 41,) where he aays that Demosthenes was called 
Batalus when a boy, <lt' oloxpoupj'Eav xal Kivaidifm ; afterward he re- 
ceived tlia namo of 'kpytiQ (a sort of serpent), on account of the nn- 
naturai action against bia guardians ; and, mhis later years, SvHo^avr^f, 
" tile common name of all ecoundrels." Compare page 45 of the same 
speech ; and pagea 17 and 18 of the apeeoh against Timarchus, where 
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CEnomaua whom you execrably murdered once at Colyttuaf^ 
"Well ; upon that occasion I the Batalus of Pseania was more 
serviceable to the state than you the Qinomaus of Cothocidee. 
You were of no earthly use; I did every thing which became 
a good citizen. Read the decree. 

THE DECREE 01? DEMOSTHENES. 

" III the archonship of Naiisicles,^ in the presidency of the 
iEantian tribe, on the sixteenth of Scirophorion, Demosthenes 
son of Demosthenes of Pffiania moved : Wheteas Philip king 
of Macedon hath in time past been violating the treaty of 
peace made between him and the Athenian people, in con- 
tempt of his oaths and those laws of justice which are i-ecog- 
nized among all the Greeks, and hath been annexing unto 
himself cities that no way belong to him, and hath besieged 
and taken some which belong to the Athenians without any 
provocation by the people of Athens, and at the present 
time he is making great advances in cruelty and violence, 
forasmuch as in certain Greek cities he puts garrisons and 
overturns their constitution, some he razes to the gixiund 
and sells the inhabitants for slaves, in some he replaces a 
Greek population with barbarians, giving them possession of 
the temples and sepulchres, acting in no way foreign to his 
own country or cliaracter, making an insolent use of his 
present fortune, and forgetting that from a petty and insignifi- 
cant person he has come to be unexpectedly great : and the 
people of Athens, so long as they saw him annexing barbarian 
or private cities of their own,' less seriously regarded the 

' Crespliontes, king of Messenin, nnd ona of the Heriielidie, was the 
hero of a lost piny of Eiiripides; Creon is the well known ohnrnoter in 
the Oldipus and Antigone of Sophoales : (Euomaus, the king of Elis, 
and father of Hippodamiii, was tie hero of a tragedy of Ischander, in 
the perfonnanca of whioh jEsohinea waa hiasad off the stage at Colyt- 
tuB, one of the Attio townshipa. 

' The arohon waa Lyaimaohidas. 

' Jasoba : daas er nur barbarische, wean gUich ihn angehSrige Stddle 
wegnahm. Pabst; dis zmjou- diesem TWia gehSrlm, aber von Sarbarm 
hewohni icareti. They have both adopted Sohaefer'B interpretation of 
M£af. OS I have done. Scbaefer thus comments on the paaaage ; " Scili- 
cet totius psephismatis hies vis, hie tenor est, nt Athenienses arma sum- 
era videontur, non auoriim causa oommodonim, qua amieea reoupevent, 
Bed ob commnnam Gneeite Balut,em. Ceternm hoe deeretum numei'era 
ja illuatrisaimis monumentts snmmie Athenieuaium Tanitatis, cui ora- 
toree itayelifiearenter, ntvel e mythioiatemporibuameUitos verborum 
globuloa repeterentu" 
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offense given to themseivea, but now that they see Greek 
cities outraged and some destroyed, tliey think it would be 
monstrous and unworthy of tlieir aiifcstral glory to look on 
while the Greeks are endaved ; Thereiore it is resolved by the 
Council and People of Athens, that having prayed and sacri- 
ficed to the goda and heroes who protect the Athenian city 
and territory, bearing in mind the virtue of their ancestors, 
who deemed it of greater moment to preserve the liberty of 
Greece than their own country, they will put two hundred 
ships to sea, and their admiral shall sail up into the struts 
of Therijiopylse, and their general and commander of horse 
shall march with the infanti'y and cavalry to Eleusis, and 
embassadors shall be sent to the other Greeks, and first of all 
to the Thebans, because Philip is nearest their territory, and 
shall exhort them without dread of Philip to maintain their 
own independence and that of Greece at large, and assure 
them that the Athenian people, not remembering any variance 
which has formerly arisen between the countries, will assist 
them with troops and money and weapons and arms, feeling 
that for them (being Greeks) to contend' among themselves 
for the leadership is honorable,' but to'be commanded and de- 
prived of the leadership by a man of foi'eign extraction is de- 
rogatoiy to the renown of the Greeks and the virtue of their 
ancestors : further, the people of Athena do not regard the 
people of Thebes as aliens either in blood or race ; they re- 
member also the benefits conferred by their ancestors upon 
the ancestors of the Thetiaris ; for they restored the childi-en 
of Hercules who were kept by the Peloponnesians out of their 
hereditary dominion, defeating in battle those who attempted 
to resist the descendants of Hercules; and we gave sheltei- to 
CEdipus and his comrades in exile; and many other kind 
and generous acts have been done by us to tlie Thebans : 
wherefore now also the people of Athens will not desert the 
interests of the Thebans and the other Greeks: And let a 
treaty be entered into with them for alliance and intermar- 
riage, and oaths bo mutually exchanged. Embassadors : De- 
mosthenes son of Demosthenes of Pteania, Hyperides son of 
Cleandcr of Spettus, Mnesithides son of Antiphanes of Phre- 
aiTii, Democrates son of Sophilus of Phlyus, Cailieschrus son 
of Diotimus of Cothocidse." 

That was the commencement and first step in the negotia- 
Vou IL— D 
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tiori with Thebes :^ heforo then the countries had been led by 
thcae men into discord and hatred and jealousy. That decree 
caused the peril which then surrounded us to pass away like 
a cloud. It was the duty of a good citizen, if he had any 
better plan, to disclose it at the time, not to find fault now. 
A statesman and a pettifo^er,^ while in no other respect are 
they alike, in this most widely difier. The one declares his 
opinion before the proceedings, and makes himself responsi- 
ble to his followers, to fortune, to the times, to all men : the 
other is silent when he ought to speak ; at any untoward 
event he grumbles. Now, as I said before, the time for a 
man who regarded the commonwealth, and for honest coun- 
sel, was then : however I will go to this extent^ — if any one 
now can point out a bcttei- course, or indeed if any other was 
practicable but the one which I adopted, I confess that 1 was 
wrong. For if there be any measure now discovered, which 
(executed then) would have been to our advantage, I say it 

J Jacobs ; Dies war der Anfang ttnd das erste Verf/thrcn in der 
thebdiiohen Saohe. Pabat: Dies war der Anfang itnd der erste Schrift, 
der in den Angelegertheiten, der Thebener gethan wurde. 

' Lord Broughara, obieeting to Leland'a translation of " sycophant," 
Bays, " he might oa well calf a player a ' hypocrite,' op a peasant a 
'villain.'" This oritioisra I assent to; yet it 13 not easy to find an apt 
■word for avKofilvTijc- and benoe the German ti'anelatorB, as well as Bonis 
of the Engliab, bave retained t!io Greek teiin. It lias various modifi- 
cations of meaning in tbe Oratora, all baving referenca, more or less 
retnote, to the original meaning of an "informer." (See my artiele 
SvKofiivnic in the Ai'ebiaoioBioai Dictionary, ■wliera this is fully ex- 

gained. ) It may often be rendered " a slanderer," and so Auger renders 
here, "ealomniateor." Sometimes it denotes a " vexatious meddler," 
a"malignant and aneoking enemy." Thus Demosthenes says, miujjpSw 
6 avita^vTV! ical ^unxavov. And again, avsoipavTr;; Tofir' eoTiiJ, aiTidadat 
(ttu irdvra, Hei-eyx^i" 6k uiiSiv. And (as we hare aeeu) jEsobines says 
It was a common name for all scoundrels. 

As contrasted with ai/i0ovXo;, an bonest adviser or etntssmon, it 
signifies a facliaiis politician, one vi'bo seeks his own interest or that 
of his party, or the gratification of private malice, rather than the good 
of bis country; one capable of domg tbe tilings wbicb Demosthenes 
ebai'gas his adversary with. Such a person may bo onllea a pettifogger 
in politics, juat as a dirty practitioner is called a pettifogger in tbe law. 
The version, I must admit, is not perfectly satisfactory, yet it seems 
preferable to any other single word. Lord Brougham's "partisan" is 
too weak. If I chose to use two words, I would say " an honest poli- 
tician and a tactions one," &<!. 

' "I will go to this extreme length in rnaklng eon cession." Or as 
Iiord BroHgliam has it; "I will go to eueli an excess of candor." 
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ought not to have escaped me. But if there is none, if there 
was none, if none can be suggested even at this day, what was 
a statesman to do? Was he not to choose the best measures 
within his reach and view*! That did I, .^schines, when the 
crier asked, "Who wishes to speak?" — not, "Who wishes to 
complain about the past, ov to guarantee the future?" While 
you on those occasions sat route in the assembly, I came for- 
ward and spake. However, as you omitted then, tell us now. 
Say,'what scheme that I ought to have devised, what favor- 
able opportunity was lost to the state by my neglect? — ^what 
alliance was there, what better plan, to which I should have 
directed the people ? But no ! The past is with ail the world 
given up ; no one even propose to deliberate abont it : the fu- 
ture it is, or the present, which demands the action of a coun- 
selor. At the time, as it appeared, there were dangers im- 
pending, and dangers at hand. Mai'k the line of my policy at 
that crisis; don't rail at the event. The end of all things is 
what the Deity pleases : his line of policy it is that shows the 
judgment of the statesman. Do not then impute it as a crime 
to me that Philip chanced to conquer in battle : that issue de- 
pended not on me, but on God. Prove that I adopted not all 
measui'es that according to human calculation were feasi- 
ble — that I did not honestly and diligently and with exertions 
beyond my strength carry them- out — or that my enteiprisea 
were not honorable and wortHy Of the state and necessary. 
Show me the, and accuse me as soon as you like. But if the 
hurricane that visited us hath been too powerful, not for us 
only, but for all Greece besides, what is the fair couree?' As 
if a merchant, after taking every precaution, and furnishing 
his vessel with every thing that he thought would insure her 
safety, because afJerward he met with a storm and Lis tackle 
was strMued or broken to pieces, should be charged with the 

' The Orator, as Sdiaefe!" riglitly obsarves, BuppresseB the answer to 
his own queslion, which, if fully expreBsed, would be as follows: — "The 
fail' tiling is, not to blame me for evente whicli were ineyitable. You 
might as well blame a sliipowner," &c. Iceland saw the true meaning, 
andeipressea it in his translation: ""What then? Am I to be aocusedt 
Wi til equal justice might the trader," &e. And thus Auger: " Quefoire, 
jevouapriet Faiitilm'impateroeoontre-t6mps!"dio. Other translators 
tave read a^pjjv apparently, and miBoonoeived the sense of the passage. 
I have thought it better to preserve the looseness of the original, which 
is not at all unnatural, and will not mislead the intelligent reader. 
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eliipwrcck ! " Well, but I was not the pilot" — he might say — 
just as I was not the general. — " Fortuno was not under my 
control : all was under hers." 

Consider and reflect upon this — If, with the Thebans on our 
side, we were destined so to fare in the contest, what was to be 
expected, if we had never had them for allies, but-,they had 
joined Philip, as he used every effort of persuasion to make 
them dol' And if, when the battle was fought three days' 
march from Attica, such peril and alarm surrounded the cjty, 
what must we have expected, if the same disaster had happened 
in some part of our territory ? As it was (do yon see t) we 
could stand, meet, breathe ; mightily did one, two, three days, 
help to our preservation :^ in the otiiet case — but it is wrong 
to mention things, of which we have been spared the trial by 
the favor of some ddty, and by our protecting oui-sdves with 
the very alliance which you assail. 

All this, at such length, have I addressed to you, men of the 
jury, and to the outer circle of hearers; for, as to this con- 
temptible fellow, a short and plain ailment would suffice. 

If the future was revealed to you, .^Ischines, alone, when 
the state was deliberating on these proceedings, you ought to 
have forewarned ua at the tjma If you did not foresee it, 

' That IB, Philip, by his letters and by Mb embassies. Compare p. 
SOI, 'And /i^v eiac Tof }/ifiei ipup&s i *i^iinrof k. t, Ti. Most of the 
translators tijca iaeivoc to menu jEsoliinee. The writer of on ortiele ia 
the Miinbargk Jieiiiem, vol. xxxvi. p. 4S3, said to have been the lata 
Justice WilliomB, has the following note; — "If ixelvoi: be the tiuo read- 
ing, we are aware that Philip mast be meant. But the spint of the 
passage ifael^ and the analogy of the whole oration, lean to oiroc, as we 
translate it," I can not assent to this critieiam. The orator wishes to 
impress upon his hearers the great importance which Pliilip attached to 
the alliance of Tliebea, He does not mean to charae jEschines icith 
y adrooating Pliilip's cause : on the contrary, ha represents ^a- 
- IS having then held his tongue. Leland saw the true meaning. 
aia THTsion is ; " but united with our enemy in eomplianoe with all his 
■urgent solioitations." So did Anger, whom the Edinburgh reviewer 
calls "a babbling, oachling Frenchman." Hia version IB; "ce prince 
alors fipuiaoit sa politique pour s'ottacher ce peuple." The Germans 

" The infinitives, oT^vai, nweX&ctv, diiajrvevaai, depend upon ISoaai'. 
I have given a turn in the translation to preserve the force of the orig- 
inal. The translators, alt but Jacobs, have made a sbochiug mess of 
this passage, Jacobs: Weissl Du nkhi, dass ptz eiii und zvm und drei 
Tiiffe una anfreiM im utehn, aiaavemen su kommen, aufiualhmeii, tind tiie- 
lei Andre der Sladi zur Hettimg verschafft habett ? 



openly ai 
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yoa are responsible for the same ignorance as the rest. Why 
then do you accuse me in this behalf, rather thau I you ? 
A better citizen have I been than you in respect of the 
matters of wliich I am speaking, (others I discuss not at 
present,) inasmuch aa I gave myself up to what seemed for 
the general good, not shrinking from any personal danger, 
nor taking thought of any ; while you neither suggesteil 
better measures, (or mine would not have been adopted,) nor 
lent any aid in the prosecuting of mine ; exactly what the 
basest person and worst enemy of the state would do, are you 
found to have done after' the event} and at the same time 
Aristratus in Naxoa and Ariatolaus in Thasos, the deadly foes 
of our state, are bringing to trial the friends 'of Athens, and 
.^Eschines at Athens is accusing Demosttenes. Surely the 
man, who waited to. found his reputation upon the misfor- 
tunes of the Greeks,' deserves rather to perish than to accuse 
another; nor is it possible tbat one, who has profited by the 
same conjunctures as the enemies of the commonwealth, can 
be a well-wisher of' his country; Tou show yourself by your 
life and conduct, by your political action, and even your 
political inaction.' Is any thing going on that appears good 
for the people-^ Jlschines is mute. Has any thing untoward 
happened or amiss f Forth comes JEschiues ; just as fractures 
and sprains are put in motion, when the body is atta.cked 
with disease. 

But since he insists so strongly On the event, I will even 
assert something of a paradox ; and I beg and pray of you 
not to marvel at its boldness,' but kindly to consider what I 
say. If then the results had been foreknown to all, if all 
had foreseen them, and you, .^chines, -had foretold them and 
protested with clamor and outcry — you that never opened 
your mouth — not even then should the Commonwealth have 
abandoned her design, if she had any i-egai'd for^glory, or 
ancestry, or futurity. As it is, she appears to have failed in 

' Literally ; "'for ■whom tha misfortuneB of the Gree^ ■ware kept in 
store to get repute by." Pabst: Wer taif die Ungliicksfdlk der Melle- 
acn geiBariet, urn darch dieselben beriikmi a« wtnfen. 

' The Edinburgli revio-wer : " by -what you do in publio affairs, and 
by what you deenne doing." Auger: "Par vos diseoure, et meme par 
votra silanoo." Jacobs ; was jm Staate treibst ■and tciederum meht 
treibiL Pabst : durch Deine 27iHliialuns vnd MchitliMlnahme oii der 
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her enterpi-ise, a thing to which all mankind are liable, if the 
Deity so willB it : but then — tlaiming precetleBcy ovei" others, 
and afterward abandoning her pretensions — slie would have 
incurred the cliarge of betraying all to Philip. Why, had we 
resigned without a struggle that which our ancestora en- 
countered every danger to win, who would not have spit 
upon you ? Let me not say, the commonwealth or myself 1' " 
With what eyes, I pray, could we have beheld strangei-s 
visiting the city, if the result had been what it is, and Philip 
had been chosen leader and lord of all, but other people 
without us had made the struggle to prevent it ; especially 
wben in former times our country had never prefeiTCd an igno- 
minious security to the battle for honor? For what Gre- 
cian or what barbarian is ignorant, that by the Thebans, 
or by the Laeedtemonians who were in might before them, or 
by the Persian king, permission would thankfully and "gladly 
have been given to our common weal tli, to take what she 
pleased and hold her own, provided she would accept foreign 
law and let anothei' power command in Greece? But, as-it 
seems, to the Athenians of that day ?uch conduct would not 
have been national, or natural, or endurable : none could at 
any period of time persuade the commonwealth to attach 
herself in secure subjection to the powerful and unjust ; 
through every ago has she persevered in a perilous struggle 
for precedency and honor and gfoiy. And tJiis you esteem 
so noble and congenial to your principles, that among your 

' I. e. "Let me not say any tiling bo ehoeking, eg revolting to my 
feelings, as to aiippose that tlio oommonivealtli or myself ooiiid lieservo 
BuoU an indignity 1" Aeoordiug to tto natural oourGeof the argument 
■wa should rather have expeoted tlie orator to conclude by saying — 
"the commoQwoalth ivould have acted n deapioable part," or -the Jiie. 
But adopting a strong expreBsion, Retakes care to preserve a respectful 
euphemism toward the Athenian people, and flurprisea his adversary by 
Huddenly denouncing him as the supposed adviser of the dagenemto 
policy. Immediately afterward he reverts (but in milder language) to 
the (Q^aoe which would have fallen upon the country. 

This I take to be a better interpretation than Sohaefer's, who under- 
stands iroronriiueie. Another, to which, if it were \>a\i\^ out by the 
words, I shonld be much inclined, is offered by the Edinburgh reviewer, 
who translate it: "to saynothiiig of the state ormyself," and observes, 
" The meaning is, not that the state and I aro blameless, btit if stich a, 



tioual contempt, d/ortsoj-i, mo, and 6, forthsirao, the city itself!" 
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s you honor moat those who acted in siicli a spirit; 
and with reason. For who would not admire the virtue of 
those men, who resolutely emharked in (heir galleys and quit- 
ted country And' home, rather than receive foreign law, choos- 
ing Themistocles who gave snch counsel for their general, and 
stoning Gyrsilus' to death who advised submission to the terms 
imposed — not him only, but your wives also stoning his wife I' 
Yes; the Athenians of that day looked not for an orator or a 
general, who might help them to a pleasant servitude: ihey 
scorned to live, if it could not be with freedom. For each 
of them considered, that he was not bom to his father or 
mother only, but also to his countiy.^ What is the differ- 
ence? He that thinks himself born for his parents only, waifs 
for his appointed or natural 'end: he that thinks himself bom 
for his country also, will sooner perish flian behold hei in slav- 
ery, and will regard the mauits. and indignities, which must 
be borne in a commonwealth en«la\ed, as moie tLiiihle than 
death 

Had I attempted to say, that I instructed you m senti- 
ments woithv of vo«r anceitcr" there is not a mm who would 
not justly rebuke me. "What I declare is, that such princi- 
ples are your own ; I show that before my time sudi was the 
spirit of the commonwealth ; though certainly in the execu- 
tion of the particular measures I claim a share also for my- 
seli The pyoaecutor, arraigning the whole proceedings, and 
imbittering you against me as the cause of our alarms and 
dangers, in his eagerness to deprive me of honor for the mo- 
ment, robs you of the eulogies that should endure forever. 

■ Cicero (da Offioiis, III. 11) lias boiToived tliia naccdote from Demos- 
flienes. The Eame story ia related by Herodotus (IX. 4, 6), wlio ohIIb 
tlia perEon not Cyrsiiua, but Ljoidas. The tanoB -were offered by Mar- 
donnis to the Athenians, whUa they were in Snlnmia. The odvioe of 
LyoidRs was given U the ooanoil, and tha people outside heaving ot it, 
proceeded immediately to inflict summary piiuiahment upon him. 

' Compai'e Cicero pro Milone — "Hiecine vir patriia natus uBciuam 
nisi in patria morietor!" The "neeeBaaria mora of Cicero is the aame 
as the rSy T^f iljiapfiemK ffaVoTOf ot Demosthenes. Theea espreasiona 
areillnatratedby AulusGelliafl.SIII. IjWho quotes the following pas- 
sage from the first Philippic of tlie Eomsn : — 

"Huno igitur ut aequerer properavi, quem prtesentee non sunt aacuti ; 
non ut proSoerem aliqnid ; neque enlm sperahRiii id, nee prtestnre po- 
teranl ; Bed lit, si quid mihi humanitus aoeidisset, (multa antem impen- 
dara videntur prteter natvtram prieterque fittnm,) hiijiis diei vocem tea- 
tem reipiiblioiB relinquerem meie perpetuie erga sa voluntatis." 
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For should you, under a disbelief in the ivisdoni of my policy, 
convict the defendant, you will appear to have done wrong, 
not to have suffered what befell you by the cruelty of fortune. 
But never, never can yon have done wrong, O Athenians, in 
undertaking the battle for the freedom and safety of all I I 
Bweju" it by your foi-efetbers — those that met the peril at JIar- 
athon, those that took the field at Platfea, those in the sea- 
fight at Salamia, and those at Artemisium, and many other 
brave men who repose in the public monunients, all of whom 
alike, as being worthy of the same honor, the countiy buried, 
jEschines, not only the successful or victorious! Justly! For 
the duty of brave men has been done by all: their fortune haa 
been such as the Deity assigned to each,' 

Accursed scribbler!^ you, to deprive me of the approbation 
and affection of my countrymen, speak of trophies and battles 
and ancient deeds, with none of which had this present trial 
the least concern; but I! — O you third-rate actor! — I, that 
roso to counsel the state how to maintain her pre-eminence ! 
in what spirit was I to mount the hustings ? In the Bpir« 
it of one having unworthy counsel to ofier^^ — I should 



' So much eriticiem has been lavished, both in ancient and Bodera 
timea, on the beauty of this celebrated passage, that even to refer to all 
that haa been said would be imposBible. I shall content myself with 
trnaseribing the remarta of the writer, whom I have before adverted 
to, of the Mlifiiurgk Sevieia : — "The whole passage," he a^s, "i 
ing and burating with proofs of superhuman bigh-miiidediteBB 



38 further — "Tiie argument is not lost sight of 
for an iastant in the midst of this iDflnmination. The sentence contain- 
ing the apoatropbe is not closed, before we find it recurring, and in such 
a ahape as induces us to suppoao, tbat for its sake the oratory is intro. 
duced. LonginuE saya that Demosthenes hero girea a proof of the ne- 
cessity of keeping sober even in excesses, SiSdeiuM 6ti k&v jiaKxeiuaai 
vri^civ ivaynaiov. He noUoes alao the dexterity and address with which 
the dilference of success in the two cases ia managed. Th^ are not 
called conquerors of Marathon, &c, hut the coBibataats ; and then tha 
orator 13 beforehand with any objection, {rfiv dupoaT^v <fBdvav,) by turn- 
ing abort ronnd upon jEschines, and reminding him that all, whether 
Buocesflful or not, had equal honors." 

' TpojmaTBKvAuv is " one that stoopa or porea over papers and writ- 
ing." He allnaes to the office of clerk, formerly held by v^lscbiiiea, 
not to his father's aohool, aa some bava supposed. Jacobs renders the 
word B«eAsia£s!i/iooJw. Pabst; Ahi^kocdm: 

' Literally; "intending to offer counsel unworthy of these {tovtqji) 
my countryman!" Let the student be careful not to connect rovrav 
with npardov. The ovatov looking, or pointing with bia hand, to the 
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have deserved to perish! You yotiraelvea, men of Athena, 
may not try private ajid public causes on the same principles: 
the compacts of eveiy-day life you. are to judge of by partic- 
ular laws and circumstances ; the measures of alatesmeti, by 
reference to the dignity of your ancestors. And if you thiut 
it your duty to act worthily of thefn, you should every one of 
you consider, when you come into court to decide public ques- 
tions, that together with your staff and ticket' the spirit of 
the commouwealth is delivered to you. 

But in touching upon the deeds of your ancestors, there 
were some decrees and transactions which I omitted. I will 
return from my digression. 

On our arrival at Thebes, -we found embassadors there from 
Philip, from the Thessalians and from his other allies ; our 
friends in trepidation, his friends confident. To prove that I 
am not asserting this now to seiTe my own purposes, read me 
the letter which wa embassadors dispatched on the instant. 
So outrageous is my opponent's malignity, that, if any advant- 
age was procured, he attributes it to the occadon, not to me j 

plaintiif, or defanaant (who were always in com-t,) or to tlieir respect- 
ive frieadfl and Bupportere "who stood near them, or to tlie jury or sviv- 
roimding spectators, designates them simply as oStoc or oStoi, oijd is 
easily understood by his bearers. But in a translation for English 
readers, these terms require to be varied according to circumstances. 
Jaoobs here has: SoUf ieh mgen, was der Stadt urmurdig war? 

' TbCTC were 6000 jurors chosen by lot for the service of the year, 
600 from each of the Attic tribes. The wliole number was then divided 
into ten sections of GOO each, a thousand lieing left aa supernumeraries, 
to sapply defioienciea ocoasiooed by death or any other cause. Tliere 
were ten courts at Athens, among which the services of these jurors 
were to be distributed ; and it was managed in the following way. Each 
court was designated byaoolor, and also by a letter over the doorway. 
Each of the jury sections was likewise designated by a letter. When 
the juries had to be impanneled, the letters indicating the different 
sections were drawn out of one bos, and the JetteiB indicating tlie dif- 
ferent courts were drawn out of another: each pair of lota so drawn 
out determined wiiat section ahonld bo assigned to wiiot court. When 
the whole section was not required, the individual jurors who were to 
form tlie pannel were chosen by Jot, aacli juror having a counter with 
his section and name marked upon if: The courts being thus allotted, 
eveiy juryman received a staff and a ticket. The staff, on which waa 
marked uie letter and color of his court, served to distiaguish bim 
from the crowd, and pi'ooure him instant admission. Tiie ticket, which 
he returned to the magistmte when tlie business was concluded, en- 
titled him to bis fee. 

D2 
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while alt miscarnages lie attributes to me and my fijvtnne. 
And according to him, as it seems, I, the orator and ad^fiser, 
have no merit in vesulfs of argument and counsel, but am the 
sole author of misfortunes in arms and strategy. Could there 
he a more brutal calumniator or amove execrable? Kead the 
letter. 

[The letter is read.^' 

On the convening of the assembly, our opponents were 
introduced first, because they held the character of allies. 
And they came forward and spoke, in bigh praise of Philip 
and disparagement of you, bringing up all the hostilities that 
you ever committed against the Thebans. In fine, they 
m-ged -them to show their gratitude for the services done by 
Philip, and to avenge themselves for the injuries which you 
had done them, either — it mattered not which — by giving 
them a passage against you, or by joining in the invasion of 
Attica; and they proved, as they fancied, that by adopting 
their advice the cattle and slaves and other effects of Attica 
would come into Bceotia, whereas by acting as they said we 
should advise Bteotia would suffer pillage through the war. 
And much they said besides, tending all to the same point. 
The reply that we made I would give my life to recapitulate, 
but I fear, as the occasion is past, you will look upon it as af 
a sort of deluge had overwhelmed the whole proceedings, and 
regard any talk about them as a useless troubling of .you.^ 
Hear then what we persuaded them and what answer they re- 
turned. Take and read this: 

[rfe ameei- ofiU Tkelcms.'] 

After this thty invited ad fy "luma d 

their succor, and — to om h happ ned >e w n — h 
reception of you was so fn nd y h whil h n n y 
and cavalry were outside h wall h adm d y 

into their houses and citad among h n ad d n 
and all that was most pr Why p n a da 

of the noblest testimonie b all m'rnk b n 

your favor by the Theb n n u a n 

' This, aii3 all tlie document bs q d by h 
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your justice, one to your good behavior.' For when they 
prefcrre(3 fighting on your side to fighting against yoa, they 
held you to be braver and juater in your demands than 
Philip ; anti when they put under your charge what they and 
all men are most -watchful to protect, their wives and chil- 
dren, they showed that they had confidence in your good 
behavior. In all which, men of Athens, it appeared they 
had rightly eBtimated your character. For after your forces 
entered the city, not so much as a groundless complaint was 
preferred against you by any one; so discreetly did you be- 
have yourselves: and twice arrayed on their side in the 
earlier battles, that by the river and the winter-bat tle,^ you 
proved yourselves not irreproachable only, but admirable in 
your disdpline, your equipments, and your zeal : which called 
forth eulogies from other men to you, sacrifice and thanks- 
giving from you to the Gtods. And I would gladly ask 
.^chines — while these things were going on, and the city" 
wa3 full of enthusiasm and joy and praise, whether he joined 
with the multitude in sacrifice and festivity, or sat at home 
sorrowing and moaning and repining at the public success. 
For if he was present and appeared with the rest, is not his 
conduct monstrous, or rather impious, when measures, which 
he himself called the Gods to witness were excellent, he now 
requires you to condemn — you that have sworn by the Gods ? 
If he was not present, does he not deserve a thousand deaths 
for grieving to behold what others rejoiced at P Kead me 
now the decrees. 

{The decrees for sacrifice.'] 



' Su^/jooiivTcisTuriouslyrenderedbytlietriiaslBtora: "c 
"Beif-command;" "virtuo;" "lionor." Auger; "snseaso;" and.nftar- 
■wnrd, "Vertn." Jacobs; Enthcdtsamkeit. Vabii: Massigung. And in 
truth the word inchidas moro or laas of all tlieso meaninga. 

' S«e Appendix IX. 

' Lord Bcougliam observea m follows : — 

"The bsBUiy of tWs passage ia -very etriking. Not merely the ex- 

Siiaite diction — the majesty of the rhythm — the skillful collocation — 
e pietureaque dcBcription of j£]ecliiij.ea' dismay and akulking from tho 
public rejoicings; buttheavgumont ia tobe obaapved and admired. It 
IS a dilemma, and one which would be quite sufficient for the loomen- 
taty victory at which alona an orator often aims. It ia not closely 
reasoned; it is not a complete dilemma; it retort is obvious, (to uso 
the language of the logicians,) and this is ahvaja fatal, being tlio test 
before which no bad dilemma can atand. ..Slschinea had only t« em- 
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"Wo tlitia were engaged in sacrifice ; the Thebaiis were in 
the assurance that they bad been saved through us; and it 
had come about, that a people, who seemed likely to want 
assistance through the practices of these men, were them- 
selves assisting others in consequence of my advice which you 
followed. What language Philip then uttered, and in what 
trouble he was on this account, yon shall leam from his let- 
ters which he sent to Peloponnesus. Take and read them, 
that the j.ury may know what my perseverance and journeys 
and toils, and the many decrees which this man just now 
pulled to pieces, accomplished. 

Athenians, you have bad many great and renowned orators 
before me ; the famous CalUstratus, Aristophon, Cephalus, 
Thra^bulus, hundreds of others; yet none of them ever 
thoroughly devoted himself to any measure of state: for in- 
stance, the mover of a resolution would not he embassador ; 
the emhassador would not move a resolution ; each one left 
for himself some relief, and also, should any thing happen, an 
excuse. ' How then — it may be said — did you so far surpass 
others in might and boldneas as to do every thing yourself? 
I don't say that ; but such was my conviction of the danger 
impending over us, that I considered it left no room or 
thought for individual security ; a man should have been 
only too happy to perform his duty without neglect.^ As to 

hraea the second altei-native — the second horn — and it never could 
have trnnsSxeil him. 

" 'I did remain at home, not mourning over the eviceesa of your Eleae- 
nrea, but Iheir ■witkednees ; not grudging tte people their ehort-lived 
joy, but grieved to Bee them deluded by your arte to their ruin.' This 
answer was ooraplete. HeTertheleas, there are but very few complete 
dilemcnas in the whole oourae of auy ai^monl upon any BuHact; and 
under consideration is quite good enough to pass with ni 



a speech. Many much less complete are every day used with 
us uoiu in the senate, iii popular asBemblies, and even at the bar, and 
witli sufficient success. This whole passage would be of certain suo- 



Imny add, that Demosthenes was safe from the retort, ^schines hav- 
ing no i-eply. 

' 'Am^o/M means "power of easting or shifting the blame upon some 
other person or tiling. This is not suflicieDtlj expressed by the word 
"resource," which Leland and other translators have: nor indeed have 
we any word exactly corresponding. Augert "unc &{)rete." Jacobs: 
Muckenhalt. 

^ Sehacfer explains tins differently : " sed boni conaulendum esse, si 
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myself I was persuaded, perhaps foolishly, yet I was per- 
suaded, tliot none would move better resolutions than myself, 
none would execute them better, none as emhassador would 
show more zeal and honesty. Therefore I undertook every 
duty myself. Kead the letters of Philip. 
IThe letters.'] 
To tbis did my policy, jEschines, reduce Philip. This lan- 
guage he uttered through me, he that before had lifted his voice 
so boldly against Athens ! For which I was justly crowned 
by the people ; and you were present and opposed it not, and 
Diondas who preferred an indictment obtained not his share 
of the votes. Here, read me the decrees whicli were then ab- 
solved, and which this man never indicted, 
[The decrees.] 
Th 'e decrees, men of Athen"!, contain the very words and 
Byll bl isl hA I n usd wupf m Ij anlCt ph n 
tbdfndtl V, AdJEl nfl aagd 

tl him If n ad d fh pa ty vilo I f 1 an nd t 
m nt "it f 1 s p nt ha g agnn t m b t u he 
m ht th n 1 gn 1 D m le. th m nd Hyp 

dwtln hwf n than 1 an tl e d f da t 

"Why? Because Ctesiphon may refer to thera, and to the 
dedsions of the couits, and to the fact of .S^lschineB not having 
accused them, although they moved the same decrees which ha 
has now, and to the laws which bar any further proceedings 
in such a case,' and to many points besides: — whereas then 
the question would have been tried on its own merits, before 
any such advantages had been obtained.^ But then, I imagine, 
it would have been impossible to do what .^Ischines now doea 

qnis, nulla non eiiri adhibitS, sorte fatali uteratur." And bo Jncoba: 
sondem dass mon sUh as/alien lassen mUese, bei dein SeunissisB^tt nichts 
KJtterlaisim zu habeit, das, iooi stjen. muss, zu Uide-n, 1 do not essent to 
this interpretation, which woiild give too emphittic a senee to the words 
p.'q&hi iropa^eiirati. Ab J take i^ they refer to d 6sl, so that we under- 
stand Tuv JEDvrui' after fn/dh. 

^ Spillan has it literally; "eonoeming matters thus transacted." 
Brougham : " for things so settled." Pabst : gegen das, tuas schon aim 
verhandelt wordsn ist. It rafers undonbtedly to the previous decision 
of the ooarts, though 7rpa;[0evTuj> does not signify "decided," aa Leland, 
Auger, and Jacobs express it in tbeir trnnslations. 

' npij' Ti Toiruv vpo'XaQtlv, " before it [i. e. before the pnrty aoeueed] 
had secured any of these advantages," i. c. nny of tbOBC preliminary ob- 
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— to pick out of a mnltitudo of old dates and decrees what no 
msui knew before, and what no man would have expected to 
hear to-day, for the purpose of slaniler — to transpose dates, 
and assign measures to the wrong causes instead of tha right, 
in order to malie a plausible case. That was impossible then. 
Every statement must have been according to the truth, soon 
after the facts, while you still renjembered the pai-ticulars and 
had them aliiiost at your fingers' ends. Therefore it was tlmt 
he shunned all investigation at the time, and has come at this 
late period ; thinking, as it appears to me, that you would 
make it a contest of orators, instead of an inquiry into politic- 
al conduct ; that words would be criticised, and not interests 
of state. 

Then he plays the sophist,^ and says, you ought to dis- 
regard the opinion of us which you came from home with — 
that, as when you audit a man's account under the impression 
that he has a surplus, if it casta up light and nothing remsdns, 
yon allow it,'' so should you now accept the fair conclusion of 
the argument. Only see, how rotten in its nature (and justly 
so) is every wicked contrivance ! For by this very cunning 
simile he has now acknowledged it to be your conviction, that 
I am my country's advocate and he is Philip's. Had not this 
been your opinion of each, he would not have tiied to persuade 
you differently. That he has however no reasonable ground 
for requiring you to change your belief, I can easily show, 
not by casting accounts — for that mode of reckoning applies 
not to measures— but by calling the circumstances briefly 
to mind, taking you that hear me both for auditors and 
witnesses. 

Through my policy, which he arraigns, instead of the 
Thebans invading this country with Philip, as all expected, 
jaotioQS Tvliioli anabla the ooaused to defend liimsalf irrsspeoHvely of 
the merits of the question. Sehaefer reada jrpoaTuiileiv, and roiidevs it : 
"prinaquftni horum quidquara subsiflio assilmpBisset." Pabst folIowB 
him. If I adopted that readiag, I would translate thus : "before it got 
any of these points mixed, up with if." 

' So Spillon : and Jneobs : yiitll er ifon Sophistsn. 

' The lUuatration is taken, not from common tradesmen's accounts, 
as Reiske supposes, nor from the census fop alaasifioation of oitizens, ea 
Sohnefer thinks, but rather from the oudit of official aocoanta by the 
AoyiuTot at Athens. To them he clearly refers in the expression be- 
low, lioyiaTaii Hjia nal fidpTvui jjpii^e^Df. Tha passage ic jEsohines 
oont. Cteeiph. (82) confiritis this view. 
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tliey joined ouv i-anks and prevented him; — instead of tlie 
war being in Attica, it toolt place seven liundred furlongs 
from tlie city ou tlie confines of Breotia ; — instead of corsiiira 
issuing fi'om Eubosa to plunder us, Attica was in peace on 
the coast-aide during 'the wliole war ; — instead of Philip being 
master of the Hellespont by taldng Byzantium, the Byzan- 
tines were our auxiliaries against him. Does .this computa- 
tion of services, think you,- resemble the casting of accounts f 
Or should -we strike these out on a balance,' and not look 
that they be kept in everlasting remembi-ance ? I will not set 
down, that of the cruelty, remarkable in cases where Philip 
got people all at once into his power, others have had the 

Tlie expressions nflrirV.^^ouf, iliiroi^eAsiv, refer to the uae of counters 
bj the ftnoientB in their aritlimetioal prooeeBea. Hence cornea ohv word 
" oaloulation," from calctiltis, a stona or counter used for suoli purpose. 
A literal tranelntion of these expressions would hardly be intelligible 
ia onrlangnnga, and tlierefoi'e I have avoided it. 

' /. e. strike them out of the credit side of the ooeount, by means of 
B. eet-off on the debit side. Lord Brongbani: "must these events ba 
taken out of the opposite side of my account !" The meaning ie prop- 
erly explained by Reiske: " Existimusua, res has prwciare a me gastaa 
ex hominum memoriA tolli deb era propter ingentes eladea qui^e passi 
sumus!" Snbaefer, who ia followed by Jacobs and Pabat, haa given a 
different interpretation. TaOra, according to him, means both tbeserv- 
iees of Dcmostlienes, and the malpractices of jEschines ; and iivTave?,elv 
rauraia to eet tbem oS ag^ust one another, to mutually cancel them. 
Pabst lutroduoea thia amplification of Tavra into his text, feeling per- 
haps that the reader would not gather it from the context: ffiauisi Dh, 
dcm mat), Das, loae ich f&r, Bu gegen das Vaisrland getlian liast, gegen 
cinander mifheben niusite. This interpretation is not only not borne 
out by the words, but contrary to the aoopa of the whole paasage. De- 
mosthenes is not saying any thing bere about the miadeeda of jEachines ; 
and the notion of setting them oS ogaiust hU own services was too 
palpably absurd to auggest for a moment. He has been enumerating 
cert^n good reanlts of hia administration. His argument ia : " These 
are positive services which I have i-endered you, deserving gi-atitude 
and permanent recoi-d You can not treat them as credits, to be can- 
celed by a debit side of the queetion. Such a mode of reckoning ia 
well enough for an arithmetical computation, but is inapplicable to a 
case of this kind" Here he stops shorty and why! He felt that at this 
very moment Cba^ronea and its reaults, constantly present to his o^n 
thoughts, might cross the minds of his bearers ; and that he might be 
met with the objection, — "If you take credit for the victories, you- 
muatbaye tlie discredit of the defeats; your [)o3icy must be judged of 
as a whole." To this indeed he bad an answer, but not exactly in the 
ipreaent line of ai^ument ; therefore he tui-ns it off, spurning the bare 
idea of .i£sohines' illusti-ation. 
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tml ; while of the generosity, which, casting ahout for his fu- 
ture purposes, he assumed toward Athens, you have happily ■ 
CDJoyed the fruits. I pass that hy. 

Yet this I do not hesitate to say ; that any one desirous of 
truly testing an orator, not of calumniating him, would never 
have made the charges that you advanced juat now, inventing 
similes, mimicking words and gestures ; (doubtless it hath de- 
termined the fortune of Greece, whether I spoke this word or 
that, whether I moved loy hand one way or the other I) no ! 
he would have examined the fa«ts of the case, what means 
and resources our country possessed, when I entered on the ad- 
ministration, what, when I applied myself to it, I collected for 
her, and what was the condition of our adversaries. Then, if 
I had lessened her resources, he would have shown me to be 
guilty ; if I had greatly increased them, he would not have 
calumniated mo. However, as you have decUned this course, 
I will adopt it. See if I state the case fairly. 

For resources — our country possessed the islanders; cot 
all, but the weakest; for neither Chios, nor Rhodes, nor 
Corcyra was with us : subsidies^ she had amounting to five- 
and-forty talents ; and they were anticipated : infantiy or 
cavalry, none besides the native. But what was most alarm- 
ing and wrought most in favor of the enemy — these men had 
got all our neighbors to be hostile rather than friendly to us ; 
Megarians, ITiebaiiB, Eubceans. Such were the circumstances 
of our state; no man can say anything to the contrary: look 
now at those of Philip, whom we had to contend with. In 
the first place, he ruled his followers with unlimited sway, the 
most important thing for military operations: in the next 
place, they had arms always in their hands : besides, he had 
plenty of money, and did what he pleased, not giving notice 
by decrees, not deliberating openly, not brought to trial by 
calumniators, not defending indictments for illegal measures, 
not responsilile to any one, but himself absolute master, 
leader, and lord of all. I, who was matched against him — for 
it is right to examine this — what had I under my control*! 
Nothing. Public speech, for instance, the only thing open to 
me — even to this you invited his hirelings as well as my- 
self j and whenever they prevailed over me, (as often happened 

' Tha tribute from the ialondura. Sec vol. h p, I'l, note ]. 
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for some cause or other,) your resolutions were passed' for 
the enemy's gooi5. Still under these disadvantages I got you 
for allies Eubceans, Achieans, Corinthians, Thebans, Mega- 
rians, Leucadians, Corcyrteans ; from whom were collected 
fifteen thousand mercenaries and two thousand horse, besides 
the national troops,^ Of money too I procured as large a 
contribution as possihle. 

If you talk about juat conditions with the Thebans,' JE&- 
chines, op with the Byzantines or Euhfeans, or discuss now 
the question of equal terms, first I say — you are ignorant 
that of those galleys formerly which drfended Greece, being 
three hundred in number, our commonwealth iumished two 
hundred, and never (as it aeemed) thought herself injured by 
having done so, never prosecuted those who advised it or ex- 
pressed any diasatisfection ; — shame on her if she had! — but 
was grateful to the gods, that, when a common danger b^et 
tie Greelis, she alone furnished double what the rest did for 
the preservation of all. Besides, it is but a poor favor yon 
do your countrymen by calumniating me. For what is the 
«se of telling us now what we should have done? — ^Why, 
bdng in the city and present, did you not make your pro- 
posals then; if indeed they were practicable at a crisis when 
we had to accept not what we liked but what the circum- 
stances allowed t Eemember, there was one ready to bid 
against us, to welcome eagerly those that we rejected, and 
give money into the bargiun. 

But if I am accused for what I have actually done, how 
would it have been, if, through my hard bargaining, the states 
had gone off and attached themselves to Philip, and he liad be- 
come master at the same time of Eubcea, Thebes, and Byzan- 
tium t What, think ye, these impious men would have said 
or done? Said doubtless, that the states were abandoned — 
that they wished to join us and were driven away — that he 
had got command of the Hellespont by the Byzantines, and be- 

' Litcvaliy; "Tou left the assembly, hnTing pasBed resolutions." 
Bee tny obsarYations in the Preface, p. U, 

' I belieye this means the notional troops of the allies. Sen Append- 
ix IX. Soliaefer, however, takes iroXitis'ii' to bo the snnie us olxciav 
just above. 

' jEsohinaSiinhisspeeohCjajiCOmplaiDsthatthe terms of the treaty, 
conolndad by Demoathcnos with tlie Thebans, woje most dieadvnnta- 
geoua to Atneng. 
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come master of the corn-trade of Greece — that a heavy neigh- 
loor-war had by means of the Thebans been brought into 
Attica — that the sea had become unnavigable by the exeur- 
BJon of pirates from Eubcea I All this would they have said 
sure enough, and a great deal besides. A wiclied, wicked thing, 
O Athenians, is a calumniator always, every way spiteful and 
feult^finding. But this creature is a reptile by nature, that 
from the beginning never did any thing honest or libei-al ; a 
very ape of a tragedian, vUlage Qinomaus, counterfeit orator!' 
What advantage has your eloquence^ been to your country? 
Now do you apeak to «s about the past? As if a physician 
should visit his patients, and not order or prescribe any thing 
to cure the disease, but on the death of any one, when the 
last ceremonies were performing, should .follow him to the 
grave and expound, how, if the poor fellow had done this and 
that, be never would have died! Idiot I do you speak nowt 
Even the defeat — if you exult in that which should make 
you groan, you accursed one! — by nothing that I have 
done will it appear to have befallen us. Consider it thus, 
O Athenians. EVpm no embassy, on which I was commis- 
sioned by you, did 1 ever come away defeated by the em- 
bassadors of Philip — neither from Thessaly, nor from Am- 
bracia, nor from the kings of Thrace, nor from Byzantium, 

' Leland renders this passage 63 follows; "A false aceueer, my oouii- 
trymeu, is a moiistei', a daogei'oiis monster, querulous and iiiduBtrious 
in seeking preteneea of complaint And sach. ja the very rtatnrs of this 
fos in homim shape, — a Btrangor to ovorv thing good or liberal, — thia 
theatrical ape, this stroDing plaver, this blundering haranguerl" Ja- 
cobs: Sinl^sha/tfs Wesen,lhr MUnner Athens, ist der S«tophant,boskafi 
immer imd vherail, misgatiatig wid iclondhauchtiff ; aber dieeer Wiekt 
hier i»l eiiu Bistie von 2fatur; von Anbeqinn hal er niclds Qeawtdei, 
nichis Frdmmiges geihan, dUstr leibhafte Affe der Tragddie, dkser 
dorfische Oenomatis, diesfr Itedner von sckleekieslem Schrot imd Kom. 

As to KivaSo;,Bis page 65, note 2; and as to (Enomaus, see pnga '12, 

' AeiHOJTK' is used not only to signify craft and clcTernees in general, 
butepaoially to describe the quality of a powerful and effective speaker. 
SoitocouvB several times in Dionjsius. It is applied, however, both in 
a good and in a bad sense, according to eireiimatances, as many other 
■words are, Thiia we may call a man an orator, either simply, meaning 
a public speaker, or by way of praise, nieanins n good speaker, or in- 
vidiously, meaning to Bay that he is an artful speaker, able to mato 
the worse appear the better cause. Compare iEachinos coiit. Ctes. 73, 
88; Demosth, De Cor. 318. 
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nor from any other place, nor on tlie last recent occasion from 
Thebes ; but where his embassadors were vanquished in argu- 
ment, he came with arms and carried the day. Aud for this 
you call me to account ; and are not ashamed to jeer the same 
person for cowai'dice, whom you require Kngle-handed to over- 
come the might of Philip — and that too by words ! For what 
else had I at my command ? Ceiliainly not the spirit^ of each 
individual, nor the fortune of the army, nor the conduct of 
the war, for which you would make me accountable ; such a 
blunderer are you I 

yet understand me. Of what a statesman may be respons- 
ible for I allow the utmost scrutiny ; I deprecate it not. Wliat 
are his functions f To observe things in the begimiing, to 
foresee and foretell them to others — this I have done : again ; 
wherever he finds delays, backwardness, ignorance, jealousies, 
vices inherent and unavoidable in all communities, to contract 
them into the narrowest compass, and on tiie other hand, to 
promote unanimity and friendship and zeal in the dischai^e 
of duty. All this too I have performed ; and no one can dis- 
cover the least neglect on my part. Ask any man, by what 
means Philip achieved moat of his successes, and you will be 
told, by his army, and by his bribing and cori-upting men in 
power. ' Welli your forces were not under my command or 
control ; bo that I can not be questioned for any thing done in 
that department. But by refuang the price of .cori-uption I 
have overcome Philip !- for as the offerer of a liribe, if it be 
accepted, has vanquished the taker, so the person who refuses 
it and ia not corrupted has vanquished the person offering. 
Therefore is the commonwealth undefeated as far as I am con- 
cerned. 

These, and such aa these, (besides many others,) are the 
grounds furnished by myself to justify the defendent's motion- 
in my behalf. Those whicli you my fellow-citizens furnished, 
I wilt proceed to mention. Immediately after the battle the 
people, knowing and having witnessed eveiy thing which I 
did, in the very midst of their alarm and terror, when it would 
not have been surpriang if the great body of them had even 
treated me harshly, passed my resolutions for the safety of the 
country ; all their measures of defense, the disposition of the 

' Jaooba; Math, Pabet; Geninming. Augiir; "vsXsav." Other 
tmnslatora tate fvxvi to signify " life" 
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garrisona, the trenches, the levies for our fortifications, were 
carried on under my decrees ; and further, upon the election of 
a commissioner of grain, they chose me in preference to all. 
Afterward, when those who were bent to do me a mischief 
conspired, and brought indictments, audits, impeachments and 
the rest of it against me, not at first in tKeir own persons, but 
in such names as they imagined would most effectually ecreen 
themselves, (for you surely know and remember, that every 
day of that first peiiod I was arraigned, and neither the despe- 
ration of Sosicles, nor the malignity of Philocrates, nor the 
madness of Diondas and Meiantus, nor any thing else was left 
untried by them gainst me ;) on all those occasions, cliiefly 
through the Gods, secondly through you and the other Athe- 
nians, I was preserved. And with justice ! Yes, that is the 
truth, and to the honor of the juries who so conscientiously 
decided. Well then : on the impeachments, when you ac- 
quitted me and gave not the prosecutors their share of the 
votes, you pronounced that my pohcy was the best : by my 
acquittal on the indictments my counsels and motion were 
shown to be l^al j by your passing of my accounts you ac- 
knowledged my whole conduct to have been honest and in- 
corruptible. Under these circumstances, what name could 
Ctesiphon with decency or justice give to my acts ? Not that 
which he saw the people give — which he saw the jurors give^ 
which he saw truth establish to the world ? 

Ay, says hej that was a line tiling of CepLalus, never to 
have been indicted. Yes, and a lucky one too. But why 
should a man, who has often been charged, but never con- 
victed of crime, be a whit tho more liable to i-eproach 1 How- 
ever, men of Athens, against my opponent I have a right to 
use the boast of Cephalus ; for he never preferred or prosecu- 
ted any indictment agMnst me ; therefore I am a citizen as 
good as Cephalus by his admif«ion. 

From many things one may see his unfeelingness and ma- 
lignity, but especially from his discourse about fortune. For 
my part, I regard any one, who reproaches his fellow-man 
with fortune, as devoid of sense. He that is best satisfied 
with his condition, he that deems his fortune excellent, can 
not be sure that it will remain so until the evening: how 
then can it be right to bring it forward, or upbraid another 
man with it? A,s ^^ischines, however, has oji this &ubject 
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(besides many othera) expressed himself ivith insolence, look, 
men of Athena, and observe how much more truth and 
humanity there shall he in my discourse upon fortune^ than 

I hold the fortune of our commonwealth to he good, and 
so I And the oracles of Dodom«an Jupiter and Pythian Apollo 
declaring to us. The fortune of all mankind, whieh now pi'e- 
vails, I consider cruel aod dreadful : for what Greek, wliat 
barbarian, has not in these times experienced a multitui^e of 
evils t That Athens chose the noblest policy, that she fares 
better than those very Gi-eeks who thought, if they aban- 
doned us, they should abide in prosperity, I i-eckon as part of 
her good fortune : if she suffered reverses, if all happened not 
to tt'i as we desii-ed, I conceive she has had that share of the 
general fortune which fell to our lot. As to my fortune (per- 
sonally speaking) or that of any individual among us, it 
should, as I conceive, be judged of in connection with personal 
matters. Such is my opinion upon the subject of fortune, a 
right and just one, as it appears to me, and I think you will 
agree with it. .^schines says that my individual fortune is 

' " Lea anaiens donooient benucoup & la fatalite : c'ltoit nna foroa 
ftvaugia qui entralnoit lea hommea dans le malhsnr, ot rnfime dans le 
crima, eaut qa'il flit possible de reeiBter k bo. violence. Cette fatalite est 
Is mobile presque unique de leaps tcagedies, et o'est peut-Stre, pour le 
dire en passant, ce qui les a rendua aupau tropuui formes. Noaseule- 
ment ils croyoient que le destiu e'nttiichoit t poursuivre uu bomme, 
niais encore que !a mautaiae fortune, que le sort malboui-eux qui le 
Buivoit, Be communiquoit & cevm qui rappcoeiioient. Oreata, dana 
Eiicine, dit Jl Pylade : — 

Je ne aaia de tons temps qnelle iEJuate puissanoo 
Laisae le crime en paix et pourauit Finnoeence. 
De quelque port aur moi qua je tourne lea yens, 
Je ne voia que malbeui's qui eondacment les Dieux 
Maia toi, par quelle erreur veux-tu toujours eur toi 
Detournerlin oourroux qui ne oherolie que moil 
"En oonsequenfte de oea princijies Esohine, mechamment, a represents 
BSmoatliene, dana un endroit de eon diacoure, commo un miaerabla 
poavsujvi par la fortune, et qui communiquoit son malheur & toua eaux 
qui lui confioieut leuia affaires. 

"D^moatbene lui repond ici en faiaant voir, 1°. qua quatid meme il 
auroit ete ponrsliivi par la fortune, il aeroit cruel de lui rfprooher aon 
malbeur : ^°. qu'il est ridicule de preCendre que la deatinec d^iii! partiuu- 
lier influe aur la desfinee de la republique : 3°. C|u'il n'a ]aB e'te ai raal- 
heurenx pendant aa vie, que su fortune ii'n pas ete ei misei able ; et de Ih 
il prond oeeasioii de oompM'erita fortune h ceilo d'EaoIiine." — A-uger. 
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paramount to that of the commonwealth, the small and mean 
to the good and gi'eat. How can this possibly be? 

However, if you are determined, .ffischines, to scrutinize my 
fortune, compare it with your own, and, if you find my for- 
tune better than youis, cease to revile it- Look then, from 
the veiy beginning. And I pray and entreat that 1 may not 
be condemned for bad taste.' I don't think any person wise 
who insults poverty, or wto prides himself on having been 
bred in affluence : but by the slander and malice of this cruel 
man I am forced into such a discussion ; which I will conduct 
wilh all the moderation which <arcum stances allow. 

I had the advantage, ,3^chines, in my boyhood of going to 
proper schools, and having such allowance as a boy should 
have who is to do nothing mean from indigence. Arrived at 
man's estate, I lived suitably to my breeding ; was choir- 
master, ship-commander, rate-payer ; bacltwai-d in no acts of 
liberality public or private, bnt making myself useful to the 
commonwealth and to my friends. When I entered upon 
state affairs, I chose such a line of pojitics, that both by my 
cou^Ery and many people of Greece I have been crowned 
many times, and not even you my enemies venture to say 
tbat the line I chose was not honorable. Such then has 
been the fortune of my life : I could enlarge upon it, but I 
foi-beor, lest what I pride myself in should give offense. 

But you, the man of dignity, who spit upon others, look 
what sort of fortune is yours compared Tvith Miine. As a boy 
you were reared in abject poverty, waiting with your father 
on the school, grinding the ink, sponging the bendies, sweep- 
ing the room, doing the duty of a menial rather than a fi-ee- 
man'a son. After you were grown up, you attended your 
mother's initiations,''' reading her books and helping in all the 



' Most of the comraentatovs take ■fvxp6n}Ta in tho sense of " insi- 
pidity or abfinrditj," Jacobs has: ab^eschmackten M'ostca. Pabat: 
AbgeKhm/Kkiheit. Sohaefer compares uie '^xp'^ Myetv of Xen'oplion, 
Conviy. vi. t. Francia translates it, " any thing offensive," wliioh is not 
the meaning of the word, though undoubtedly it was the object of 
Demosthenes io deprecate giving offense. He knew that a large num- 
ber, perhaoB the majority, of the jurors were taken from the humbler 
class of citizens, and they miglit be offended if he boasted too much of 
his wealth and origin. Therefore he is anxious to show that he was 
forced into this comparison by jEsohinea himself. 

° Tho rites, which Demoathenes represents to have been performed 
by the mother of jEsehines, were brought into Greece from Phrygia and 
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ceremonies: at night wrapping the noviciates in fewn-skin, 
swilling, purifying, and scouring them with clay and hran, 
rising them after the lustration, and bidding them say, " Bad 
the east, and from Thrace. They api>ear not to hava bean of the most 
reputabla kind, at all events the offieiating parties ware a low class of 
people. Pinto, in the second book othia Kepnblio, tells ua, tliat at tliia 
period there were a multitude of jugglera and adventarers goiug about 
Greece, who noqnired influence over ignorant men bj pretending to 
the esecoiae of aupernatuval power. They carried hooka with them, the 
authorship of which they ascribed to Mviasus and Orpheua, and which 
contained diceetiona as to various rites of aaorifioe and purification, and 
other mystic ceremonies. These, they said, had the effect of expiating 
crime and avarting evil Baochua and Ceres were the divinitieB to 
whoso worship these mysteries were devoted, espaeially the former, as 
appears abvindantly from the passage before us. 

NejSpifuu is putting on the fawn-skin worn by the Bacchanalians. 

Compare the Eaochie of Euripides, 131, 176, and Statius Theb. IL 664 : 

" 'iridas et fragiles thyraos portare putastia 



Kporjjfiifuii was a species of Bacchic baptism, either by immersion, 
01" pouring the bowl over the head. 

Anoftdrruv mji^ kiU m-riipoi; refers, according to Harpoeration, to 
the Orphic myth of Aioimaos Zaypci;, the infernal Bacchus, son of Pi'Os- 
erpine, whom the Titans tore to pieces, having plnsteved their own 
faces with clay to escape detection. Jopiter destroyed the Titans with 
his thunder, and fi'om the smoke of their bumine bodies man was gener- 
ated. See Orph, Hymn. 39, Prooli Hymn, ad Athen. and Olympio- 
doruB on the Phida Taylor, whom Leland aud Francis follow, in- 
terpreta tinofiaTTov in the sense of modeling images or idols for the 
mysteries, Eeiake ^inks the clay and bran waa nothing more than a. 
kind of soap, used for lustration. Jacobs says the bran reminda him 
of the flour (^rotTTo?.!;) with which Strepaiadea la powdered in tlie Clouds 
of Aristophanes (v. 265]^ where it is evident that the poet is ridiculing 
some initiatory or mystic ceremony. 

'Efuyoi' Koidw tipov d/iEivou, is a form of words pronounced by the 
initiated, a sort of thanks^ling for the blessings of civilized life 
introduced by Cares and Bacchus, mysticaily referring to religious 
bleasinga. To this ihere is a manifest allusion in the oboras of the 
BacchiB, T. 900. 

ffjfoye nS/m, Ai/ilva 6' eKixev. 

Taylor compares Cieero de Legibus, II. 24, — " Nam mihi cum multa 
eximiadivinnqueTidenturAtheiue tnie peperisSe atque in vitamhomi- 
hum attnliase, tum nihil melius iis mysteriis, quibus ex ogresti imma- 
mque vitfi osoulti ad humanitatem et mitignti snmus, initiaqua 
nt nppellantur, ita re vera principia -vitEe cognovimus, neque solum 
cum Iretitia Vivendi rationem aeeeplmas, sed etiara cum spe meliori 
tnoriendi." 

'OXoXv^ai is the religious or orgiaatic howl. See Baechre, 24, 688. 
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I have scaped, and better I have found ;" priding j 
that no one ever howled so lustily — and I believe him ! fop 
don't suppose that he wijo speaks so loud is not a splendid 
howler ! In the daytime yoa led your noble orgiaste, crowned 
with fennel and poplar, through the highways, squeezing tho 
big-eheeked serpents, and lifting them over your head, and 
shouting Evos Sabce, and capering to the words Hyes Attes, 
Attes Hyes, saluted by the beldames as Leader, Conductor, 
Chest-b^er, Fan-bearer, and tbe like, getting as your reward 
tarfs and biscuits and rolls; for which any man migBt well 
bless himself and his fortune !' 

When you were enrolled among your fellow- townsmen — by 

Claiidian, Enptua Pi-os. lib. i. Ululatilms Ids Bacchatur, and lib, ii. 
vlidaittia Dindyma Gallis. 

Poplar, supposed to be the growtli of the infernal region, was sacred 
(as Harpoctation says) to the sod of Pi-oaerpiDe. Fennel was oiipposed 
Ut hBTS e. peculiar virtue. A epeoiea of fennel is mentioned by Virgil 
(Eolog. X 25) BM earriod by Sylvanus r 

Florentes ferulae et grandia lilia quassans. 

As to the serpents, see Baochse, v. 697. Cores is drawn by serpents 
in Clandian Ra^t Proa. lib. i. Comparo Plutarch,' Vit. Alex. 9. 

The ciclamahons eiiol oa/3oi are Thraeiau, perhaps of eastern origin, 
Bacchus is called Evius and Sabadus, See Orph. Hymn 47, Plut. 
Sjnip. iv. 6. *Tjjf dmjf are Phrygian. Giaaoc is the common term 
for a troop of Bacchanals (Baccllte, 66). The god himself is called 
t^apxa; (Sacolim, 141). Atsvoiia the."mysljca vannua lacehi" (Virgil 
Geoi-g. I. 186). He is called Ai/tvir^f A'lovvaoc in Orph. Hymn 45. See 
Callimach. Hymn, ad Jovem, 43. The aiaTa contained the arcane 
symbols of the mysteries. Such ■was the suXado; of Ceres (Canimaoh. 
Hymn, ad Cerarera, 1, Taylor's Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries, 119). 

' I consider it batter to give this turn than to write, "for which who 
would not," &<!,, which suits not the English idiom so well. But you 
way keep the interrogative, if you turu "for whiuh" into "for such 
tilings," as Pabst and Jacobs do. 

Here I can not forbear noticing the fiilsome enlogy pronounced by the 
H^mes reviewer upon Mitchell's version of this passage. I concede that 
it is clever, but it certainly deserves not tlie epithets of " terse and 
pointed," which have been applied to it. He himself would disdain such 
an encomium, for he insists that it is necessary to expand and dilute 
the expressions of the original, and he translates upon that system. 
Thus, d itanTvav is, " who eonsiders worthy only of the spittle of his 
month ;" irpcf^f must ba enlarged into "bom and bred;" ypifitav, 
"all the crones and beldames of the quarter," and so on. I suppose 
these are questions of taste. For my own part, I think there was much 
wisdom in the saying of the clergyman, who excused himself to liia 
congregation for preaching longer than usual, on tho plea tiiat he had 
not had time to make his sermon shorter. 
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■what means I stop not to inquire — when you were enrolled 
however, you immediately selected the most honorable of 
employments, that of clei'k and assistant to our petty magis- 
trates. From this you were removed after a while, having 
done yourself ail that you chaise others with ; and then, sure 
enough, you di^raced not your antecedents by your subse- 
quent life, but hiring yourself to thog« ranting players, as they 
were called, Simylus and Socrates, you acted third parts, col- 
lecting figs and grapes and olives like a fruiterer from otter 
men's fanns, and getting more from them than from the play- 
ing, in which the lives of your whole company were at state ; 
for there was an implacable and incessant war between them 
and the audience. From whom you received so many wounds, 
that no wonder you taunt as cowards people iuexpei'ienced in 
such encounters.' 

But passing over what may be imputed to poverty, I wilt 
come to the direct chai'ges against your character. You es- 
poused such a line of politics, (when at last you thought of 
taking to them,} that, if your country prospered, you lived 
the life of a hare, fearing and trembling and ever expecting to 
be scourged for the crimes of which your conscience accused 
you ; though all have seen how bold you were dnrnig the 
misfortunes of the rest. A man who took courage at the 
death of a thousand citizens — what does he dpserve at the 
hands of the living? A great deal more that I couid say 
about him I shall omit : for it is not all I can tell of his tur- 
pitude and infamy which I ought to let slip fiom my tongue, 
but only what is not disgraceful to myself to meation- 

md tranalntors hai e all misuiidei stood this pas- 



esge, imagining that jEschices and hia troop are charged with utroUing 
about the country and robbing ovcharda. Kotliing coiild be more for- 
eign to the meaning. Tnkmg Bekker's teili and omitting the first 
Tpmi/joro, the explanation is simply aa follows ; — 

..Eiohines and bis fellow-plajers acted bo badly, tliat they were pelted 
by the audience nitli flea, grapes, and olives, — as we should say, with 
oranges. The players picked up these missiles, and were glad to pocket 
tbe affront. Such quantities were showered upon the stage, that they 
got enough to stock a fruiterer's shop; so they were supplied, (jojrtp 
ojriopui'ijf in Tail BJUoTptun X''P''^"> Ukaa dealer in fruit, who purchases 
his stock from various farmers and gardeners. From this source JEar 
ohines derived more profit, KXeta Xa/i0diiav ciircJ roiroii, than from thft 
dramatic contests, tov uj-whv, for which the company were ill paid, 
and in which they ran the risk of their lives every day from the icdig- 
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Contrast now the circumstances of youi- life and mine, 
gently and witli temper, JEschines ; and tlien ask these people 
whose fortune they would each of them prefer. You taught 
reading, I went to school : you performed initiations, I re- 
ceived them : you danced in the chorus, I furnished it : you 
were asaemhly-cLerk, 1 was a spealcer : yoa acted third parts, 
I heard you : you broke down, and I hissed : you have work- 
ed as a statesman for the enemy, I far my country.' I pass 
by the rest ; but this veiy day I am on my probation for a 
crown, and am acknowledged to be innocent of all offense j 
■while you are already judged to be a pettifo^er, and the 
question is, whether you shall continue that trade, or at once 
be sileiYced by not getting a fifth part of the votes. A happy 
fortune, do you see, you have enjoyed, that you should de- 
nounce mine as miserable 1 

Come now, let m.e read the evidence to the jury of public 
services which I have perfoi-med. And by way of comparison 
do you recite mo the verses which you murdered : 
From Hadea auJ the dusky raiiliiis I oome.~ 
And 



■ The beat version of this series of antitheses is, I thick, tHat of 
Jaoobe; 

Dtt Meltest Sehvie ; khbesuchU^e Bckalen ; Du hesorffiest die Wei- 
kungen; ieh frtipfing aie; Dk iamleat int Chor; ieh staliete CltSre ai" 



(yoL i. p. 221, SyniQions' Edition). Speaking of tlie young divines and 
studenU at college, nhom he bad seen bo often upon the stage prosti- 
tuting the Bliamo of that ministry, wliioli they either had or were nigh 
having, to the eyea of courtiers and court ladies, he proeeodathua; — 

" There while thev noted and ovei'aoted, among other young aohoiars, 
I waa a spectator : they thought themselyes gallant men, and I thought 
tbemfoola; they made sport, and I laughed ; they mispronounced, and 
imialiksa; and, to makeup the Atticism, iliey were out, nnd I hisBed." 

'Tlieflrst quotatioDiBfromthabeginningoftheHeouba. The words 
Kanhv soKUf are supposed by Wolf to be the beginning of another quo- 
tation ■which tiie orator converts abniptiy into an imprecation upon 
j51s«liinfl,». The position of the ivord* howerer is against this intar- 
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Eead the evidence. 

Such has been my cliarattei" in political matters. In private, 
if you do not all know tliat I have been liberal and humane 
and charitable to the distressed, I am silent, I will say not a 
word, I will offer no evidence on the subject, either of persons 
whom I ransomed from the enemy, or of persons whose daugh- 
ters I helped to portion, or any thing Of the kind. For this 
is my maxim. I hold that the party receiving an obligation 
should ever remember it, the party conferring should foi^et it 
immediately, if the one is to act with honesty, the other with- 
out meanness. To remind and speak of your own bounties is 
next door to reproaching.' I will not aet so; nothing shall 
induce me. Whatever my reputation is in these respects, I 
am content with it. 

I will have done then with private topics, but say another 
word or two upon pubhc. If you can mention, j9ischines, a 
single man under the sun', whether Greek or barbarian, who 
has not suffered by Phihp's power formerly and Alexander's 
now, well and good ; I concede to you, that my fortune, or 
misfortune (if you please), has been ihe cause of every thing. 
But if many that nevei- saw me or heard my voice have been 
grievously afflicted, not individuals only but whole cities and 
nations; how much juster and fairer is it to consider, that 
to the common fortune apparently of all men, to a tide of 
events overwhelming and lamentable,^ these disasters are to 

pvetation ; tor iiakiara /lEw miiat be connected ■with ivlint followa, and 
ai standing alone oonid not have the required einphaBis. Schaefer with 
greater probability supposes Kasbv kukoc ae tobetheeommeneementof 
averse. J have followed Bekker, wlio throws them into the next clause. 
Demostheoes, after repeating tvta Iambic lines, and ridiculing Iiis op- 
poaeat's declamatory style, suddenly, as it he waa weary of sooh stuff, 
braaks into the curse, the introductory words being suggested by tbe 
Kai!ayyc2,dv, 

' Compare Terenca, Andria, Act I. Sc i. 16 : — 

Bed ml boo molestum est ; nam isthiec commemoraLio 
Quasi exprohratio est immemoris beneflGS. 

' Brougham; "some force of circumstances untoward and difficult to 
resist." Leland; "torrent of unhappy erents that bore down upon us 
■with irresistibie violence." Fi-ancis: " the rapid impetuosity of partic- 
ular coDJunctures, cruel and unaccountable." — a lame vei-sion indeedl 
Auger: " conoours fatal deeii'COnstanceBmalheureuses." Jacobs: einer 
harten und mdrigen Gevialt der Sreignisse. Pabst : eineit geinaltsameii 
UmKhming der Sreignme, aie er nitht halU ttattfinden lolhn. 
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be attributed. You, diaregarding all tin u m -nli se 

minisliy has been among my countryme In g all tl e 
while, tliat a part (if not the whole) of j I mn t 11 

upon the people, and yourself in particular T 1 1 m d 
the sole and absolute direction of our coun It p n to 

you tho other speakers to accuse me : but f j w 
stautly present in all the assemblies, if th ta t I p b 

lie discussion of what was expedient, and f th se m a u 
were then believed by ail to be the best ad p ally by 
you ; (for certainly from no good-will did y la m n p 
session of hopes and admiration and honors all f 1 h at 
tended on my policy, hut doubtless because you were compelled 
by the truth and had nothing better to advise ;) is it not iniqui- 
tous and monstrous to complain now of measures, than whicli 
you could suggest none better at the time 1 

Among all other people I find these principles in a manner 
defined and settled — Does a man willfully offend^ He is the 
object of wrath and punishment. Hath a man erred uninten- 
tionally? There is pardon instead of punishment for him. 
Has a man devoted himself to what seemed for the general 
good, and without any fault or misconduct been in common 
with all disappointed of successl Such a one deserves not 
obloquy or reproach, but sympathy, These principles will 
not be found in our statutes only : Nature herself has defined 
them by her unwritten laws and the feelings of humanity. 
.^Ischines however has so fer surpassed all men in brutality 
and malignity, that even things which he cited himself as mis- 
fortunes he imputes to me as crimes. 

And besides — as if he himself had spoken eyeiy thing with 
candor and good-will — he told you to watch me, and mind 

' The meftHing is — "yon cbnrga me with tliis niiiversnl I'uin, tliongh 
I was merely nn AUienian citizen who toofc mj filiore, togetlier with 
toy fellow-citizens, in the polities of my own country, but could liava 
nothing to do with the affairs of other people, on whom Bimilnr calami- 
ties fell." So Eeiflka interprets wapit tovtoihI--" designat pro more 
judieas oivesqce jlthenieiiGcs." Pabst however takes flieee words to 
refer to the ^opilv ■npayfuirav, and thus ii"analateax (fer ick laiter dem 
Einfitaaa diesea Umechwunffes der Ereignitse die Slaalnienmiltmtgfiihrte. 
Jjord Brougham, following Fran oie, translateslB the same effect; "called 
hpon. aa I was, to onrrj on tlie govemmant in such a orisiB." The 
words do not favor such an interpretation, 'kwaai refers to TourOirf, 
and, if it stood alone, could be hai-dly understood to signify "all the 
Athenians." 
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that I did not cajole and deceive you, calling me a great or- 
ator,^ a juggler, a sophist, and the like; as though, if a man 
says of another what applies to himself, it must be true, and 
the hearers are not to inquire who the person is that maizes 
the charge. Certain am I, that jou are all aoquaiuted with 
my opponent's character, and helieve these chaises to be more 
applicable to him than to me. And of this I am sui-e, that 
my oratory — let it be so : though indeed I find, that the 
speaker's power depends for the most part on the bearers j for 
accoi'ding to your -reception and fevor it is, that the wisdom 
of a speaker is esteemed — if I however possess any ability of 
this sort, you will find it has been exhibited always in public 
business on your behalf, never against you or on personal 
matters ; whereas that of .^iehines has been displayed not 
only in speaking for the enemy, but against all persons who 
ever offended or quarreled with him. It is not for justice or 
the good of the comhloQ wealth that he employs it. A citizen 
of worth and honor should not call upon judges impanneled 
in the public service to gratify his anger or hatred or any 
thing of that kind ; nor sliould he come before yon upon 
sach grounds. The .best thing is not to have these feelings ; 
but, if it can not be helped, they should be mitigated and 
restrained. 

On what occasions ought an orator and statesman to be ve- 
hement? Where any of the commonwealth's main interests 
are in jeopardy, and he is opposed to the adversaries of the 
people,^ Those are the occasions foi: a generous and brave 
citizen. But for a person, who never sought to punish me for 
any ofiense either public or private, on the state's behalf or 
on his own, to have got up an accusation because I am 
crowned and honored, and to have expended such a mul- 
titude of words — this is a piNXif of personal enmity and spite 
and meanness, nyt of ahy thing good. And then his leaving 
the controversy with me, and attacking the defendant, com- 
prises every thing that is base.^ 

I should conclude, jEschines, that you undertook this 

' See p. 00, note 2. 

' Or, " he bas io do \vith tie adversai'iea of the people," omitting r; 
with Blanker. But with n the senee is as Jacobs, Beiske, and otliers 
give it : wo es der Backs dea Volkcs f/egert die Feitide gilt. 

' "This once more pressed, because, after the brilliant declamation 
that pi-euedes, it was aui-o to lie doubly efieotivc." — Lard Brougham. 
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cause to exhibit your eloquence and strength of lungs, not to 
obtain satisfaction for any wrong. But it ia not the language 
of an orator, .ffischines, that has any value, nor yetthe tone of 
his voice, but his adopting the same views with the people, and 
his hating and loving the same persons that his country does. 
He that is thus minded will say every thing with loyal inten- 
tion ; he that courts persons from whom the commonwealth 
apprehends danger to herself, rides not on the same anchorage 
with the people, and therefore has not the same expectation 
of safety. But— do you see? — I have: fpr my ohjects are 
the same with those of my countrymen ; I have no interest 
separate or distinct. Is that bo with you? How can it be 
— when immediately after the hattle you went as embassador 
to Philip, who was at that period the author of your country's 
calamities, notwithstanding that you had before persisted in 
refusing that office,' as all men know? 

And who is it that deceives the state? Surely the man 
who spealis not ivhat he thinks. On whom does the crier 
pronounce a curse ?^ Surely on such a man. What greater 
crime cam an orator be chai-ged with, than that his opinions 
and his huiguage are not the same? Such is found to he 
your character. And yet you open your mouth, and dare to 
look these men in the faces! Do you think they don't know 
you ? — or are sunk all in such slumber and oblivion, as not to 
remember the speeches which you delivered in the assembly, 
cursing and swearing that you had nothing to do with Philip, 
and that I brought that charge against you out of personal 
enmity without foundation ? No sooner came the news of 
the battle, than you foi^ot all that ; you acknowledged and 
avowed that between Philip and yourself thei-e subasted a 
relation of hospitality and friendship — ueiv names these for 

' Tliis 13 to ba understood only of tlie last six ypara before Cfiieronen. 

° Tliia eurse wns pronoiinoed nt evei-y ttaaembly of tho peoplo nnd 
every meeting of the conncil, before the business began. It nas in- 
oluded in a form of pi-ayer presoribad by law, in which the gods, were 
implored to bless and prosper the coiismtotions of the citizens, and to 
destroy and extirpate ail [jeraons who were ill-affeetcd to the oommon- 
wealth, or plotted or conspired against the people, or were bribed to 
mislead or Ueceive them. Tliece are muny aliusiona to this curse in the 
Attie orators. In tlie speech on the Embasay (p. B6SJ, Demosthenes 
causes it to be read to the jury. At tiia meeting of ladiea in the Thes- 
mophoriazuste of Aristoplianea, there is an amusing mock prayer read 
by the crier, rv. 395 — 3B1. See Schomann De Comitiis, 9a. 
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your contract of hire. For upon what plea of equality or jus- 
tice could -^ischinesj son of Glaucothea the timbrel-player, ^ be 
the friend or acquaintance of Philip? I can not see. No I 
You were hired to ruin the interest of your countrymen : and 
yet, though you have been cauglit yonraelf in open treason, and 
iuformed against yourself after the fact, you revile and reproach 
me for things which you will find any man is chargeable with 
sooner than I ' 

Many great ■\nd gloiious enterpiises hi'i the commonwealth, 
.^chmea, undeitaken and succeeded in through mo; and 
she did not forget them Here la the proof — On the election 
of a peison to ipeak the fuaetal oration immediately after 
the Cient, you were pioposed, but the people would not have 
you, notwithstanding joui fine voise, uoi Demades, though 
he had just made the peaLe, nor Hegemon, nor any other of 
your party — hut me, 'And when you and Pythocles came for- 
ward in a brutal and shameful jnanner, (0 merciful heaven !) 
and urged the same accusations against me which you now do, 
and abused me, they elected me idl the more. The reason — 
you are not ignomnt of it — ^yet I will tell you. The Atheni- 



Tviarava ; 'Peof re /uirpd^ h/iii 6' evp^fiara ■ 
nnd Virgil, .iEo. IX 619;— 

Tympana vos huxusqua vocat Bereeynthia matria 

Compare also Tii^l, Georg, IV. 64; Apulei. de Gen. 49, "jEgyptia 
Bumina gaudent plangoribua,.Gi'ieoa ohoreis, bscbara sfrepitu cyniba- 
listarviin et.,tyniponiBtarum et corauiarnni." 

' " Here la the same leading topic oace more introdiioec] ; but intro- 
diicad after new topics and fresh jHusti-ationB. The repetitions, the 
enforeement again and again of the same points, are a oiBtingniahlng 
feature of Pemosthenos, and formed also one of the cbalaeteiistics of 
Mr. Fox'a great eloquence. The ancient however was incomparably 
more felicitoua in this than the modem ; for in the latter it often arose 
fraci onveleSBneea, from ill-ari'angad distouree, from want of giving due 
" '■ '' ' " - ' ■ ■■ ' ■' e topioand fc" 



on, and from having onee oi- twice attempted the topio ai 
gotten it, or perhaps fi'Om having failed to produce the desired effect. 
Now in Demosthenee this is never the case : the eaily allusions to the 
subject of the repetition are always perfect in themselves, and would 
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ans tnew aa well the loyaltj- and zeal with which I conducted 
their aifairs, as the tli^honesly of you and your party; for 
what you denied upon oath in our prispeiity, you confessed 
in the miafortunes of the republic. They considered there- 
fore, that men who got aecuiity for their politics by the 
public disasters had been their enemies long before, and were 
then avowedly such. 'Itiey thought it i-ight also, that the 
person who waa to speak in honor of the fallen and cele- 
brate their valor, shojjid not have sat under the same roof 
or at the same table' with their antagonists ; that he should 
not revel thei-e and sing a pseau over the calamities of Greece 
in compauy with their murderers, and then come here and 
receive distinction ; that he should not with his voice act the 
monmer of their fate, but that he should lament over them 
with his heart. This they perceived in. themselves and in 
me, but not in any of you : therefore they elected me, and 
not you. Kor, while the people felt thus, did the fathers and 
bi-othera, of the deceased, who were chosen by the people to 
perform their obsequies, feel differently. For having to order 
the funeral banquet (according to custom)^ at the house of the 
nearest relative to the deceased, they ordered it at mine. And 
with reason; because, though each to his own was nearer of 
kin than I was, none was so near to them all collectively. 
He that had the deep^t interest in their safety and success, 
had upon their mournful disaster the largest share of sorrow 
for them all.^ 

' Lilvamlly: "joined in tlie eame libations." Broiighnni : "drunk out 
of tlia same eap. Pabatbas happily expressed the two words: Beats- 
vmd TiKk-Bimoaae, " houee and board-felloiva." We might say, " shared 
house and board with." I hava adopted the tufn of Jacobs. 

' Literally : " as other funeral banqueta [i e. as funeral banquets in 
genei'all are wont to be held." . 

' This passage, which htia not been particularly noticed by any of 
the critics, appears to me one of the most touching m the whole ovation. 
The eentimentialike that which (Edipiis expresses in the beautifulilQes 
of Sophocles ((Ed. Hex, 68), which veiy possibly wero in the mind of 
the orator : — 

fi ireUdc; ohrpot, jDurS Koiic iyvuTa /ioi 

i^paai^SeB' IpsipovTCf si yttp old'. Sri 

voaelTC irdvre;, ical voairiivTe;, ilf ty/i 

oiK lanv vfiHv ScTi; k^ ItroK voael. 

rh lihi y&p ifiav (SAyof sif hi' Ipxcrai 

/lovov Kofll airdr, sov6h' dXXov • }/ S ijaj 

■ V"'X^ iroAiu re Ka/ih Kai a' diiov crivei. 
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Eead him this epitaph, which the state chose to Insciibe o 
their moniiment, that you may see even by tliis, .^chine; 
what a heartless and malignant wretch you are. Eead. 

TUE EPITAPH.^ 

These are tlia patriot brave, who sida by side 

Stood to tbeir arms, and dasb'd the fyemau's pride : 

Finn in their valov, prodigal of life, 

Hades they chose the arbiter of strife ; 

That GreeKs might ne'er to haughty viators bow, 

Kor thraldom's yoke, noi- dite oppreaa'— ' 

I the doo 

But man must suffer wliat the fates ordain. 
Do you hear, i^Isohines, in this very inscription, that " Grods 
never lack success, nor strive in vain V' Not to the statesman 
does it ascribe the power of giving victory in battle, but to 
the Gods, "Wherefore then, execrable man, do you reproach 
me with these things? Wherefore utter such language? I 
pray that it may fall upon the heads of you and youre. 

Many other accusations and laJsehoods he urged against 

' The rea3er will doubtless be pleased to see the lines of Campbell, 
■whioh appeared in JmiA Brougham's translation, and therefore I take 
the liberty of subjoining them: — 

These are the brave, unlmowing lioir to yield, 

"Who, terrible in valor, kept the field 

Against the toe, and higher than lifu's breath 

Prizing tUeir honor, met the doom of death. 

Our common doom, that Greene unyoked might stand, 

Hor shuddering eroaoh beneath a tyrant's liand. 

Snob waa the will of Jove; and now tbey rest 

Peaceful enfolded in their oountiy's breast, 

Th' immortal gods alone are ever great. 

But erring mortals must submit to iitte. 
The following also is submitted for the judgmect of the reader : — 

These for their country stood in war-array. 

And oheek'd the fiercu invader on his way ; 

Into the battle I'ush'd at glory's call, 

With firm resolve to conc[uer or to fall; 

That Greeks shonld ne'er to tyrants bond the knee, 

But live, as they were born, from thraldom ftee. 

K^ow in the hosom of their fatherland 

These warriors rest ; for Such was J 

The Gods in all succeed and have their will. 

But mortals must their destiny fulfill. 
E2 
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me, O Athenians, but one tiling surprised me more than all, 
that, when he mentioned the late misfortunes of the country, 
he felt not as became a well-disposed and upright citizen, he 
shed no tear, experienced no such emotion ; with a lond voice 
exulting, and Straining his throat, he imagined apparently 
that he was accusing me, while he was giving proof against 
himself, that our distresses tonched him not in the same 
mannei" as the rest. A person who pretends, as he did, to 
care for the laws and constitution, aught at least to hi\e this 
about him, that he grieves and rejoices for the same c^u=e as 
the people, and not by his politics to be enlisted in the latilks 
of the enemy, as -Splines has plainly done, saying' that I 
am the cause of all, and that the commonwealth his fallen 
into troubles through me, when it was not owing to mj mcws 
or principles that you b^an to assist the Greeks ; for, if yon 
conceded^ this to me, that my influence caused you to resist 
the subjugation of Greece, it would be a higher honor than 
any that you have bestowed upon others. I myself would 
not make such an assertion — it would be doing you injustice 
— nor would you allow it, I ani sure ; and ^schines, if he 
acted honestly, would never, out of enmity to me, have dis- 
paraged and defemed the greatest of your glories. 

But why do I censure him for this, when with calumny far 
more shocking has he assailed me ? He that charges me with 
Philippizing — heaven and earth ! — what would he not say t 
By Hercules and the Gods ! if one had honestly to inquire, 
discarding all expression of spite and falsehood, who the per- 
sons really are, on whom the blame of what has happened 
may by common consent fairly and justly be thrown, it 
would be found, they are persons in the various states like 
jEschines, not like me — persons who, while Philip's power 
was feeble and exceedingly small, and we were constantly 
■warning and exhorting and giving salutary counsel, sacrificed 
the general interests for the sake of selfish lucre, deceiving 
and corrupting their respective countrymen,' until they made 
them slaves — Daochus, Cineas, Thrasflaus, the Theasalians; 
Cerddas, Hieronymus, Euoampidas, the Arcadians; Myrtis, 
Teledamus, Mnaseas, the Argives ; Euxitheus, Cleotimus, 

' Confer ^ohirea eontr. Ctes. 61. 

' Perhaps " attributed ;" as Jaooljs and Psibst render it. 

' Sebaeler explains to6^ fcupjoiirof iroyraf, " oivcs eviie faotlonis." 
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Aristiechmus, the Eleans; Neon and Thrasyloclms, sons of 
the accursed IPhiliadea, the Messenians ; Aristi'atus, Epiehai'cs, 
the Sicyoniana; Dinavchua, Demaratns, the Corinthians; 
Ptffiodorua, Helisus, Perilaus, the Megarians ; TimoIaHs, 
Theogiton, Aiiemcetas, the Thebans; Hipparclius, Clitarclius, 
Sosistratus, the Eubceans. The day will not last me to re- 
count Ihe names of the traitors.' AH these, O Athenians, 
are men of the same polities in their own countries as this 
party among you, — profligates, and parasites, and miscreants, 
who have each of them crippled^ their fatherlands; toasted 
awaj^ their liberty, first to Philip and last to Alexander; 
who measure happiness by their belly and all that is base, 
while freedom and independence, whicli the Greeks of olden 
time regarded as the test and standard of well-being, they 
have annihilated. 

Of this base and infamous conspiracy and pi-ofligacy — or 
rather, Athenians, if I am to speak in earnest, of this 
betrayal of Grecian liberty — Athens is by all mankind ac- 
quitted, owing to my counsels ; and I am acquitted by you. 
Then do you ask me, jEschines, for what merit I claim to be 
honoredl I will tell yon. Because, while all the statesmen 
in Greece, beginning with yourself, have been con'upted for- ' 
merly by Philip and now by Alexander, me neither oppor- 
tunity, nor fair speeches, nor large promises, nor hope, nor 
fear, nor any thing else could tempt or induce to betray aught 
that I CO d d b fi m . What- 

ever I h dvi d m I h er advised 

like you m g as b d of profit ; 

all my p dghbenh p it, honest, 

' See th 

Cicei'o te "^ S '*"' "6"'"^^ 

Verres, A U N m 1 uil^ iibi iste 

non testr m tu M 3 g et nobilia, 

Lamia nom pe etragulam 

vestam eo ee y homo peou- 

niosus, Ne soL le IE .lEsclirio. Cleo- 

ineiJea, Tli«om E A M g mo cibius 

defeeerit m m 

" Liter m d. 
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and inpoiTupt: intrusted with affairs of greater magnitude 
than any of my contemporaries, I have administered them 
all honestly and faithfully. Therefore do I claim to be 
honored, 

As to this fortification, for which you ricticuleil me,' of the 
■wall and fosse, I regard them as deserving of thanks and 
praise, and so tliey are; but I place them nowhere near my 
acts of admiiiisti'ation. Not with stones nor with bricks did 
I fortify Athens : nor is this the ministry on which I most 
pride myself. Would you view my fortifications aright, you 
will find arms, and states, and posts, and harbors, and 
galleys, and horses, and men for their defense.^ These are 
the bulwarks with which I protected Attica, as far as was 
possible by human wisdom ; with these I fortified our terri- 
tory, not the circle of Pirseus or the city-^ Nay more ; I 
was not beaten by Philip in estimates or preparations; far 
from it ; bat the generals and forces of the alUes were over- 

' ^sohines liad ■oTgcsi iu IjJs epeedi — "that the merit of repairing 
tho frirtificntions vrns for outweighed by the guilt of having rendared 
Buch repoii'B ueoeeeary; tliat n good etatcgmau should not seek to be 
hoiJoredforBtrengthening therampnrtB, but for doing some real service 
to tbe commonwealth." — F. 87. 

' I have here taken Toirav ns Wolf, Eeisto, Jacobs, and Pabat do. 
But Taylor, Harklaii^, and Behaefer usdei'etaiid it to mean " Uiesa 
men," i. <;■ the Athenians, 

' I Buijjoin Lord Brmiglmm'fl note :— 

"The fame of this noble passage 19 great and nniveraal. It is of a 
beatity and force made for all times and all places [ its effect with us 
may be imagined by aupposina; Mr. Pitt to have been attacked for iiis 
Hartello towers, the use of which was far more doubtful tliau Demos- 
thenes' Tei;tiDfiSf and ra^pela, and to have indignantly and proudly 
appealed to the otlier services he had rendered and the other antwoi'lts 
he liad erected for onr internal protection against foreign and domestio 
enemies. One seems to hoar him nobly pour forth hie magnificent 
periods, nlika majestic in stj'actura and iu tone, upon the ' lines of cir- 
cumvilJIatioD far miglitier than any fortress, lines which the energy of 
a united people and the wisdom of a British parliament had 'drawn 
around our gloiions constitution, ploeing it in proud seonrity above all 
the assaults eitJier of an insnlfing enemy from without, or a more 
desperate foe nt home,' — and ' desirmg that his title to the gratitude of 
his countiy should be rested on foundations like these, far more im- 
peiishablo than any works which the hands of men could raise.' Or 
■would he haply have spoken figuratively of ' the loftier towers w'---'^ 
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come by his fortune. Where are the proofs of this ? They 
are plain and evident. Condder. 

"Wliat was the course l>ecoming a loyal citizen — a states- 
man serving his country with all possible forethought and zeal 
and fidelity? Should he not have covered Attica on the sea- 
board with Eabcea, on the midland frontier with Bosotia, on the 
Peloponnesian with the people of that confine? Should he 
not have provided for the conveyance of com along a friendly 
coast all the way to Pii-jeus ? preserved certain places that 
belonged to us by sending ofi" succors, and by advising and 
moving accoi-dingly, — Proeonnesus, Chersonesus, Tenedos? 
brought others into alliance and confederacy with iis, — By- 
zantium, Abydus, Euhcea? — cut off the principal resources 
of the enemy, and supplied what the commonwealth was de- 
ficient in? All this has been accomplished by my decrees 
and measures; and whoever will examine them without prej- 
udice, men of Athens, will find they were rightly planned 
and faithfully executed ; that none of the proper seasons were 
lost or missed or thrown away by me, nothing which depend- 
ed on one man's ability and prudence was neglected. But if 
the power of some deity or of fortune, or the worthiessness 
of commanders, or the wickedness of you that betrayed your 
countries, or all these things together, injured and eventually 
mined our cause, of what is Demosthenes guilty ? Had there 
in each of the Greek cities been one such man es I was in my 
station among you ; or rather, had Thessaly possessed one 
single man, and Arcadia one, of the same sentiments as my- 
self, none of the Greeks either beyond or witjiin Thermopyiaa 
would have suffered their pi-esent calamiiieS ; all would have 
been free and independent living prosperously in their own 
countries with perfect safety and security, thankful to you 
and the rest of the Athenians for such manifold blessings 
through me. 

To show you that I greatly understate my services for fear 
of giving offense, here — read me this — the list of auxiUariea 
procured by my decrees. 

[The list of auxiliarKs.'] 

TJiese and the like measures, .^^hines, arc what become 
an honorable citizen ; (by their success — earth and heav- 
en! — we sliould have been the greatest of people incontest- 
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ably, and deserved to be so : even under their failure the re- 
sult is glory, and no one blames Athens or her policy : all 
condemn fortune that so ordered things:) but never will he 
desert the interests of the commonwealth, nor hire himself to 
her adversaries, and study the enemy's advantage instead of 
his country's; nor on a man who has courage to advise and 
propose measures worthy of the state, and resolutioQ to perse- 
vere in them, will he cast an evil eye, and, if any one privately 
offends him, remember and treasure it up ; no, nor keep him- 
self in a criminal and treaclierous' retirement, as you so often 
do. There is indeed a retirement just and beneficial to the 
state, such as you, the bulk of my countrymen, innocently 
enjoy: that however is not the retirement of ..S^hines; far 
from it. Withdrawing himself from public life when ha 
pleases, (and that is often,) he watches for the moment when 
you are tired of a constant speaker, or when some reverse of 
fortune has befallen you, or any thing untowai'd has happened 
(and many are the casualties of human life) : at such a ci'isis 
he springs up an orator, rising from his retreat like a wind; 
in full voice,^ with words and phrases collected, he rolls them 
out audibly and breathlessly, to no advantage or good purpose 
whatsoever, but to the detriment of some or other of his fel- 
low-citizens and to the general disgrace. 

' Aa to tha meaning of vnovTto^, the Edinbiirgli reviewer, Tvhom I 
haTe before quoted, remai'lis as follows (vol, xxsvi. p. 493) ; — 

" He accuses jEschines of maintaining anji'tfair a7id hollow silence, or 
giiUt, i/avxiav uSikov kbI iiT!ovkov. This tranBlation wa consid^ a very 
tolerable one, but how far it fulls short of the original will be seen 
irben, in order to express the literal meaning of that eingls word, wo 
are of necessity driven to this periphrasis — a /loHota aileiiee, Uks that 
\aTtieular »Ude of a vxumd vihim hat jatl ekimmd over, aa if about io 
leal, bfit which is nevertheless rankling underneath, aitd just upon the 
point of breaking ont itiio freeh vdsehief." 

leland renders it "inaidious." Brougham; "traitorous." Auger: 
"perfide." Jacobs: heimtuekitrhc. Pabst: arglistige. 

' Leland renders this aptly enough : " liia voice is already exercised." 
Spillan foliowa hira ; and Pabst ia to the same effaet. It is not correct 
to say, " raising his voice," or the lite, as othei-s have it 

It appears fiMim the testimony of ancient writers, aa well as from the 
sneers of Demosthenes, that jEacliincs had n i-emarliably fine voice, and 
was not a little proud of it. A good voiee must indeed have been a 
great advantage to an Athenian speaker, who had to address thousands 
of people in the ojien air. Bnt jEsehinea not only possessed a voice 
that was loud and clear, buthada wonderful ease and fluency of speeab, 
ia these natural gifts surpassing Demosthenes himaclf 
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Yet from thia labor and diligence, .^^cliines, if it pro- 
ceeded from an honest heart, jmlititous tor your country's 
welfare, the fi-uits should have been rich and noble and pro- 
fitable to all — alliances of states, supplies of money, con- 
veniences of commerce, enactment of useful laws, opposition 
to our declared enemies. All such things were looked for' in 
former times; and many opportunities did the past afford 
for & good man and true to show himself; during which time 
you are nowhere to be found, neither iirst, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, nor sixth^^ — not in any rank at all — oertsiinly 
on no service by which your country w»a exalted. For what 
alliance has come to the state by your pi'ocurement ? What 
succors, what acquisition of good-will or credit ? What em- 
bassy or agency is there of yours, by which the reputation of 
the country has been increased! What concern domestic, 
Hellenic, or foreign, of whichyou have had the management, 
has improved under iti What galleys? what ammunition? 
what arsenals t what repair of walls ? what cavalry 1 What 
in the world are you good for? What assistance in money 
have you ever given, either to the rich or the poor, out of 
public spirit or liberality? None. ]3ut, good sir, if there is 
nothing of this, there is at all events zeal and loyalty. Where ? 

' 'E^irani! iv, " there was an inquiry after — they were -wanted," — 
the ■word being strioUy anpliontle to a Beaveh or niiiBter, where the 
names of persons aro called ovev — the things needed or missing are 
inquired for, Henee fftTufedflai gets tho meaning of " to be found ;" 
being Btiiotlj, "to be called over at mnater," nod more loosely, "to 
appear in yovir place at onll." Leland's translation is; "sueli were the 
serTiees which thelatetimesrequii-ed." Spillan: "foralltheee servioos 
there was a demand." Francis; " these were objeets of great attention." 
The QermitiiB, however, nnderetand it differently. Jacobs : AlU diete 
■ ChgenslSnde Aenten in frUherer Zeit air PrSfung. Pabst : Dwch 
alles dies konnte man in den frUhem ZeUen sjch erprobea, whioh is 
pi'fltty nearly the same thing aa is expressed by the next clause. Cora- 
pars the passage below (p. 381, Orig.). hrcid^ oiiKeri aBfidoii?iaii dXAii 
tSv Toif iirirarro|Uei'Oif i^njpCToivTav xai ruu KHrd. rjf iraTptiJof luadap- 
vclv kroliMV Kot Tuv KOhiKEoeiv i-Tepoi:; i3av?,o/iivuv }^iTaai£fiii, t^wmoSto 
ai KQi Toirav fnoorof hi rufci. 

' Auger contents himself with rendering this; "ni )e premier, ni le 
second, ni le dernier, dans aiioim rang enfin," and observes, "il me 
sembleque cetCe ^ntimSrntion anlhmetique n'auroit eu aucune grace eu 
fraajois." It refers, however, to an ancient answer of the Delphic oracle, 
which to an inquiry, what rank the jEgfeansbald, responded, th at " thay 
were neither third, nor fourth, nor twelfth ; jif no number or account 
at all" 
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when. ? You infamous fellow ! Even at a time when all who 
ever spoke vipon the plalform gave something for the public 
safety, a^ncl last Aristouicus gave the sum which he had 
amassed to retrieve his franchise,' you neither came forward 
nor contributed a mite — not from inability — no ! for you have 
inherited above five talents from Philo, your wife's father, and 
you had a subscription of two talenls from the chairmen of 
the Boards for what you did to cut up the navy-laiv. But, 
that I may not go from one thing to another an'd lose sight of 
the question, I pass this by. That it was not poverty pre- 
vented your contributing, ah«ady appears: it was, in fact, 
your anxiety to do nothing against those to whom your po- 
litical life is subservient. On what oecaaons then do you 
i show your spirit? When do you shine out?^ When aught 
' is to be spoken agmnst your countrymen ! — then it is you are 
splendid in voice, perfect in memory, an admirable actor, a 
tragic Theocrines.3 

You meatioii the good men of olden times ; and you are 
right so to do. Yet it is hardly fair, Athenians, that he 
should get the advantage of that respect which you have for 
the dead, to compare and contrast me with them, — me who 
am living among you ; for what mortal is ignorant, that to- 
ward the living there exists always more or less of ill-wili, 
whereas the dead are no longer hated even by an enemy 1* 
Such being human nature, am I to be tried and judged by 

' Hia civic privileges were auspended, until he had diseliarged tlie 
debt due from hiia to tliQ etnte. 

' NcQiiJaf — Tia/iTrpi^. Leland: "spirited and eWning." Brougliam; 
"bold nnd manifioent." Frannis; "on what oceaaions haa your apiiit 
been excited and yonr abilitiea displayed!" Jacobs; tnacker — hraftig. 
Pabst : Bei vtelchen GeUgenheitea neigtest Jhc Dich al»o mif fugsna- 
lidiCT K^aft, bei welcken glantsend void mage^eichnet. See note 1, p. 67. 

' Theoorinea was a notoiioua informer and slanderer. Thei'fl la aa 
oration attributed to Demosthenes againat such a person. Reislie in 
hislndexsays, apparently from eonjeeture — " Videtar Athanis Rosciua 
tevi sui fuisse, i. e. perfectus histrio comious; cum quo Demosthenes 
.a^hiueiti comparans Theooiinem tragioum appellaf; tjt agentem hia- 
trionicam in rebus eeriia et funealjs." 

* Compare Thuoydides ii. iB. — *9™of yhp Toij- fucTi irp&f t6 ivT't'iraXos 
■rii & 1^ ilti^oSi^v ii,vavTayavlaT(i> cmoi^ TiTi(uiTai ; and the deolamHtion 
attributad to Oioero against Salluat; "Quave noli mihi ontic^uoa viros 
objeotare. Neque ina cumiia oouferre deoet, Patrea Conaoripti, qui jam 
deeeasenint. omniqua odie carant et iuvidi^, aed oum iia qui meeum una 
in republics vecaati sunt." 
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the standard of my predecessors 1 Heaven forbid ! It is not 
ju3t or equitable, .^schines. Let me be compared with you, 
or any persons yoii like of your party who are still alive. 
And consider this — whether it is more honorable and better 
for the staf«, that because of the services of a former age, 
prodigious though they are beyond all power of expression, 
those of the present generation should be unrequited and 
spurned, or that all who give proof of their good intentions 
should have their share of honor and regard from the people? 
Yet indeed — if I most say so mueh — my politics and princi- 
ples, if considered fairly, will be found to resemble those of 
the illustrious ancients, and to have had the same objects in 
view, while yours resemble those of their calumniators ; for 
it is certain there were persons in those times, who ran down 
the Eving, and praised people dead and gone, with a malignant 
purpose like yourself. 

Tou say that I am nothing like the ancients. Are you like 
them, .^chines? Is your brother, or any of our speakers? 
I assert that none is. But pray, my good fellow, (that I 
may give you no other name,) try the living with the living 
and with his competitors, as you would in all cases — poeta, 
dancers, athletes. Fbilammon did not, because he was infe- 
rior to Glsfucus of Carystus and some other champions of 
a by-gone age, depart uncrowned from Olympia, but, because 
he heat all who entered the ring against him, was crowned 
and proclaimed conqueror.' So I ask you to compare me 
with the orators of the day, with yourself, with any one you 
like : I yield to none. When the commonwealth was at liberty 
to choose for her advantage, and patriotism was a matter 
of emulation, I showed myself a better counselor than any, 
and every act of state was pursuant to my decrees and laws 

' An anecdote of this Gknousia told by Pansanias (vi. 10). Ha used 
to drive his father's plow, nnd one day, when tho coulter was loose, 
ho knocked it in with his flsL His father, haTing seen this fest^ took 
him to Olympia, and entered him in the ring as a pugilist. Ha was 
nearly beaten for want of skill, when his father called out^ " Stiite as 

foil did the coulter," on which he redoubled his efforts, and won the 
attle. 

The argument here advanced is anticipated by jEaehinea, (cont. 
Ctea. 81,) wiio Hsserta tliat oa questions of political inei-it tlie trae test 
is, not a mere comparison wiUi men of the day, but a positive standard 
of excellence. 
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and negotiations : none of your party was to be seen, unless 
you liad to Uo tlie Athenians a mischief. After that lament- 
able occuiTence, when there was a call no iongei' for advisers, 
but for persons obedient to coaimand, persons ready to be 
hired against their country and willing to flatter strangers, 
thenallof you werftin occupation, grand people with splendid 
equipages; I was powerless, I confess, though more attached 
to my countrymen than you.i 

Two tilings, men of Athens, are characteiistic of a well- 
disposed citizen :: — so may I speak of myself and give the 
least offense: — In authority, his constant aim should be the 
dignity and pre-eminence of the commonwealth ; in all times 
and circumstances his spirit should be loyal. This depends 
upon nature ; power and might Tipon othei- things. Such a 
spirit, you will find, 1 have ever sincerely cherifihed. Only 
see. "When my person was demanded — when they brought 
Amphictyonic suits agfunst me — when they menaced — when 
they promised — when they set these miscreants like wild 
beasts upon me — never in any way have I abandoned my 
affection for you. From the very beginning I chose an honest 
and straightforward course in politics, to support the honor, 
the power, the glory of my fatherland, these to exall, in these 
to have my being. I do not walk about the market-placo 
gay and cheerful because the stranger has prospered, holding 
out my right hand and congratulating those who I think will 
report it yonder, and on any news of our own success sliudder 
and groan and stoop to the earth, like these impious men, 
who rail at Athens, as if in so doing they did not rail at. 
themselves ; who look abroad, and if the foi-eigner thrives by 
the distresses of G-i-eeee, are thankful for it, and say we should 
keep him so thriving to all time. 

Never, O ye Gods, may those wishes be confirmed by you \ 
If possible, inspire even in these men a better sense and 
feeling! But if they are indeed incurable, destroy them by 
themselves ; exterminate them on land and sea ; and for the 

' ^flhinea declares (oont, Otes. 16) that soon after tlia battla of 
Chievoiien Demostlienes rose in the aesonibly, trembling and lialf-dend, 
and aaked that to might ba nppointad to draw up the terms of pence; 
but the Athenians would not allow his name to ba eubseribed to their 
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rest of us, grant that we may speedily be released fi-om our 
present fears, and enjoy a lasting deliverance I' 

' Lord Brouglifim's vevaion of this ooneluding passage ia spiiiteiJ, 
though not fi'ce f[-om faults: 

" Let not, graoioaa God, let not such conduct receive any meaeura 
of Bonetion from theel Rather plant even in these men a better spirit 
and better feelicgel Bnt if tliey are wholly inerrable, then piirBue 
them, yea, themeelveB by themaelveB, to ntter and untimely perdition, 
by land and by sea ; una to ns -wbo are spared vonehsafe to grant the 
speediest rescue from our impending alarms, and an unshaken secnrity." 

'EmiisvanE raira is not translated quite correctly, and fiakiara ia 
omitted. "ThSniselves by themselves is a Greek idiom, not an En- 
glish, For example, airo^ diTiv dnrJKTCiiiCT is, in plain and good En- 
glish, " he Mlled himself," not^ "he himself billed himself" We might 
say, "by themselves alone;" and teland's turn is not bad; "on tliem, 
on them only discharge your Tcngennce." 

It may be thought that my own vereion of the h^wKu^ koI irpoaXel^ 
TTonjCTQTe is too Wide. I look upOn it as a piiiase, like iiyeiv Koi i^pav 
and many others, to be represented by some general equivalent, and 
not by taking the words piecemeal. There is no advantage that I see 
in giving a partionlnr verbal expression to the irpu in TtpouT^ac, since 
in any form of imprecation, such as "perdition seize," or the like, it ia 
necessarily implied tbat the destruction is to be premature, or before 
the ordinary course of nature. 

Lord Brougham justly says that " the mueie of tliis passage is almost 
as fine as the sense is in^pressive and grand, and the manner dignilied 
and calm ;" and be remarks npon the difHculty of preserving tliis in 
a translation. The last two lines are perhaps the most difiiciilt of eiII. 
1 have resorted to a little expansion, in the attempt to preserve their 
harmony; yet I am unable to satisfy myself 'Au^ai^ aiiniplav is 
variously rendered — bySpillan: "safe security" — Leiand; "blessings 
of protection and tranquillity," Lord Brougham's " unshaken security" 
ia aD;ood expression, end sounds well at the close. "Inviolable secu- 
rity^^bad oeearred to me; but I rather think that auTj/piav iiidieatea 
the idea of divine protection, or safety derived from the Gods. The 
prayer of Demosthenes is, that his countrymen may not only be estri- 
cated from their present atate of suspense and anxiety, but may have 
the insurance of divine protection for the future. In elfect, he prays 
for the deliverance of Athens from a foreign yoke, and the restoration 
of her ancient diguity. His language is parposely vague, but was not 
the less felt and understood byliis bearers. Tie veiy prayer which 
invokes a blessing upon the Athenians is designed to impress the con- 
viction upon tliem, that jEsciiines was their deadly enemy, who would 
regai-d their welfare as bis onn ruin. 

The version of Jacobs is subjoined. He baa been bold enough, like 
Leiand, to omit "by land and sea ;" which, perhaps, to modern ears, 
does EOt much add t« the force. It means, that tbe whole gan^ of 
traitors should he destroyed, in whatever part of tlie world they might 
be, without chance or possibility of escape. 

Mmtn dodt, aW ihr OOtlsrl keincr von ISuch dksc« bitti'jen. son- 
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THE ORATION OF THE EMBASSY. 

THE AEGUMRNT. 

DecQostlienea appears in tliia cause as the ooiiduptol' of a proseeution 
ngninst jEeohineB for treasonable praotioee in the embassy ivhich pre- 
ceded the peace of e.c. 346. The oiroumBtttiices oonneoted with that 
embuaay are so fully explained- in the third Appacdix to Voluine I., 
and in the fiiBt Appendix to this Volume, that it will be saffieient to 
advert briefly to them, while we inquire more particularly into cer- 
tain mattera thattoolc plaee after the eouelusion of the peace andba- 
tore this prosecution. An interval of three years elapsed between 
those two events. Jjlschines was then accused and brought to trial, 
not only, foi- neglect and misconduet in the performance of his duty 
as embassador, but for positive cori'uptioii and betrayal of his eonn- 
try'a interests to Philip. It will naturally be nskcd why tlia pro- 
ceeding against him on ewh grave charges was so long delayed. For 
this various GBUsea may be assigned, 

NotwItliBtanding the dissatisfaction of the Athenians at the oonditiona 
and consequences of the peace, and at tbatriumph and advantage 
which Philip had obtained, there was a general reluctance to bring on 
any public discussion of the matter, which might possibly provoke 
a new quarrel, for which the Athenians were ill prepared. It was felt 
tiiat an exposure of the artifices by which the people were deluded 
wouldreflecteoma disgrace upon them for their credulity. Allpartaea 
concerned in the negotiafjon tbi- peace were in soma measure respoDB- 

dom Ihr vrr alien Singen nKcfl. dieseii hUr tinen buseern Sinn «nd bsi- 

eer«s Gemuth tei'leihsn ; weitn tie aber unheilbar eind, ate alleinfiir sicli 

dem Verdcrbi^n ulicrli^eni, n«e, den Uebrigen, aber <He sdtnelhte Befrsi- 

img von den obaclivKOenden Beiorgniisen und imersc/iMterle Woht/ahrt 

gewahren. 

■ Now let the reader compare with this the peroration of the first 

Catilinarian speech: 

" Hisce ominibuB, Catilina, cum summa reipublicie salute et cum tuA 
peste ae pernioie, eumque eorom eiitio, g^ui se tecum omni ecelcre par- 
rieidioque junxerunt, proficisoere ad iuipium bellnm ao nefarium. Turn 
tu, Jupiter, qui iiadem, qnibua hs30 urbs, auspiciis a Komulo es consti- 
tutus; quern Statorem hujus urbis atque imperii vers nominamus ; liuno 
at hujua eocios n tuis ariaceterisque templis, a teotia ui-biaac mosnibus, 
a vitS fortunisque civiura omcium arcebis; et omnea inimieoa honorum, 
hostea patiiie, latronca Italiie, scelerum ftedere inter ae ac ncfiii'iit socie- 
tate conjunctoB, iBternia euppliciia vivos mortuoaqui; maetabis," 
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ible foi' it, and among these Demostlienes himself; and .therefore, 
while he wns Che fii'st to tall the attention of hia eountrymen to tiie 
Eojedeeds of his colleagues, he foi-boi-e for aorae time to take any aet- 
ive steps ngainet them. Afrain, whatever ground there might be for 
Bnspeeting jEechines and Philooratea of corrupt practices, tliere ap- 

Eearedoo substantial proof against them, at least none such as would 
B Buffieient to convict theen in a court, of juatice. Moreovei", they 
were snppfirWd by a powerful party, at the head of which wero 
Enbalus and Phocion, and which compnaed moat of tliosc citizens 
who were anxiona to preserve peace with Macedonia. Demosthenes, 
aMoughhe had acquired a great reputation both as a statesinan and 
no orator, bad not yet attained that high position as minister of the 
commonwealth, to which a. few more years served to raise him. 
These wore the cnnses which for a long time prevented any formal 
proceediog against the suspected [mrtiea. 
The discontent at Athens however continued to increase. The com- 

Slaints against the embassador wera kept alive, not only by private 
iscusaion, but by frequent indirect attacks upon tliem in the public 
debates. Thus, in the Oration on the Peace, Demosthenes reminded 
the people how thoy had been deluded by falsereportsHnd promises. 
In the eecond Phibppic, without expressly naming either .lEschines 
or Pliilocrates, but in language that could not fail to be understood, 
he publicly denounced them, nird declared that they ought to be 
onlled to account Tlie part which .^Eschincs took when Python cama 
to Athens, his addreasing the people in support of the Macedonian 
envoys, and defending Kiilip'a conduct, by no means tended to in- 
orease bis popularity. Hews was continually arriving at Athens of 
some warlike or ambitious movement of Philip, plainly showing that 
he would not reat contented even with his present position, but was 
making advances in every direction to extend his iuiluenee and pow- 
er. All this, while it excited the alarm of the Athenians, exalted 
Demosthenes in their estimation as a man who possessed more foro- 
dghtthanhis adversaries, and brought them inacorresponding degree 
into disrepute. Before the close oftlie year e.g. 343, many important 
events had occurred, allowing what adyantage Philip bad gamed by 
terminating the Saered War, and how tlie safety ot Atliens was en- 
dangered by bi| influence in Southern Greece. Such were, the divis- 
ion of Thessaly into tetrarchies, and the establishment of Philip's 
adherents in the government — the conspiracy of Ptcedorus at Megaro, 
which nearly threw that city into Philip's liirnds — bis inti-igues in 
Eubtea — and those iu Blis, where a Macedonian faction had become 
predominant. Negotiations had been entered into between Philip 
and the Athsnians, with a view to amend the articles of the peace, 
and pat them on a basis which should preclude future dieputea ; but 
they had proved wholly ineffeetuaL Philip was so incensed at the 
demands made by the Athenian embassadors, that he treated them 
with rudeness, and even banished from bis dominions the poet Xeno- 
clides, because he had i"eeeived them into hia house. These events 
are alluded to in the speech of Dcmosthenea. Before the trial came 
on, it is clear that the Athenian people had begua to regard Philip 
with increased suspicion and anger. 
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It would appear also, from a partioular passage in tile Oration on the 
EmbasBV, that the affair of Antiphon (related inoce fully in the Oration 
on the Crown, ante p. 56) occurred shortly before tlic present trial. 
Tlie pai't which .^chines toolc in it caused him to bs ijeprived of hq 
hoDoi-ablo appoiQlment, that of pleader before the Aniphietyonio 
conncil ; ao tiiat, if the date wliioh has been assigned is correct, he 
must about this time have been in no little diagi'acc with the public. 
Tlie aUusIoiis of Demosthenes, however, are not eo distinct as to en- 
able us to sneak with much certaiutj' upon the point. 

NotwithstBDdins all the suspicion under which ..Sscliines might lie, it 
is very doubtful whether any legal pi'Oeeeding would ever have been 
tsJien against him, but for the imprudence of his colleague Fbi]o- 
crates, who by bis conduct at Athens, by open tall: and conversation, 
f^ocdad the strongest evidence against himself, and nl most provoked 
his enemies to bring him to justice. Of the treason of Philoorates 
there remains no historical doubt. He had received from Pliilip large 
sums of money and grants of land in Fbocis. which brought him in 
a considerable income; all this wealth he displayed ostentatiously, 
and made no secret of thequai-tevfrow. wbiob it was derived. About 
two years after the peace, and probably not long after the delivery 
of tlie second Philippic, HyperideB undertook to prosecute him. The 
law of Athens, in case of high oiiraes and misdeLnesnors against the 
state, afforded a method of proceeding not unlike an impeaehment in 
our own law. This method Hyporides adopted. He brought Philo- 
orates before tlia popular aSBembly, and tnei'e charging him with 
treasonable couspiraey, procured a decree of the people ordeiing him 
to be brought to tnaL Philoorates, liaving (as we may presume) 
given bail ftr his appearance to answer the charge, was so conscious 
of^uilt^andsohopeless of escape, that he sought safety in Tolnntary 

This oonfession of crime on the part of one with whom on the most 
important occasiona he hud acted in concert was a severe blow to 
jEsehines. He had already been menaced with a similar accusation : 
for at the time wlicn Hyperides preferred his impeachment, Demos- 
thenes rose in the assembly, and deelared, that there was one thing 
in it which dissatisfied him, and this was, that Fhilocrates was the 
only person acoused ; for it was certain, there must have been accom- 
plices among the embassadors. "Letthose,"saidhfl, "who disapprove 
the conduct of Philoorates, and disolaim connection with him, come 
forward and declare themselv^ and I will acquit them from all 
blame." INoonsresponded to thischallenge; and Demosthenes stood 
pledged to follow up his own words, and bring another delinquent 
to justice. Tlie flight of Philocrates left no ivjom for hesitation ; and 
the only question was, what sort of criminal process it was most 
advisable to adopt. 

It was open to him to take the same course against jKchines which 
Hyperides had taken against Philoorates, viz. to proceed by impeach- 
ment. But the more regular way of proceeding against a public 
functionary for any crime or misdemeanor relating to bis office, was 
to prefer an aoousation against him when he presented himself before 
the logistai, or auditors, to render an aacount of his official duties. 
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We have seen that evevj- person holdiog an office of importance at, 
Athena waa compelled, aftei- the expiration of his term, to ronder an 
account of the manner in wliich he liad acquitted hinisalf. Embas- 
sadors were subject ta tlie Bame liability as otliei- servauts of tbe pub- 
lie, except that no particular time was fixed for tlieir eubnjission to 
tha andit, aa in otlier cases. The reason for sncli difference may be 
found in the nature of their employment ; erabassadora not being ap- 
pointed like ordinary raagistratea for any stated temi, or at regular 
Serioda, but occasionally, aa ciroametonces might require. There- 
)re, -while it was competent for any citizen to snmmon an embasaa- 
dor before the auditors, and call him to account for the manner in 
which he had esaouted hia mis^on, the law presovibed no positive 
IJme for the embaasador himself to tender hia accounts. 

Many embasaies must baye been Eimple affairs, involving little or no 
reaponsibility ; and we may presume, the miniatera employed upon 
them would nai'dly be called upon to go through tbe ceremony of an 
audit On the other hand, we may reasonably suppose, that persons 
commissioned to represent their country on queationa of moment, and 
to conduct ardnoiia and critical negotiationa, would for their own 
Bakes come before the auditors at the earliest opportunity, and offer 
thcmselres to that publlo inquiry which the Atiionian law in all such 
cases invited or allowed, .^sehines had not done so; on the oon- 
trai'y, he had suffered three yeara to elapse without submitting to this 
oi-de^. But he had raised a point of law, on which bis excuse partly 
rested. He contended that there was no necessity to render an ao- 
<ioaut of the second embassy, as all the euhatantial part of the husi- 
nesa had been transacted upon tbe first ; the second journey to Mace- 
donia was for a mutter of form only, t« receive tbe onth of Philip : 
having therefore obtained his legal discharge as to the first eaibassy, 
he was to ail intenta and purpoaea discharged as to both. Demos- 
thenes took a different view of the ijnestion, and presented liimself 
before the auditors us having a distinct account to render of his con- 
duct upon the second embassy. £sehinee, seeing that tliis might be 
turned into a precedent agfunst hitn, cams with a large number of 
friends to the audtt-rpom, and objected that the account of Demos- 
thenes could not be received, he being no longer accountable. Tha 
objection was overruled ; Demosthanea went through the necoasniy 
forms, and his account was paaaed. It does not appear however that 
thia decision had any immediate influence upon tlie conduct of 
jEschincs. The Unie when DemosthenOB presented himself to the an- 
ditors is not stated ; yet I should be disposed to think, it was a con- 
siderable time before the commencement of this prosecution. It was 
not tie legal precedent, but the force of circumstance, which after- 
ward determined jEsohinea to follow hia adversary's example. Find- 
ing after tbe flight of Fhilocratea, that a prosecution against himself 
was inevitable, he deemed it the most prudent policy to take a bold 
step; and accordingly be demanded his audit, tliereby challenging 
any accuser who dared to come forward and arraign Mm. 

Several aoousers appeared, the principal among them being Timarehus 
and Demosthenes. Timnrchus had long been known ns an active 
poiitieiau, and for the last few years had zealously exerted himself 
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in opposition to tbilip. HewaahoweTeranian of profligate habits, 
and notoriously guilty of certain infamous praetioes, wliieli by an old 
Btatiita of Solon incapacitated lijm to appear tie, a spealrer in the 
publia aseembly. ..Slscliines seized the opportunity, ivhicli this lair 
afforded him,ofBtrikinga hlow, which might at the same timoei'ueh 
a formidable adversary, and create a prejudice that should help him 
materially in Ilia own defsDse. He demanded, aocoi-ding to the form, 
of the Attic law, a Judicial HcrntJny into the character of Timarchus, 
and a jury being stimmoned to tiythe case, he accused and oonviotad 
him of the crimes above mentioned. Tlie lesal coQsequenca of sitch 
oonviction waa disfranchisement ; and .£echineB thus in a summary 
way got rid of one of his aocusers. Demosthenes Tcmained ; and his 
own &ial soon afterward came ou. 
The nature of the cose is best learned from the speeches of the rival 
oi'atora. Demoslhene?, feeling 'n'hat difSculties he liad to contend 
with, and howmueh his own credit was at state, naes every esertion 
to bring home tojEschines those charges whleii he had been for three 
years proclaiming inceasantiy to ilie Athenian public, arid labors to 
supply the want of direot proof by close reasoning, and inferences 
from a variety of facts and oironmstanoea. He calls attention at tha 
outset to the efforts which the defendant's party were making to 
screen him from justice. Timarchus had been destroyed, he sa^, 
not for the good of soeioty, but to deter any other accuser from taking 
up the case. Notwithstanding the lapse of time, he undei'takes to 
prove the following points — that jEsehiaes had deceived the Atlie- 
nians by false reports ; tliat ho had given treacherous co:nusel ; that 
he hadnegleeted.hisinatmetions; tliat he had lost precious opportu- 
nities by delay ; and that he had done all this from corrupt motives. 
The charge is in terms confiiied to the ti'ansactions upon the sec- 
ond embassy ; but the diaenssion is by no means confined to them, 
.^chine^ according to his opponent^a view, was bribed by Philip on 
the first embassy, but no one Buspeeted him till some time Mter. 
Dionysiua, in hia treatise on Ehetorie, oomtnends the skill shown by 
X>emoathenes in dealing with this pai't of the subject It would not 
have lain in his mouth to complain of any thing done upon the first 
journey to Pella, as on hisreturnhe had eJ^preaaed himself satisfied 
with afl the proceedings, and praised the embassadora for their oon- 



dnet. The proaacution therefore is nominally directed to the affairs 
of the second embassy, and the orator, contending that .£schines had 
previously hired himself to Philip, excuses hia own apparent inconsist- 
ency by alleging that up to a certain time ha, in common with the rest 
of ]iis lellow-citizans, had been deceived as to the defendant's motives. 
Ha comments upon the f emarkable change which .^achinea had nn- 
del^gone in his political views ; — he had been sent embassador to Pel- 
oponnesus, to rouse the Arcadians against Philip; he had made a 
brilliant speech at Hagalopolis, in which lie assailed the king of 
Macedon with the fiercest mveotive ; he talked in tha same strain 
when he returned to Athena, and boasted of what he had done ; he 
waa appointed on that very aoconnt to be one of the embassadors to 
PeUa, that he might be a check upon his colleagues, who were eua- 
pectod of being too favorable to Philip; yet, after all this, liS was 
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found snddenly acting in concert witli Pliiloerntes, aad (Joicg erery 
thing to aeoiiTe Philip's advantage in tlie ue^tiations. Among otlier 
oiroumstanoea, prominently advanced ua evidence of guilt, aie — the 
time -which the embassadors wasted on their journey to Pelln, in die- 
obedience to the decree of the council ; their lingcMng afterward at 
Pelln, until Pliilip returned from Thrace ; their consenting to accom- 
pany him to Pherie, and postponing the signatare of tlie treaty until 
theu' arrival at that city. By aU this delay Philip was enabl ed to 
i-eduoe Thrace mU> subjection, and complete the preparations forhia 
march southward. It was the duty of tlie embassadors to apprise 
their countrymen of Phflip's preparations and objects; yet not only 
bad they negleetod to do so themaelTee, but they refused to ponnit 
a letter, which Demosthenes had writteo for that purpose, to be sent 
to Athens. Philip had sent a letter to the Athenians, apologiang 
for their delay : this, saya Demosthenes, was nn argument that they 
were colluding with him, and it was plain that jEschinea had dic- 
tated the letter. 
.Machines had had many private inteiTiowa with Philiji, and on one 
particular oooasion, at Pliers — of tJiis Demoathenea gives evidence 
— he had been watched coming out of the ting's tent at midnight. 
It is further asserted by Demoathenea, that on the first embassy Philip 
offered a sum of money to the whole body of flie embnaaadora ; that 
he also souoded them each aeporately, himself among the Teat, witli a 
yiew to seduce them from their allegiance. jEachines was known to 
have received laudiii Phocis, yielding an income of thii-ty tninaa ; (tliis 
apparently is not denied by uEscbiueB;) it coald not be doabtedthnt 
this was the price of corruption. The conduct of j&ohinea after liia 
return home could only be explained on the supposition of treaoliery. 
Ha professed to be perfectly acquainted with Philip's intentions ; he 
assured the people that Pliilip meant to deprive the Thebaiis of their 
sovereignty in Etsetia, and to punish them for their designs upon 
Delphi; to restore Tliespi^ and PlatiEJt, and to give Suksfl and 
Oropua to Athens. Afterward, when it turned out that these prom- 
ises were nugatory — when Philip had destroyed the Phoeian cities, 
and confirmed Thebes in her sovereignty over Bceotia — how had 
.^ichines acted! Instead of denouncing Philip for breach of faith, 
— which would have been the natural course if ho had been him- 
self deceived by ,Phi1ip — he remained quite silent: and not only 
that; he had gone to Fhooia, and sharM the festivities of Philip's 
camp, and couUnued ever after to sound bis praises at Athens. Not 
very long ago he had supported the Macedonian envoys before the 

Jopular assembly, and, to gratify them, had spoken dispnragingly of 
is own countrymen. He had throughout assisted and upheld Fbiloc- 
rates, clearly because he was the partner of his treason, and bad 
been afraid to disclaim connection with him, lest liis royal master 
should be diapleased. 
Snoh are the principal matters of fact adduced by Demosthenes in sup- 
port of the chai^o. Many stories are told, cot bearing directly upon 
the case, but tending to throw discredit on the character of the de- 
fendant and hia supposed accomplices, Philocratea and Phn^on. 
Great pains also are tnlten by (he orator to explain tbi; part which ho 

Voi~II.— F 
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qsgK took ill the same trauBnctions, with a view to clear himself 



from all imputatioE of conneotLon with the gnilbj parties, or any 
othev share ottliohlame. His anxiety on this head rendered it mora 
difficult for hint to confice himself to the question properly at iaeua; 
and the epeech has not that olear order and ari'angement which is com- 
monly oihserTable in DamosUienea. The argumenta indued ore often 
pointed and forcible, hut they are not well put together. He dwells 
witli much emphasis on the deatruotion of the Phocians, on the evil 
consequences resulting; from Philip's poaseesion of Thermopvlfe, and 
the gi'oat exteneiou of hia power ; all which are attributed to jfeoliinea 
and his colleagues. If, after they had dieooTered the designs of Philip, 
they had given immediate information to the Athenians, there was 

Elenty of time to send n fiaet and army to Tliermopylte, and prevent 
is paswng the etiaits ; even after he had passed, they might have 
saved Pbocis, if they had not been prevented byfalseictelligenoe and 
iusidiooE oounsals. The men who had thaa daeeivad their country- 
men had bean hired to betray n sacred trust, and thay ought not to 
be spared. It was urged, that their punishment would escite the 
reeantment of Philip; but, Baye Demosthenes, th^ deserved puuish- 
menfc on this very noeount, that they had made Philip'a resentment 
a tiling to ba dreaded; and PhiUp should be made to sea that it 
would not answer hia purpose to bribe the citizens of Athens. Ho 
reminds the jiii'y how sevei-aly Timarchua had been dealt with, and 
how jEsohines had in hia ease insisted upon genei-al notoriety as 
a sufBoient ground of conviction : if they tried jEeehinea upon his 
own principles, they must convict ]iim, for his gnJJt was known to 
nil. He oommenta at gL'aat length upon the general increase of cor- 
ruption in the Greek states, showing what baneful effects it had pro- 
duced in Chalcidiee, Peloponneana, and elsewhere, ivnd how perilous 
it wouid be to themselves, if they suffered it to spread yet ftirthar. 
Strong measures should be tak&n to ohect the progress of the mia- 
ohicf; and now that jEachines waa brought before them on a clear 
charge of treason, they should, without regard to his ahiUties, hia 
position, or his party, make a signal example of him, and strike ter- 
ror into the host of traitors in tha Hellenic world. 

JLschines replied, in a speech little, if at all, inferior to that of his 
adversary ; and, as we are informed by Idomeneus the Epicurean, he 
was acquitted by a majority of thirty votes. Nor can this surprise 
ua, when we look at the circumstances of tha case—the length of 
time which had elapsed — the lack of any direct proof of criminality 
— the able dafaiiae made by jEsohines — tlie advantage which he had 
gained by tile eonviotion of Timarohua — and tha powerful aid of 
Bubulns and other friends, who appeared in his behalf, or supported 
liim by their influence. 

Notwithstanding the express testimony of Idomeneas, who wrote not 
very long after the event, and who is confirmed by Dlpian, there are 
writers, both anoient and modern, who have inchned to the opinion 
that jEsobines was nevpr Jirought to trial, but the orattona on both 
sides were gnly published, ^ha donbt lyijs fivst suggested by Plutarch, 
who thousit i' strange that no mention of this frial should be made 
in either of tlie speeches on the Crpwn, The same yisiff is espoused 
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by Albert Gei'havd Beekei-, in hia treatise on tlifl eharaoter of Demos- 
thenes, {Demosthenes ala Staatsman tmd Jiediier, p. 820,) who argues 
the matter more fully. It appears to me, that tlie negative evidence 
on wliieh they rely Krs but little force under tha oiroumatnnees, for 
the veaaon asBigned by Auger, (which Becker doea not BatiafaoMirily 
answer,) viz., that both the orators had motives for their silence: 
IDemos^eneB hB.d loet the verdict, and therefore had nothing to boast 
of; Machines bad so small a majority — the '<^'hole tttimber of jurors 
being not leaa probably than five hundred — that ho was considered 
not to have obtained an honorable acquittal. 
Ab to the title to tiiis oration, and further information as to the law, see 
my article Parapreabeia iu the Ai'ohieologioal Dictionary. 

Op the intrigue and canvassing which thei-e has been about 
this trial, men of Athens, I imagine you are all aware, having 
seen what a throng assailed you at the ballot just now.^ I 
shall only ask at your hands — what those who don't ask it 
are entitled to — that you will value no per.^on and no one's 
favor more highly than justice and the oath which eaeh juror 
has sworn, remeraberirg that this is for the good of yourselves 
and the community ; whereas all this intrigue and importunity 
of paitisana is to get advantages for some persons over the 
rest, which the laws assemble you here to prevent, not to se- 
cure for the benefit of the unjust. 

Other men, who enter honestly upon the service of the 
public, even after their audit, I see, profess a continued re- 
sponsibility i .^kshines does the very revei-se ; for before he 
appeared in court to give a reckoning of his actions, one of 
the persons who came to demand it he has removed out of 
the way;^ others he goes about threatening, and thus intro- 
duces into the commonwealth a practice most flagitious and 
injurious to you ; for if a mail who has discharged or admin- 
istered any public office can by intimidation, and not by hon- 
esty, keep people from accusing him, you will be deprived of 
all authority. 

That I shall prove the defendant to be guilty of many grave 
misdemeanors, and to merit the severest punishment, I am 
confident and persuaded : what, notwithstanding such con- 
viction, I am afraid of, I will tell you without disguise. It 
appears to me, O Athenians, that eJ.1 the causes which come 
before you depend on the time of bringing them as much as 
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upon the merits, and I fear, the length of time since the 
embassy laay have caused you to foi^et or become reconciled 
to your wi'OQgs. Yet, even under these circumstauces, you 
may, 1 think, arrive at a correct judgment and decision : I 
will tell you how. You must consider among yourselves, 
men of the jui'y, and reflect for what things the common- 
wealth should receive an account fi-om an embassador. First, 
it should be, on the subject of his reports ; secondly, of his 
counsels; thirdly, of your histructions to him; nest, as to 
the circumstances of time ; and after all, whether in each of 
these poinfa he has acted incorruptly or not. Why these in- 
quiries? Because, from his reports you have to deliberate on 
your course of action; if they are true, you determine rightly, 
if not so, otherwise. The advice of embassadors you give 
more credit to, because you listen to them as to men who 
understand what they were sent about; never then ought 
an embassador to be convicted of giving bad or mischievous 
advice. And of course, whatever you instructed him either 
to do or say, whatevei- commission you expressly gave him, it 
is his duty to have executed. But why the account of time? 
Because it often happens, men of Athens, that the season for 
many important measures falls in a short space, and if it be 
sacrificed and betrayed to the enemy, do what you will, it 
can not be i-ecalled. As to the absence of corrupt motive — 
I am sure you will all agree, that to take reward for acts 
which injure the commonwealth is shocking and abominable. 
The legislator indeed does not define it so, but absolutely for- 
bids the tailing of bribes in any way, considering, as it appeara 
to me, that a person who is once bribed and corrupted ceases 
to be even a safe judge of what is useful for the state. If 
then I shall prove and demonstrate clearly, that .^^schines 
the defendant has reported what is untrue, and prevented 
the people hearing the truth from me — that be has given 
advice totally opposed to your interests, and fulfilled none of 
your instructions on the embassy — that he has wasted time 
in which many important opportunities have been lost to the 
commonwealth — and that for all this he has received presents 
and wages in conjunction with Fhilocrates, — convict him, 
punish him as bis crimes deserve : if I prove not these state- 
ments, or not all of them, look with contempt on me, and 
acquit the defendant, 
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Many grievous things can I lay to hia charge besides those 
■which I have mentioned, Athenians — enougii to make 
every one detest him — but before I enter upon other topics, I 
will remind you (though nearly all indeed must remember) 
what character JEsebines first assumed in jiolitics, and what 
language he thought proper to address to the people against 
Philip, tbat you may see, his own early aets antl speeches will 
most surely convict him of taking bribes. 

He is the first Athenian (as he declared in liis speech) who 
discovered that Philip was plotting against the Greeks, and 
corrupting certmn of the leading men in Arcadia. He it is 
who, having lacbander, son of Heoptolemus, to play second 
part to him,' applied to the council on this matter, and also 
to the people, and persuaded yon to send embassadors every 
where 'to assemble a congress at Athens for consulting about 
war with Philip ; who afterward, on his return fi-om Arcadia, 
reported those fine long speeches, which he said he had de- 
livered oa your behalf before the ten thousand at Megalop- 
olis," in answer to Philip's advocate Hieronymus, and dwelt 
on the enormous injury done, not only to their own countries, 
but to the whole of Gtree«e, by the men who took presents 
and money from Philip. Such being his politics then, such 
the specimen which he had given of himself, when Aristo- 
demus, Neoptolemus, Ctesipbon, and the rest, who brought 
reports from Macedonia, without a word of truth, prevailed 
on you to send embassadors to Philip for peace, this man is 
put into the embassy, not as one of a party who would sell 
your interests, not as one of tliose who trusted Philip, but as 
one who would help to watch the otbei-s ; for, on account of 
his former speeches and hostility to Philip, you all naturally 
held that opinion of him. He came then to me, and aiTanged 
that we should act in the embassy togethei-; and strongly 

' Pabst ; indem «' dem luhander &m Sohne det Neoptalmms dk 
zuieite Rdle bei seinen Vmtfieben zu spieicit ubertrug. Others connect 
devTSpayaviaTilv -with t6v NeoJrToAf/ioii, and iinderatand it btorally, as 
if iBohander liad been an aotor, as Pliotiu3 aaya he was. See 'IHiivl- 
wail's Gr. Hist v. 326. Taylor takes rhv NeojttoAc/iou to mean "the 
servant or aasisttint of Neoptolemus." 

' The general Pan- Arendi an assembly, which met at Megalojiolis, and 
bad power to determine questions of peace and war. See Diotionis, xv. 
do. And as to the embassy of jEscIiiuoa to Poloponuesiis, see Appendix 

vm. 
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ui^ed, that we should both watch that impui3eiit profligate 
Philocrates. And until his return home from the first em- 
bassy, men of Athens, I certainly never discovered that he waa 
corrupted and had sold himself; for, besides the speeches 
which, aa I said, he had made before, he i-ose in the first of 
the asaembiies in which you debated on the peace, and began 
— I think I can i-epeat his opening to you in the very same 
words which he used — "Had Philocrates been metfitaling 
ever so Jong, men of Athens, upon the beat means of opposing 
the peace, he could not, methinks, have found a better way 
than a motion like the present. Never will I, while a single 
Athenian is left, advise the commonwealth to make a peace 
like this : peace, however, I do advise" — and to such purport 
briefly and fairly he espresBed himself. Yet the same man 
who had thus spoken on the first day in the hearing of you 
all, on the next, when the peace was to be ratified, when I 
supported the resolution of our allies, aiid exerted myself to 
make fbo peace equitable and just, and you were of my 
opinion, and would not even hear the voice of the despicable 
Philocrates, — he then got up and addressed the people in 
support of Phiiocrates, and said what (0 heavens!) deserved 
a thousand deaths — that you ought not to remember your 
ancestors, nor put up with persons who talked about trophies 
and sea-flghte, and that he would propose and pass a law to 
prevent your succoring any Greeks who had not previously 
succored you. All which this impudent wretch dared to utter 
in the presence and hearing of the emb^sadors, whom you 
sent for out of Greece at his pereoasion before he had sold 
himself 

How he wasted the time, Athenians, after you had 
appointed him again to receive the oaths ; how he ruined all 
the affairs of the commonwealth, and quan-eled with me 
about it when I sought to prevent biro, you shall hear pres- 
ently. But when' we had returned from that embassy for 
the oaths, which is the subject of your present inquiry — we 
not having obtained a particle, great or small, of what was 
promised and expected when you made the peace, but having 
been cheated in every thing, and these men having a second 

' Anger's turn of tlie passago is a good one; "^ooiitea aiiparavaut ce 
qui a Buivi la retour de oette eeeonde ambassade, dont Je lui demoade 
oomptfl aTijourd'hui, Nous etiong rovenu," Ac. 
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time outstepped tlieir duty as embassadors, and neglected 
your orders — we went before the council. "What I am about 
to say is known to many people ; for tlie council-ball waa full 
of strjuigers.' I came forward and reported the whole truth 
t« the council, and accused these men, and reckoned eveiy 
thing.up, beginning with those first hopes which Ctesiphon and 
Aristodemua brought you, showing what speeches jEschines 
had made at the time of your concluding peace, and into 
what portion they had brought the commonwealth ; aud as 
to what reroained, that is, the Phocians and TheiTnopjlee, I 
advised that we should not sacrifice them and repeat our 
errors, not keep hanging on hopes and promises, till we let 
things come to an extremity. And so I persuaded the council. 
But when the assembly came, and we had to address you, 
.^schines advanced befoi'C any of us ; and do, I entreat you, 
try and recollect, as I go on, whether I am telling the tnitb ; 
fm' what mait-ed and utterly ruined all our affairs is just this. 
From any report of our proceedings on the embassy, from 
any mention of what was said in the council, whether or 
no he disputed the truth of my statements, he altogether 
abstained; but told a tale promising such mighty advant- 
ages, that he carried you all away with him. He said that 
he had brought Philip entirely over to the interests of Athens, 
both on Amphictyonic questions and all others ; and he went 
through a long speech, which he said he Iiad addressed. to 
Philip against the Thebans, and repeated to you the heads, 
and computed that in two or three days (thanks to his own 
diplomacy) you would hear without leaving home or liaving 
any field-service or trouble, that Thebes, alone and separately 
from the rest of Eceotia, was besieged, that Thespiie and 
Platffia were having their people restored, and the treasures of 
the God were demanded not from the Phodans, but fj-om the 
Thcbans, who bad formed the design of seizing his temple ; 
for he had taught Philip, he said, that those who designed 
were guilty of as much impiety as those who executed ; and 
on that account the Thebans had set a price upon his head. 
He declared further, he had heard some of the Eubceans, who 
were frightened and alarmed at the connection of our state 

' / e. people not oouncUora. As Thirlwall espresses it, (Gr. Hist. 
V. 363,) "thronged ■witU epectatora " Augor; "plein de peuple." 
Pabst: mil Sdrgern ahne Slaatsaml migcjullt 
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.with Philip, say to the embassadors, " We are not unaware of 
the terms on wliich you liave concluded peace with Philip ; 
we are not ignorant, that you have given Amphipolis to him, 
and Piiilip has agreed to surrender Euboea to you :" there 
was indeed another thing which he had arranged, hut he 
would not mention it yet a while ; for some of his colleagues 
were jeaJous of him— hinting in obscure words at Oropus. 
Exalted in your opinion by this plausible tale, judged to be 
a coiisummate orator and a wonderful man, he quitted the 
platfoi-m with much solemnity. I rose, and declared that I 
knew none of those things, and was proceeding to tell what 
I had reported to the council ; hut the defendant standing 
up on one side, and Philocrates on the other, shouted and 
clamored me down, and at last mocked me. You laughed, 
and would neither hear nor believe any thing but what 
.^chines had reported. And, by the Gods ! I think your 
behavior was not unnatural ; for who could have endured, 
with sauh splendid prospects of advantage, to hear any one 
say they were delusive, or arraign what these men had done 1 
Every thing else, I fancy, at that time was secondary to the 
hopes and prospects before you ; opposition looked like spite 
and annoyance merely;' the results achieved for the country 
were so marvelously advantageous, as it seemed. 

Why have I b^un by reminding you of these things, and 
going over these speeches ? Chiefly and principally, men of 
Athens, for this reason, that when you hear mo speak of any 
proceeding, and it appears outrageously bad, you may not cry 
in astonishment, ".Why didn't you speak at the moment, and 
inform nsf but remembering the promises of these men, by 
means of which on every occadon they prevented others irom 
being heard, and also that specious announcement of .^schines, 
you may see that he has injured you in this way among 
othei-s, because you were not suffered to learn the truth at 

' I do not figree willi Schaefor, in thinking thnt ol d" uvrMycvTsc 
ojt^f uM,(jf lira to be separated from the following words. Ol avnls- 
rovref is, in effect, the eame as tS dvn^eyeiv, and the eentenoe, thongh, 
loose, 13 not inelegant Pabst expresses it at too gi'eat length mid von 
deaen die dem md&rsjrraalien nalim man an, da»> He'oliiie hirdSng- 
lichen Gitirui ais wijierwSrliiie vnd ftamisofi* Mentcksn Hch b'tiahmen 
Anger ia mueh neater; "les contreJire, c'etoit vous troubler inutile- 
ment, c'etoit jalonaie." Francis; "whoefeccoatradiotedtham appeared 
actuated merely by a spirit of opposition and envy." 
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the instant when it was needful, but cheated by hopes and im- 
postures and promises. Such was the chief and principal cause 
of my entering into these details. What was the second ? 
One of no less importance ; that, while yoii i-emember his 
political principles before he was corrupted — how wary, how 
mistrustful he was of Philip— you may observe his sudden 
conversion to confidence and friendship ; and if his reports to 
you have been verified, and the results ai'e all right, you may 
hold bis conversion to have been honest and for the countiy's 
good ; hut if the events have all been contrary to what he ssud, 
and are fraught with deep disgrace and grievous peril to the 
country, you may'se« that he has changed from sordid avarice 
and bartering of the truth for money. 

As I have been led into these topics, I would take the ear- 
liest opportunity of mentioning how they took the Phocian 
business out of yo«$ hands. And you must not suppose, 
men of the jury, when you look at the magnitude of that 
affair, that the ci-imes and charges imputed to JEschinea are 
too great for his character, but consider, tliat any person whom 
you had placed in that position and made the arbiter of events, 
had he sold himself, like .^^chines, for the purpose of cheat- 
ing and deceiving you, would have ivrought the same mischief 
as ^schines. It is not because you often put mean persona 
in public employments, that the affairs which other people 
deem our state worthy to administer are mean ; quite other- 
wise. And again — Philip, I grant, has destroyed the Pho- 
cians j but these men helped him ; and we must look and see, 
whether such chance of saving the Fhocians as depended on 
the embassy was sacrificed and lost by the treachery of these 
men ; not that .^chines' destroyed the Phocians by himself 
— how could hel 

Give me the resolution whicli the council passed on mj 
i-eport, and the deposition of the person who drew it up 
— to show you, I am not repudiating acts which I was 
silent about before, for I denounced them immediately, and. 



, s Reisbe, Augei', and Pabst take it; not 
Pliilip, aa Schaefer aod Franois. The oi^mnent is — It is cot necessary 
to make out, for the purpose of conviction, that jEaeliinas was the sola 
destroyer of the Phooiaoe; of course he was not, and conld not be. 
Philip -was the principal author of that result. The question is, wheth- 
er .lEsohinea and his accomplices did not help to briog it about by 
their treacherous conduct in the embassy. 
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foresaw the consequences ; and the council, who were not pre- 
vented hearing the truth from me, would neither vote thanks 
to these men, nor invite them to the city-hiUl/ Such an 
indignity is not known to have hefallen any emhassadors 
since the foundation of the city, not even Timagoi-as," whom 
the people condemned to death : yet it has been suffered hy 
ihcse men. 

Eead them first the evidence, and then the resolution. 

[The evidence.'] 

[The resolution of ike council^ 

Here is no vote of thanks, no invitation of the embassadors 
by the council to the city-hall. If .S^chinea says there is, let 
him show and produce it, and I will sit down. But there ia 
none. I allow, if we all acted alike, in the embassy, the 

' The Piytfiiieuiii, or town-hall of Athene. This was a pubhe build- 
iDg near tna market-plaoe, wiieve tha Pi'ytanee, or preeidenta of the 
oouneil, met to dino every day during their term of office, in company 
■with a few select citizens, to whom the state gave tlie honor of a pub- 
lic dinner. This honor was somefJmee given for life, to men who hud 
done Boma signal sarviee, or to the children of such persons; but it was 
a rewai'd reserved for rare oeeasions. Hence (he Athenians were so 
incensed wiOi Socrates, wlien, beio^ asked after his conviction what 

Senalty ha deserved, he replied, "Dinner in tlie Frytanenm." Cicero 
e Oratore, i. 64: — "Eespondit fese meruisse ut atnplissimis honoribuB 
etprtemiis decoi-aretur, et ei victas quotidianus in Prytoneo publiea 
prfflberetur; qui iionos apud Griecos maximus hahetur. Cujus responso 
siojudicea exai'serunt, ut capitis hominera innocentiBaimum condem- 
narent" Here also the presidenEs, representing the hospitality of the 
state, entertained embaasadors and other foraignere of distinction. And 
it appears from this passage of Demosthenes, that it was usual to invite 
the A^enion embaseadorsafter their return home, unless they had rais- 
conducted themselves, and the omission to give suob invitation would 



a joint embnsay with Palopidas at their head, b. a 367. According to 
Xenophon, {Hell. vii. 86,) Leon, upon his return to Atliens, accused 
Tiraagoras of having refused to lodge with him, and having acted in 
concert with Pelopidas ; and the Alieniane for this put liim to death, 
Plutarch, in the life of Pelopidas, relates that the Atheniana condemned 
Timagoras for receiving a lal^e number of presents from Artaxerxes, 
and traveling to Uie coast in a carriage provided b^ (he king ; thongli 
the real cause of their displeasure was, that Pelopidas, by means of 
his supeiior credit and abilities, had gained greater success than the 
Athenian envoys. 
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council did right in thanking none of us ; for the conduct of 
all was truly shameful : hut if some of us acted upriglitly and 
some not, through the rogues, it would seem, honest men have 
come in fora 3hai-a of the disgrace. How then may you easily 
distinguish who is the knave? Eecolleet among yourselves, 
who it is that denounced the proceedings from tbe beginning: 
for it is clear that the guilty pai-ty was content to be silent, 
to elude the present time, and never afterward submit his con- 
duct to inquiry ; while to a man conscious of nothing wrong 
it occurred, that possibly by holding his tongue he might seem 
to be an accomplice in misdemeanor and crime. "Well then, I 
am the person who accused these men from the beginning ; 
none of them accused me. 

The council had passed their resolution. The assembly 
was convened, and Philip already at Thermopylaa, Thia 
indeed was their prime offense, that they gave the conduct of 
such an aiFair to Philip, and when the proper corn's© was, that 
you should have information, and then deliberate, and after- 
ward execute what you determined, you received intelligence 
only at the moment of his arrival, and it was difficult even to 
advise what should be done. And besides, no one ever read 
to the people that resolution of the coundl ; the people never 
heard it ; but iEschines got up and harangued as I have 
just told yon, stating what immense advantages he ha^ per- 
suaded I'liilip to grant, and that the Thebans on that ac- 
count had set a pnce upon hia head; at which you, though 
terrified at first by Philip's arrival, and angry with these 
men for having given no warning, became as gentle as possi- 
ble, ^ in the expectation of getting all that you desired, and 
would not suffer me or any one else to speak. And then 
was read Philip's letter, which jEschines wrote without our 
privityj' and which is in terms a plain and direct apology for 

' "As gentia hs nny tting." The familiar expreasion in English is 
like that of the Greek. And it is the same in German: aea Eeiske's 
note. But Sohnefer prefers the reading of rmil^, "eome of yon j" the 
orator confining his observation to a part of tha assembly, to avoid 
giving offense. Fabst adopts the same reading, and translates: absr 
gar bald gewissermaoaen milder gestzjnml iwinfet. 

. ' I follow Reiske, Angar, and Soliaefer. Pabst rendei-s it; wahrcnd 
seines ZurSckbhifiens nadi iinaerer AbreUe. And Francis the same. It 
does indeed appeal- that jEsohinea staid behind willi Pliilip after tlie 
departure of Demosthenes, Seo p. 396, orig. 
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these men's faults. For it states, that he hindered them 
from going to the cities as they wished and receiving the 
oaths, and that he kept tliem to assist him as mediators be- 
tween the Halians and Phaisalians ;■ and he adopts and takes 
upon himself all their delinquencies ; but as to the Phocians 
or Thespians, or the defendant's reports to you, there is not 
a syllable. And it was not done in this way by accident: 
but where you ought to have punished these men for non- 
performance and neglect of your positive instraclions, Phiiip 
takes the blame off their shoulders, and says that he him- 
self was in fault, becawse (as I imagine) you were not likely 
to punish him: when ho desired to cheat and surprise us 
out of some advantage, .ffischines made the report, that you 
might have no charge or complaint agsunst Philip afterward, 
the statements not being in a letter or any other communica- 
tion of his, Eead them the letter itself, which this man 
■wrote and Philip sent. Tou -wiU see, it is just as I explained. 
Eead. 

[ITie letter.'] 

You hear the letter, Athenians — how fair and friendly 
it is. About the Phociaus however, or the Thebans, or the 
other matters which this man reported, there is not a word: 
and therefore there is nothing honest in it, as you shall see 
directly. He kept them, aa he says, to belp him in making 
up the quarrel of the HaUans : but a pretty making-np the 
Halians have got — they have been outcast^ and their city has 
been razed to the ground. As to the prisonei-s, this man who 
was considering what he could do to .oblige you says, he never 
thought of ransoming them : but it has often, as you know, 
been testified before the assembly, that I went with a talent 
to redeem them, and it shall be testified now: therefore, to 
deprive me of the credit of a generous act, .Slschines per- 
suaded him to insert this.^ But here is the most important 

' "Ai(TO(rffai idem valere qao3 aotivum Maat, ut Kuateri dootrinnm 
oonvellat, ait Clerieus, onteetans jEeoliinem, t[iii dieerta nffiraiet, Pi^in- 
iror kv Ty i^oXs/iif oiStva ^Cmorc 'ABjpaiuv "Kvrpa irpujatiflo;. Sed vera 
ilium ratio fngit. Soilieet Philippus gratis potuit diraittero era qui 
ipainamaneipiaeBsent; qui eaet'nt alioniin.si vallst liberate, a dominia 
redimera debuit pretio Boluto. Illosigitur^iipffei', ioa iXiooro. Omnera 
tollit dnbitationem qnod l^itnr p. B93."~-Sohaefer, App. Crit And 
compare what ThirwalL aaje, G\\ Hist. v. 356,— " Demosthenes wished 
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thing : — He that wrote in the first letter which we hrought — 
"I should have expressly mentioned what heneiits I had in 
store for you, had I been sure of the alliance also" — after the 
alliance had been concluded saya, he knows not what he can 
do to obhge you; he knows not even his own promise! Of 
course he knew that, if he was not playing false.^ To prove 
that he wi-ote so at first — here, read the passage out of the 
Jetter — begin here — read. 

IThe passage from the Utta:'] 
You see, before he obtained peace, he promised, if alliance 
also was granted him, he would write. and say what heneflta 
he had in store for you. How that both have been granted 
him, he says he knows not what he can do to oblige you, 
but, if you will tell him, he will do any tiling that is not 
disgrac^ul or dishonorable ; having recourse to these pre- 

!t to be balieved that the debates on the peace had raised Euch. snspi- 
oions in [lis mind as to the integi'lty of his former colleague!, espeeially 
Philocratea and jEsohines, tbat he -would have declined the office, if ha 
had not undertaken to procure the release of some of the Athenian 
prisoners who were detained in Macedonia, .^chines treats tbis as an 
empty pretext, becaana Philip had never been used to exact ransom for 
bis Atlienian priaonera during tha -war ; and a promise had been given 
in bis unme tbiit all should be relnnsed as eoon as peace should be con- 
eluded But it is clear fliat this related only to those -whom he kept in 
hia own hands; and .i^lsehines himself admits that, among the instruc- 
tions of the second embassy, one was to uegefiate for the release of the 
prisoners." 

The dislinctioQ between liiaac and /l,ioaa8ai is properly explained by 
Schaefar; and tha first part of the cbai^ hare made against Pbilipis 
parfeobly clear. Philip had said be was considering what setwice be could 
render to Uie Athenians; and yet iii bis letter he states that he nevar 
thought of redeeming the prisoners. How could this obvious method 
of oHieing them have escaped him, if ho had really desired to do so! 
But what does Demosthenes mean when he sa.ya that Philip put that 
clause in liis letter, in order to dapviva bim of credit for his liberality t 
"We should have the whole letter before he, to understand this fully ; 
but perhaps the meaning of Philip was as follows ; It did not ooour to 
nie to redeem the prisoners who were in the hands of my subjects ; tlie 
moment it was suggested, however, I acceded to tha request; there 
couid ba no occasion for Demoatbenes, or any one else, to come to Pella 
for the purpose of effecting their ransom. Coniparo what Demostha- 
nes says at pp. 393, ZSi, which looks like an answer to this very ar- 
gumant. 
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tenses, and (should you mention any thing and be induced to 
make a proposal) leaving himself an escape. 

The«e and many other tricka one might then instantly 
Lave exposed, and enlightened you on the sutgect, and not 
permitted yon to abandon every thing, had not Thespise and 
Platfea and the expectation of immediate pimishment being 
inflicted on Thebes blinded you to the truth. If these things 
were merely to bo heard, and the commonwealth to be de- 
luded, it was proper enough to tell you of them; but if they 
were really to be performed, they should not have been talk- 
ed about. For if matters had gone bo far, that the Thebans 
even discovering the design could not have helped themselvea, 
why has it not been executed ? If they discovered it in time 
to prevent the execution, who let out the eecrett Was it not 
-^chines? But no — he never had any such meaning or in- 
tention,' and jEschinea never expected it: so I acquit him 
entirel yof letting the secret out. The fact is — it was neces- 
sary that you should be amused by these statements, and refuse 
to hear the truth from me, and that yon should yourselves re- 
main at home, and a decree pass by which the Phocians would 
be destroyed. Therefore were these statements iabricated, and 
therefore publicly announced. 

I, when I heard the defendant making such magnificent 
promises, being quite certain of their falsehood — and I will 
tell you why; firet because, when 'Philip was about to 
swear the oath of peace, the Phocians were by these men. 
expressly excluded from the treaty, a thing they should have 
been quite silent about, if the Phocians were to be saved — 
secondly, because Philip's embassadors used no such language, 
nor Philip's letter, but only the defendant.^ Making my 
conjectures accordingly, I got up to speak, and attempted to 
answer him : but, as you refused to hear me, I held my 
tongue, protesting only — I pray and entreat you to recollect 
— that I had no knowledge of these thingSj that I had no 

' I follow MarWand, Augar, and Pabst, in understanding Philip aa 
the nominative l« ^uc^Sev and i^ouAj?%. It ia true that Philip has oot 
bean mentioned in the sentences preceding; bnt then hs wasthrousliout 
in the orator's thoughts as the party promising and designing the tilings 
alluded to. Sehaefer explains air' ^jielX^, "ceo futura erant qutE foro 
jEsohines jaotaverat;" and connects ij/JotiX^ftj with ovro;. Eat thera 
is not much sense in aaying that " j&tthines uover desired," 

' I preserve the nnacolutlion of tbe original. 
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concern in them, itnd what was more, I did not expect them. 
At this (the not expecting) you fired up. "Athenians," I 
said, "if any of this comes true, be sure you praise and 
honor and crown these men, and not me ; but if it turns 
out differently, let tliem feel your resentment. I am out of 
it altf^ther.'" "Don't be out of it now," said .SQschines, 
interrupting — "Mind you don't want to be in it another 
time," "Certainly," stud I, "or I should be acting unfairly ;" 
at which Philocrates rose in a flippant manner and said, 
"No wonder, men of Athens, that I and Demosthenes agree 
not in opinion ; for he drinks water, and I drink wine"^ — and 
you laughed. 

Bead the decree, which Philocrates presented afterward, 
of his own drawing.^ It is very well just to hear: but when 
one talies into account the occasion on which it was prepared, 
and tho promises which the defendant then made, it will ap- 
pear, they plainly delivered up the Phocians to Philip and the 
Thehans, all hut tying their hands behind them. Eead the 
decree. 

[The decree.2 

You see, men of Athens, how full the decree is of fair and 
flattering words; that it extends the peace with Philip to 
his descendants, and the alliance, and awards praise to Philip 
for offering to do what was just. But Philip offered nothing 
at all — so far from offering, he says he knows not what he 
can do to ohhge you : it was the defendant that spoke and 



gyou." The reply of .Machines miglit be renderod with equal 
force, tiut with a turn of expreBBioii, thus — "Don't dieolflini eonneotioa 
BOW and claim it hereafter. Pabet: Ickfur memen TheU eage mick 
los van der ffonaen Sacks I Hierauf spracli dieaer JEacldTies : sage JMeh 
jetzt nichl los davon, wid lieh^ m, aass Du nickt hemach daran An- 
tkeil mrst habea woIIsti. Francia, without either force or aocnraey : 
" For rny part I retire. Ifot yet, replied jEsohines: do not jet retiL'e: 
only remember not to claim any of these rewards, when they are dis- 
tributed." 

' Demoathenea was often Joked about his water-drinking. Thus, ia 
allusion to the Clepaydra (as to which, aeo page SB, note 1), it waasaid, 
that other men spoke by water, b\it DemostheoeB oompoEed by it. 

' Philocrates had drawn it up, and then put it in the hands of the 
asseinbiy-clerk, to be read as his own motion before the pcopla. Seo 
Appendix V. 
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promised in his name. Philocrates, seeing you jump at the 
defendant's promise,' inserts in the decree, that, unless the 
Phociana did what was right and gave up the temple to the 
Amphictyons, the Athenian people ivould send forces against 
those who resisted. So, men of Athens, as you were staying 
at home and had never been out, as the LacediEjuoDiana 
seeing the artifice had withdrawn, and no other Amphictyons 
were present brides Thessalians and Thehans, he has pro- 
posed^ in the blandest possible language to deliver up the tem- 
ple to them, proposing (as he does) to deliver it up to the Am- 
phictyons — what Amphictyons ? for none were there but The- 
bans and Thessalians — not that you should convoke the Am- 
phictyonic body, or wait till they assembled ; not that Proxe- 
nus should cany succor to the Phocians, or that the Atheni- 
ans should take the field, or any thing of the Idnd. Fliilip 
however twice summoned yon by letter — not to induce you to 
march, most assuredly ; or he would never have destroyed your 
opportunities of marching and summoned you then ; he would 
not have prevented my sailing home when I desired it, or or- 
dered .^schines to rciake statements calculated to stop your 
march; no — it was that you, under the belief that he would 
do all you desired, might vote nothing against him ; that the 
Phocians might not be encouraged by hopes from you to hold 
out and resist, but might in utter despair surrender them- 
selves into his hands. Bead Philip's letters, and let them 
speak for themselves. 

[The letters.'] 

You see, the letters summon you, and verily for the first 
time ; but these men — had there been any thing honest about 
it — ought surely to have pressed for your going out,' and 
moved that Prosenus, whom they Isnew to be in the neigh- 
borhood, should immediately carry succor. Yet it appears, 
they havedonejustthecontrary: andnowonder. They heeded 
not his epistles, for they understood bis intentions in writing 
them : those intentions they seconded and strove to forward, 

' Pabst : der Suck durch die Eeden des ^ecMnes angelockt sah. 

' Tliis teuBQ is used because the decree, irhich Demosthenes bad 
oauaed to be read, whb before Ijie court. Eranois translates inacourate- 

S" then did .^ehines write in the gentlest Jancuage in the world." 
e mover of the decree was not .lEsohines, but Philoeratee. 
' More literally : " what else should they bav« done but second his 
request for your mareli!" i5co. 
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The Phodflns, when, ttey learned your vicwa from the 
assembly,' and received this decree of Piiilocrates, and hoard 
the defendant's report and his promises, were in every way 
undone. Consider only. There were some intelligent per- 
sons there who distrusted Philip: they were induced to put 
faith in him — why? — because they supposed that, if Philip 
deceived them ten times over, he would at all events not 
dai-e to deceive the Athenian envoys, but that the defend- 
ant's reports to you were correct, and destruction menaced the 
Tliebans, not themselves. There were others inclined to re- 
sist at any price : but even their zeal was slackened by the 
persuasion that Philip was on their side, and that, if they 
refused compliance, you would attack them, you from whom 
they had expected succor. Some however believed, that you 
repented having made peace with Philip: to these thoy 
showed, that you had voted the same peace with his poster- 
ity, so that all hope from yon must have been despaired of. 
Therefore they got all this into one decree. And here, in mf 
opinion, have they done you the most grievous wrong. In 
drawing a treaty of peace with a mortal man r^sed to power 
by certain accidents, to have covenanted for an immortality 
of disgrace to the commonwealth! — to have deprived her not 
merely of other things, but also of the chances of fortune I — 
to have been so wantonly wicked as to injure not only the 
existing Athenians, but all hereafter to come in being 1^ — is 
not this most dreadful? Never afterward would you have 
consented to add to the treaty this clause, "and to his pos- 
"They got intelligence about yon from the proceediiigs in the 



Bembly, whioli ware reported to them." Others oonstrue it differently, 

J' Dining rti Tap' i/iaii with iK r^r IxxXiiaiac- Fpanois: "what you had 
etarmined in your aasenibly." Pabst, to the same effect 
' "Selonln formulea^ez ordinaire, leaAthetiiensavoient ineere dans 
lenr traits da pais lea mots da paix perpetuet, Hepaix eoncliie avee C'uoi 
et leur deaceiidatila. Ce n'etoit il-peu-prds qu'une formule ; car cette per- 
patuite se bornoit eouvent i un petJt nombre d'annees. La declama- 
tion de DemosthSne, quoiqii'eloc|uenta, n'est done dans In realite qu'une 
deolamalion." — Auger. 
These observations are not quite correct. It was common enough 
Qng the Greeks to conclude a peace for a limited number of years; 
I Tvnen for a small term, it was little better than an armistice. (Se( 



Thnoydides, v. IS, 23, 41 ; Arlatophaues, Acharn. 180—202, 261.) The 
argument of Deniosthenea is good, iiesuming tlie peace with Philip to 
have been a dlalionovable and mjurious one. Had the peace beea sfltis- 
factory, it could not bo too firmly cemented. 
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terity," had you not relied on the promises announced by 
Machines. On these the Phocian,s relied, and were ruined: 
for, after they had surrendered to Philip and put their citiea 
into his hands, they met with treatment the very opposite of 
what he assured them. 

To convince you that all has been lost in this manner and 
through these men, I will compute to you the dates of the 
several transactions. Whoever disputes any of these par- 
ticulars, may get up and speak while my water is running. 
The pea«e was concluded on the nineteenth of Elapheholioo, 
and we were away to i-eceive the oaths three whole months j 
aod during all that time the Phocians were safe. We re- 
turned from the embassy for the oaths on the thirteenth of 
the month Sdrophorion, and Philip was by that time at Ther- 
mopylse, and making promises to the Phocians, of which they 
believed not a single word. The proof is this ; — they would 
not otherwise have come here to you. The assembly, in 
which these men ruined all by their false and delusive state- 
ments to you, \ras held afterward, on the sixteenth of Scii-o- 
phorion. On the fifth day after that, as I reckon, intelligence 
of your pi-oceedings reaehed the Phocians ; for the Phocian 
envoys were here, and it much concerned them to know what 
these men would report, and what resolution you would pass, 
I reckon then, it was on the twentieth that the Phocians 
heard of your proceedings, for that is the fifth day fi-om the 
sixteenth.' Then comes the twenty-fii-st, twenty-second, twen- 
ty-third: on this the convention* took place, and it was all 
over with Phods. How does this appear? On the twenty- 
seventh you were assembled in Fivteus on the business of the 
arsenal, and Dercylus came from Chalcis, and reported to you 
that Philip had put every thing into the hands of the Thehansj 
and he computed it to be the fifth day from the convention. 
Twenty-three, twenty-four, twenty-five, twenty-ax, twenty- 
seven — that makes it exactly the fifth. So, you see, by the 
date of their report, by the date of their motion, by all the 
dates,^ are they convicted of having acted in concert with 
Philip, and assisted in the destruction of the Phocians. 

' Eectoning inclusive, Recording to custom. 
' Between Pliilili and tile Pliooiana See Appendix I. 
' I follow Pabet in conneotiiiBol!- with ;t;pTOO(f, not Eeiske, who takes 
it neutrally. But I differ witliPobat aa to ndam. He explains it, "by 
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Again, the circumstance tliat not a city of tbe Fhodane was 
taken by storm or blockade, but that they were utterly de- 
stroyed by the convention, is a decisive proof that they suflered 
because these men had persuaded them that they would be 
saved by Philip. For of his character they wei'e certainly 
not ignorant. Give me the treaty of al!ianc« with the Pho- 
cjaas, and the decrees' under which they dismantled the for- 
tifications — to show you in what relation yon stood to them, 
and how they were treated notwithstanding through these ac- 
cursed men. Read. 

[Tht litaiy oj allm c lelivem the Athenians and the 
Pho<.iim.'\ 

That It whsX they had to expect from you — friendship, al- 
liance, Huccoi Now hear whit treatment they got through 
this man who pievented youi succoring them. Bead. 
\The coni(,nti<m betaeen Phil^ and the Phocians.'\ 

Too heir, O Athennns A convention between Philip and 
the Phociau", it says, not between the Thebans and Phocians, 
nor Thessalians ^nd Phocians, nor Lociians, nor any other of 
the people present. And again it says, that the Phocians shall 
deliver up these cities to Philip ; not to the Thebans, nor the 
Thessalians, nor any other people. Why ? Because this raaxi 
reported to you that Philip bad come to save the Phocians. 
To him they trusted for all ; to him they looked for aO ; with 
him they concluded peace. Now for the rest. Look what 
they trusted to, and what they got. Any thing like was it or 
similar to this man's a^urance? Eead. 

[The decree of the AmjiMcb/ons.'] 

Kesulls more awful and momentous, O Athenians, have 
not been wrought in Greece within our time, nor I should 
think in any time heretofore. Tet such mighty results has 
Philip singly been able to accomplish during the existence of 
the Atbenian commonwealth, whose hereditary privilege it is 

ftll the oiroumatanoes." But Domostlienes ia here eumniing up his ar- 
gument HE to the dntes only. See tho clause just above, near flia be- 
ginning of p. 359 (oi'ig.), ToiJf ^pOTouf i/iiii Xoyiovjiai saff oig lylyviff 
iKanra, 
t The Araphiotyoaift 
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to take the lead in Greece, find not permit any proceeding of 
this kind. 

The ruin -which has fallen on the poor Phocians may be 
seen not only by these decrees, but by what haa actually been 
done — a shockiiig and pitiable spectacle, O Athenians ! On 
our late journey to Delphi' we were forced to see it all — 
houses razed to the ground, waUs demolished, a country 
stripped of its adult population, a few women and little chil- 
dren and laiserable old men. No language can come up to 
the wretchedness now existing there. I hear you all say, 
that once this people gave the opposite vote to the Thebans 
" ' ■ " How think ye then O 
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For many things, men of Athena, might one felicitate 
Philip on his fortune, but for one thing with the greatest 
justice — one piece of luck which (by the gods and goddesses !) 
I don't think has fallen to any other man in our time. To 
have taken great cities and subdued a lai^e territory, these 
and the like feats are wonderful, I allow, and splendid — ■ 
how can they help being 1 Yet they have been achieved, it 
may be said, by many others. This however is a peculiar 
good fortune which baa occurred to no other mortal — what ? 
— That, when ho wanted base men for hts purposes, he found 
baser than he desired. Can we avoid holding such an opinion 
of these men, when falsehoods which Philip dared not utter in 
his own behalf, notwithafanding their importance to him — 

' To tbo Aniphictyonfo meeting. 

' In the Bounoil of war, after the capture of Athena by Lyaander, 
when the Thabnns proposed that Athena should be razed to the ground, 
and Attica thrown into pasture. Sea Xenoplion, Hell. ii. 2, As to the 
phraaa Tjil/tjiov Trporednlaav, sea Salioinann, Da ConiitiiB, 104. 
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wMch he neither ivrote in any letter nor commissioned any 
emhassador to state — they lent themselves to for hire, and de- 
ceived you by them V Antipater and PaiToenio, who were 
serving a master, and not likely to encountei- you afterward, 
contrived not to be the instruments of your deception : yet 
embassadors appointed by the Athenian state, the freest in the 
world, had the hardiness to deceive you — ^you whom they were 
certain to look upon face to face, and to pass the remainder of 
their lives with, and before whom they ■would have to render 
an account of their conduct. Could any men be more wicked 



To show tliat he is devoted by you to execration, that after 
such falsehoods you could not with any regard to sanctity or 
religion acquit him — recite the curse — read it from the law 

This imprecation, men of Athens, the crier pronounces on 
your behalf according to law in every assembly, and also be- 
fore the council when it sits, -^dunes can't say that he 
was not welj acquainted with it : for as your clerk and serv- 
ant to the council, he himself dictated ibis law to the crier. 
Would it not be a strange and monstrous proceeding, if what 
you enjoin, or rather request the gods to do in your behalf, 
you should fail to do yourselves when it is in your power to- 
day, and acquit a man whom you implore the gods to extir- 
pate with his house and famOy ? Don't think of such a thing. 
"When a man escapes you, leave the gods to punish him : when 
you catch him yourselves, trouble them about him no more. 

So far will he carry his impudence and audacity, I am told, 
that, leaving the facts of the case, his reports, his promises, his 
impostures upon the state, as if he were tried before some other 
people, and not before you who know it all, be will accuse 
first the Lacedtemonians, then the Phoctans, then H^esippus. 
But this is mockery, or rather abominable effrontery. For, 
whatever he may say now about the Phocians, or the Lacedse- 
monians or Hegesippus — that they would not receive Proxenus, 
that they are guilty of impiety, or any thing else against them 
surely it had all taken place before these embassadors re- 
turned, and was no obstacle to the Phocians being saved, as 

• See page 102, note 3. 
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ia said — by whom ? — by ^schines the defendant himself. For 
he did not then report, that but for the Lacedtemonians, or 
but for their not receiving Proxenus, ov but for HegesippuB, 
or but for this thing and the other, the Phocians would have 
been saved — No : he passed over all that, and said expressly 
that he bad prevailed on Philip to save the Phodans, to re- 
peopfeBceotia, to arrange things to your advantage;' that it 
would all be accomplished in two or thi-ee days, and on that 
account the Thebans had set a price upon his head. Thei-e- 
fore, if he talks about what the Lacedtemonians or what the 
Phocians had done before he made these reports, don't listen 
to him nor hear a word ; and don't suffer him to mate charges 
of immorality against the Phocians. It was not for their 
merit that you rescued the Lacedfemonians formerly, or these 
accursed Eubceans, or many others, but beeause their safety 
was for the interest of the commonwealth, as that of the Pho- 
cians was lately. And what fault did the Phocians or the 
Lacedsemonians or yourselves or any other people commit 
after this man's statements, to cause the miscarriage of what 
he then told you ? Ask him this: he won't be able to explain. 
There have been but five days in whicli he made his false re- 
port, you believed him, the Phocians got the news, yielded 
themselves up, and perished. Prom this, I imagine, it appears 
clearly, that the whole fraud and artifice was contrived for the 
purpose of destroying the Phocians. For in the interval after 
the peace, while Philip was unable to march, but was making 
preparations, be sent for the Lacedsemonians, and promised to 
do every thing for them, that the Phocians might not get 
them for auxiliaries through you. But when he arrived at 
Thermopylse, and the Laced temonians perceiving the snare 
withdrew, he then put this man forward^ to deceive you ; for he 

' Pabst ; Mich Mnfiusa auf die dortigen Angehgenheiten su ver- 
achqffsn. Auger; "a Tons rendre mtiitree des affairefl." 

''BeiBka in his Index gives the following explanation of the verb 
KpoxoSthai: "sliquem pvtemittere, Bummittere, subomare, ([ui ante 
tuum adventum omnia qiice tu pnrata velis prteparet atqne inBtrnat; 
nt si tu exempli oansa fratrem in putenm demittas explorandi aut 
elimandi et^o, antequam tuta temet eo demittas, Tofirov irponoS^nei' 
i^airaT&v ifiat, erioufum facturum, poasitne Philippaa vobis imponere." 
Pabst renders it; sandie er dieaen Mensohen wilder voran, «m £!«ch 
listii/ IV befriigsn. Franoia: "he secretly employed jEsehinea to de- 
ceive yo\i." 
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feared, if you discovered that he was acting for the Thebans, 
he might get into war and delay and einbarrassmont, by tho 
Phodans defending themselves and your assisting them, and 
he wished rather to complete his conquest without a struggle j 
which iadeed has been the case. Don't then, because Philip 
deceived the LacedEemoniana and tho Phocians also, let this 
man escape punishment for his deception of you. That would 
hardly be just. 

If, to compensate for the Phocians and Thermopylse and 
the rest of our losses, he alleges that the Chersonese is pre- 
served to us, by heavens! men of the jury, don't admit the 
excuse ; don't endui-e that, in addition to the injuries which 
you have sustained by the embassy, he should by bis defense 
cost reproach upon the state, as if you made a reservation for 
certain of your own possessions, while you sacrificed the wel- 
fore of your allies. You did no such thing : for, after the peace 
was made and the Chersonese was in security, the Phocians 
were safe during the four ensuing months, and the felsehoods 
of this man afterward, by imposing on you, caused their ruio.' 
Besides, you will find the Chersonese is in greater danger now 
than it was then. For let me ask, would it have been easier to 
punish Philip for attacking it before he had snatched any of 

> "Si quid oecno, arsumeotam hoe, cui tantum tribniti Demostheaea, 
parum ant nil vaJet, Ecquia enim non videt in arcnnis Fhilippa cum 
AtbemeasibTiscoiidiotiB, cmoinon f u^runt publicata, hoofuisse, ut Atlie- 
niensea pro CherrhoneaoPhooidemPliilippo permittevent! EtreouQ- 
tiatis Ugationis fnlea ab j^achine ad populum Atbenienaem potuerunt 
ease merm'prsstigiie ad oculos Oneaia; occ^candoa et inyidiam. ab 
Athenienaibus avertendam commiaace erga sodoa proditionia Taiea 
mimi aguntur inter optimotes. Quie intra aiparium fiunt, mcltum ab 
iia divorsa sunt, <jaie forls." — BeUke. 

"Non coeitaclt Beiakiua Athenieusium illia temporibas piiblice, boo 
eat^ in eoncioDibua, talia trausigeutium ease noa potuiaaa arcana iro^i- 
TeifiaTa. Quidqnid ieitur boa in oegotio ffaudis fuit, commiEaum est 
3 Phllippo. non oonaoiia Athenianeibua, sed parariia roij- Kapawpea^ev- 
caaivr—Schaefer. 

Eeiske was undoubtedly quite mistaken, in bis view of this tranaac- 
tion. There ia not tba skgntosfc eyidenoe of any instmotions haTing 
besn given by the Athenians to their miniaters, to effect a peace with 
Philip by which their allies were intentionally eacriiiced. They acted 
fooliBhly indeed and weakly, in aufferina themselT^ to be deceived, 
and not seeing their real interests ; and it ia true nlao tliat they were 
prejudiced in soma degree by the forms of their political govarnment, 
by reason of which their embasaadora were nob suffioiently checked by 
s vigorouB executive power. 
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these ad ant-iges fiom us or is it easier now? I imagine it 
WJB mu li e sier befo e 1\ hat Bovt of preservation then is 
it for the Chersonese when I e that would violate it is leleased 
from fell ind danger' 

I unde^'^t^lld ho ve\eT thit he intends to say something of 
this kind — that he wondei-s how it is Demosthenes accuses 
him and not anv of the Phocians. It is better you sliould 
hear the explanation from me beforehand. Among the ex- 
pit lated Phocnn tl e beat ind most respectable being in 
ei. le ind conse jucnt d stress keep themselves quiet, and 
I one of them ■« oal 1 hke to ncur private hostility on iijxouut 
of the pubhe misfortunes, while those who \vould do any 
thing for money can fiiid no one to give it them. I certainly 
would not Lave feed any of them, to stand up for me here and 
cry out what they had suficred : for the truth and the facta 
cry out of themselves. As to the Phocian commonalty, they 
are in such a wretched and deplorable condition, that they 
have no thought of being prosecutors at Athenian audits, but 
are every one of them slaves, frightened to death at the 
Thebans and the mercenaries of Philip, whom they are forced 
to maintain, scattered themselves over villages, and deprived 
of their arms. Don't allow him then to use that ai^uroent, 
but malie him show that the Phocians have not been ruined, 
or that he never promised that Philip would save them. 
These are the questions at the account of an embassy — What 
has been negotiated? what was your report? If true, take 
your acquittal ; if false, pay the penalty. What matters it 
whether the Phocians are present or not f They are in such a. 
plight, I fancy — and you did your best to bring them into 
it — they can neither help their friends nor punish their ene- 

But besides the general discredit and disgrace which these 
proceedings are attended with, it is easy to show that serious 
perils consequently menace the state. For which of you is 
ignorant that by the Phocian war, and the Phocians being 
mastei-s of Thermopyla, we were out of all apprehension from 
the Thebans J never could they or Phihp make their way to 
Peloponnesus, nor to Eubosa, nor Attica? This security, 
which place and circumstances guaranteed to the common- 
wealth, you, trusting to the falsehoods and artifices of these 
men, abandoned: fortified though it was by arms, by con- 
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tinned war, by great cities of an alH^ people, and by an es- 
tensive territory, you suffered it to be overthrown.' And your 
former expedition to ThonwopylEB has hecome fruitless, which 
cost you more than two hundred talents, reckoning the pri- 
vate expenses of tljose who served. Toor hopes about the 
Thebans aPe fruitless also. But what, among many shameful 
services which this man has performed for Philip, involves 
really the most contemptuous treatment of the commonwealth, 
and all of you, I beg you to hear — it is tbis: that I'hilip hav- 
ing determined from the beginning to do all that he has done 
for the Thebans, ,iEschines, by reporting the contraiy, and 
making it manifest that yon were against what he did, has in- 
creased your enmity with the Thebans and their friendliness 
to Philip. How could a man have treated you more con- 
tumelioualyl 

Take and i-ead the decree of Diophantus, and that of Callis- 
thenes, to show you that when you performed your duties, 
you were i-ecompensed with thanksgivings and praise both at 
Athens and elsewhere, but after you had been deluded by 
these men, you brought in your women and children fi-om the 
country, and decreed £o perform the Heraclean sacrifice within 
the city in time of peace : which makes me wonder whether 
you will let off with impunity a man who caused even the 
gods to be deprived of their customary woi'ship. Ifead the 
decree. 

[The dea-ee.-] 

Thus worthily of your conduct, Athenians, you voted 
then. Kow read the next. 

[77je decree.2 

Such was the vote you then passed through the conduct of 
these men ; though it was not with such prospects that you 

' The emendBtion of Reiste, who foi" K.al xupf itoM^ aubsUtiites 
xupav 7roA?,jJv, has met tlie approval of some oi'itics, and among otliera, 
of PKbat. who thus rendare the passHge: mid ein dtirch Wafen imd 
fortdaiiemden Krisg geeehutztes Zand, was mil bsdeTilmdeji Bladlen -and 
•uerLUndeteii Beviohiitrii bmiolksH, wid von amenhlicliem llmfange inar, 
habt Irh ruhig, oftna ei zu hindem, verliMren iosssn. I agree ivith 
Sclitiefer, that it is much better to preserve tlie old reoijing niid under- 
Etiuid tlo^Jicmv as the subject of the iThole eentence. The metaphor, 
lie observes, is by no means harsh, but suitable to the dignity of the 
argument And he refers to the famous pnsstige jhn I'e Tu;^i(!/iiiii 
Tovrov, «. T. X. (p. S25 Orig. and p. 108 in this YOliime.) 

Vol.. II.— G 
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either originally concluded peace and alliance, or ivera after- 
ward persuaded to insert the clause, " and to his posterity," 
but under the behef that through these men you would get 
marvelous benefits. You all know how often afterward you 
■were nlarmed by hearing of Philip's army and mereenariea 
in the neighborhood of Porthujus or Megara.^ Therefore, 
though he may not yet have invaded Attic ground, it is not 
that you must look at, nor relax ia your vigilance : you must 
see whether he has through these men got the opportunity of 
doing it when he pleases ; this peril yoti must keep in view, 
and abhor and punish the guilty person who has furnished him 
with such opportunity, 

I know indeed that Machines will avoid all ^seussion of the 
charges against him ; that, seeking to withdraw you as far as 
possible from the facts, he will rehearse what mighty blessings 
accrue to mankind from peace, and, on the other hand, what 
evils from war ; in 8hoi% he will pronounce a panegyric on 
peace, and take up that line of defense. Tet even these are so 
many arguments to convict him. For if the cause of bless- 
ings to others has been the cause of so many troubles and such 
confusion to ns, what else can one suppose, but that by taking 
bribes these men have spoiled a thing in its own nature ex' 
cellent 1 

Oh, but — he may say perhaps — have you not preserved, 
and won't you preserve through the peace three hundred 
galleys, with stores for thera and money? — In regard to this 
you must understand, that Philip's resources likewise have 
been largely augmented through the peace, in supplies of 
arms, in territory, in revenues, of which he has gained an 
abundance. True, some have come in to us also. But that 
establishment of power and alliances, through which people 
hold their good things either for themselves or their supe- 
riors^ — ours has been sold by these men, and gone to ruin 

• See vol. i. pp. 119, 128. 

' Sohaefer esplains it: " PolentioHbus, ubi aut unna regnat, aut 
oligareliia oivitHS subjeota est." Pabet renders it tliua; durcli leekhen 
einsf AiU, thetU fur sieli, thsiU fur einen mdchii^em Stoat, Giiter wid 
Vortlieik gewormen haben. And with this latter interpretation I agree. 
Thus the -wbole Atlisnian empire is that eatablishmant of powef and 
■■ '- V Kal av/i/illxuv, through which the Lem- 
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and decay ;' his hath become formidabl and m lit by fa 
It is not just, that Pliihp should h ugh h e m n h e 
augmented both his alliances and h n h 1 h t 

Athens must naturally have gained by tl pea fh y oft 
against what was sold by themselves, Ihe one haa not come 
to us in exchange for the other — very far from it : one we 
should equally have had, and the other in addition, but for 
these men. 

Speaking generally, men of Athens, I presume you will 
agree, that on the one hand, however many and grievous 
have been the misforltines of the eommonwealtb, if Jb^chines 
be not to blamefor any, your resentment ought.not to fall upon 
bim ; and, on the other liand, if any advantages have been 
achieved through others, they ought not to save him. Con- 
sider what the defendant has been tlie cause of; look favor- 
ably on him, if favor he deserves, but with anger, if he has 
done aught to excite it. How wilt yon ascertain the truth of 
the matter? In this way — you must not let him confound 
all things together — tlie misdeeds of the generals, the war 
"with Philip, the blessings of peace — but you must consider 
each point by itself For example — Was Philip at war with 
«s^ He was- Does any man complain of .^ischines on that 
account? Would any man wish to arraign him for the 
transactions of the warf No man. Well then; upon those 
points he is acquitted, and has no need to say any thing: for 
it is a defendant's business to produce viatnesses and proofe 
upon the matters in issue, not to mystify the court by pleading 

partly for tho Athenians, -who are at the head of the empire. The 
power of tlio general oonfedaraoy supporta every oonetituent part of it. 

' On the expression, ottu^wAe aai yeyovsv iaOai^c, Sohaefer observes: 
" Grarins prteoedit, aoquitur levius. Sio paBsim Orator. 'AiriJW.uE koI 
khi/iaivcTO, p. Iltl. 'Ajto^u^ Koi vevSaijKev, p. 131. 'knol/jke xal iU- 
^aprai, p, 372. Qualia non mirer ei nostris Teohnicia panim proben- 
tnr. 8ea Critici oaveant, nehao similiaqua transponeodo oorrumpant; 
nam sunt longft eanisaima." 

See my observations about Anti-olimnxes, p. 18, n. 2. In the anoient 
writings, both Greek and Roman, the ivaater word or olause often 
follows to esplain or qualify the preceding. Compare Virgil, ^neid 
II. S53,— 

Moriamur et in media arma ruamus ; 
and jEneid VII. SO,— 
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wbat no one disputes. Mind then, that you say nothing about 
the war; for no one cliai^es you with any thing concerning 
it. Afterward certain pereons advised us to make peace; we 
followed their advice; we sent embassadors! tliey brought 
people to Athens to conclude peace. Here again, docs any 
one blume jEschines for thisf No one. Does any man say 
that he introduced the question of peace, or is guilty of crime 
for having brooglit people here to conclude it ? No man. No 
more should he say any thing about the fact of our concluding 
peace : for he is not chargeable with it. 

What then do you say, man? — supprae I were asked — 
from what point do you commence youv accusation^ From 
this, men of Athens— when, at the time you were deliberating, 
not wliether you should make peace or no, (for that had 
already been resolved upon,) but what sort of a peace you 
should have, he opposed the men who offered honest advice, 
and supported the movev of a corrupt i-esolution, himself 
being bribed; and afterward, on being chosen to receive the 
oaths, be entirely neglected j'our instructions, destroyed those 
allies who had come safe through the whole wai', and told 
such huge falsehoods as no mortal ever did either before or 
after. At first indeed, until Philip got leave to negotiate for 
peace, Ctesiphon and Aristodemus commenced the beginning 
of the plot ; but when things were ripe for execution, they 
handed it over to Fhilocrates and the defendant, who look up 
the matter and ruined every thing. Now that he must render 
an account of what has been done, and stand his trial for it, 
the defendant, I imagine, like a rascally and abominable 
clerk' as he is, will plead his defense as if he were tried for 
the peace — not that he may render an account of more than 
he is accused of; that were madness — ^but he sees, that in his 
own conduct there is nothing good and every thing criminal, 
while a defense of peace, if it have nothing else about it, has 
in name at least a show of humanity. I fear indeed, O 

' In Bokker'a odition aal stands before ypo/i/ioTtiV, which appears to 
be tlirown in as an additional terra of reproaoli. Ami bo IteJaka imdfir- 
stands it: "erat oorividum ueurpntum pro nomine viliasimit stirpe, 

SniEstlla BOrdidi, versuto, ivnpuro, scelarato, audaci." Sohaefer dissents 
■om this view, and expittiges xai Demoathanes does often refer to the 
early oeeiipation of jiachines, but rather contemptuously than by way 
of strong reproach. Where he means the latter, he adds an epithet, oa 
fi/tcflpOf ypa/j/toreiic. Saa pags 80, note 2. 
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Athenians, I fear, that without linowing it, like persons who 
borrow money, we are enjoying the peace at a high rate; for 
these meu betrayed what constituted ifs strenglh and security, 
llie Phociaus and Thermopyije. However, it was not through 
the defendant we originally made it: for what I am about to 
say is strange, yet perfectly true — if any one is really glad of 
the peace, let him thank the generals for it, whom all accuse. 
Had they caiTied on the war as you desired, the very name 
of peace would have been intolerable to yon. Peace therefore 
is owing to them : perilous and unstable and insecni-e has it 
become thi-ough these men having taken bribes. Ear him 
then, bar bim from any argument in favor of peace, and put 
him to his defense for what he has done. For .^Ifichines is 
not tried for the peace; no: the peace ia discredited through 
.^chines. Here ia the proof — if the peace had been con- 
cluded without any deception being afterwai'd practiced on 
you, or any of your alli&s being ruined, what mortal would 
the peace have aggrieved, independently of ifs being dishonor- 
able? Of this indeed the defendant was in pai't the cause, 
by supporting Philoerates ; nothing fatal however would have 
taken place. Now, I conceive, he is answerable for a great 

Tiiat these men liave shamefully and basely wrought all 
this ruin and mischief, I suppose you are all satisfied. I 
however, men of the juiy, am so far from entering upon these 
questions in a vexatious spirit, or wishing you to do so, that 
if it has all been brought about through though tlrasn ess or 
good natm^ or ony kind of iguofance, I acquit Jilschines 
myself and I advise you also. Though indeed none of these 
excuses is constitutional or just, for no one is i-equired or 
compelled by you to perfoim puhhc busmesf, but when a 
man has persuaded himself of his ability and applies for it, 
you, acting the part of woithy and benevolent people, recene 
him with favor and without envj , you elect him, and put 
year af^irs into his hands. Ihen if a man be sucfe'fifuj, he 
wili be honored and hive an idiantane o\ei the bulk of the 
people in this respect li he f nis, shall he aet up excuses and 
apologies? That would not be fan It would be no sntis 
faction to our ruined illies oi to then wives oi daldien or 
any other parlies that my incapacily (not to sij the 
;'s) had biought such misfoitunf upon them — foi 
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from it indeed. However, you may forgive .ffischiiiea these 
dreadful and monstrous things, if it appears that he lias 
damaged the cause through stupidity or any kind of igno- 
rance : but if he has done it froih a base motive, having re- 
ceived money and presents, and if he is clearly convicted by 
the facts themselves, put him to death if it be pos^ble, or if 
that can not be, make Iiim a living example to othera. Now 
considei- in your minds, howr convincing the proof of his guilt 
will he. 

I presume that Machines the defendant must have addressed 
those speeches to you, tliose ahout the Phocians and Thespise 
and Eubcea, (supposing he was not from a corrupt motive 
intentionally playing false,) from one of two causes ; either 
because he !iad heard Philip expressly promise to effect and 
do the things in question, or else because he was charmed 
and beguiled by Philip's general liberality, and therefore 
expected those things from him also. There is no other 
alternative. Now in either of these cases he ought lieyond 
all other men to detest Philip. Why? Because, so far as it 
depended on Philip, ho has suffered the utmost indignity and 
disgrace. He has deceived you; he has become infamous; 
he is judged to be a lost man, if he had his desei'ts.^ Had 
due proceedings been taken, he would have been impeached 
long ago ; but now through your simplicity and good nature 
he attends his audit, and chooses his time for it. Is there 
one of .3'ou who has heard the voice of ^schines accusing 
Philip? — who has seen him pressing any charge or speaking 
to the point ? No one. Every Athenisui is more ready to 
accuse Philip — any indeed that you like — though none of 
them assuredly has sustained any personal injury. I should 
have expected language like this from him, if he fiad not sold 
himself — "Men of Athens, deai with me as you please: I 
believed, I was deluded, I wna in error, I confess it : but be- 
ware of the man, O Athenians : lie is not to be trusted, he is a 
juggler, a villain. See you not how he has treated me? how 
he has cajoled me?" I hear no language of this kind, nor do 
you. Why? Because he was not cajoled or deceived, but had 
hired himself and taken money when he made those state- 
ments, and betrayed you to Philip, and has been a good, true 

' i 
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and faitbful hireling to him, but a traitorous emhassador and 
citizen lo you, deserving to perish not once but three times 

Nor is this the only proof that he was bribed to make all 
those BtatementB. There came to yoa lately some envoys 
from Thesaaly, and some of Philip's with them, requiring you 
to acknowledge Philip as an Amphiotyon. Now of all men 
who was most espedally bound to oppose them? 2Eschiiies 
here. Why ? Because his reports to you were contradicted 
by Philip's acts. This man said thathe would fortify Thespise 
and Plaliea, and not destroy the Phocians, but humble the 
insolence of the Thebaus ; whereas Philip has made the 
Thebans greater than they should be, the Phocians he has 
utterly destroyed ; and instead of fortifying Thespife and 
Platsea, he has reduced Orchomenus and Coronea also to 
slaveiy. How could any things be more contraiy to one 
another? Yet he opposed them not; he never opened his 
mouth or uttered a word against them. And this, bad as it 
is, is not the worst ; — he spoke on their side, he and no other 
person in the state. Even the profligate Philocratea ventured 
not to do this ; jEschines, the man before you, did : and when 
you clamored and refused to hear him, he came down from 
the platform, and said, showing himself off to Philip's embas- 
sadors who were present — "There were many to clamor, but 
few to flght when it was needful:" this you surely remember 
— he himself doubtless being a wonderful soldier, O Jupiter ! 

Yet moi-e — if we were unable to show that any of the em- 
bassadore had got any thing, and it was not plain enough for 
all men to see, we must have resorted to question by torture' 
and the like. But if Philocrates not only confessed his gains 
frequently in your assembly, but even displayed them before 
you, selling wheat, building houses, declaring that he would 

' Tiiia refers to the practise, oommoii not only in orimiiial but alfo 
in civil proceedings at Athens, of examining elaves by torture. Tlio 

{arties to a cuaae were nt liberty either to give up then" own slaves to 
a esamiiicd in this way, or ixi demand those of the adversary; and 
though it vim not oonrpnlsory to give up a slave, the refuEal mi^ht ba 
attributed to fear of tfia truth uoming out. Ko eluve was admiasibla 
as a witness, except on this condition; such wiis the degraded state to 
■which men were reduced by serTitude in Greece. On tlic other liand, it 
was not lawful to apply the torture to freemen, except under extraor- 
diiiavy eircumstancea, when the neoossities of the oommnnweaitU re- 
quired it. 
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make liis journey,' whether you elected him or not, importing 
timber, changing gold openly at the banks ; ho surely can 
not deny that he lias had money, he that himself makes a con- 
fession and display of it. Then is there nny man so senseless 
or infatuate, that, to procure money for Philocrates, and hring 
discredit and danger upon himself, when he might appear in 
the ranks of the innocent, he would rather be at enmily with 
them, and aide, with Philocrates to be prosecuted? There is 
no such man, I believe. All these, if you examine them 
rightly, O Athenians, you will find to be clear and ample 
proofs that .^schines has taken bribes. 

A thing w Lich has last occun-ed, hut is as good a proof as 
any that he has sold himself to Philip, I beg you to consider, 
lou know of course, that when Hyperides lately impeached 
Pbilociitea, I came lorward and said, I was dissatisfied with 
one pomt in the mipeachmcnt, if it alleged that Philocrates 
had ilone been guilty of so many grave misdemeanors, and 
the othi.r nme emb'^s'aidors were entirely innocent. And I 
declared it was not boj for he by himself would have been of 
no account, if he had not had some of these men to co-operate 
with him. " Kowever," said I, " that I may neither acquit 
nor accuse any man, but that facts themselves may discover 
the guilty, and clear those who are not implicated, let any 
man that pleases get up and declare before you, that he has 
no concern in the acta of Philocrates, and approves them not-. 
And wlioever does so, I will acquit him," I said. This you 
remember, I suppose. Well : no one came forwai-d or showed 
himself Arid the rest have each an excuse: one was not 
accountable ; one perhaps was not present ; another had a 
son-in-law yonder.^ The defendant however has no such 

' 7. e. to Mocedonia. When Pliilocrntes said tliia does not oppear. 
In tile coDBtmctioii I follow Angei' niid Pabat. Evit Francis councots 
^SiTj'ui' with ^aiiciBdai, 

Philip had abundance of timber in the Macedonian forests, of -which 
9 presents to his friends at Athens and elsewhere. Compare 



non, who ja accused by Demosthenes of prostituting his o 

king of Maeedon. Taylor, Reiake, Francis, and Pabat adopt Ulpiiiti'a 

intaipretation. Otliera rend iaelvoCi meaning Pliilocrates. Souaefer 

thinks that the suppoeed reflection upon Phrynon would bs beneath 

tTie digiiity of an orator, Tlie ohm^e itself is distinctly made nt page 

412(Oing,), 
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reason. So completely liath he sold himself, and not only re- 
ceived wages for past sci'vicea, hut makes it plain that here- 
after, should he now get off, he will help Philip agaiost you, 
that, to avoid letting fall even a woi'd in opposition to Philip, 
he accepts not even acquittal when we offer it, but chooses to 
incur infamy, prosecntion, any kind of indignity at AthonSj 
rathei- than do any thing to give Philip displeasure. 

But what is this connection, this over-anxiety for Philoc- 
rates? Had he done ever such great things, and got every 
advantage by his diplomacy, yet, if he confessed having made 
money by it, as he does confess, this is the very thing' from 
which an incorrupt embassador should have kept himself 
aloof and clear, and protested against it for his own part, 
^schines however has not done so. Are not these facts 
plain, men of Athens? Don't they cry aloud, that jEsohines 
has taken bribes and is a scoundrel systematically for lucre's 
Bake, not in thoughtlessness, nor in ignorance, nor by reason 
offailui'es? 

And what witness proves that I have taken bribes'? — says 
he. This is his grand point. — The facts, .^chines, which are 
the surest of all thii^ j and it is impMsible to charge or 
allege, that they are what they are in obedience or ont of 
favor to any person. I^o : just what your treason and mis- 
chief has made them, they on examination appear to be. But 
in addition to the facts, yon shall bear testimony against your- 
self immediately. Come, stand up and answer me.^ You 
can't ui^ that from inexperience you have nothing to say. 
You that conduct new prosecutions, like new dramas, and win 
them without witnesses even, in the division of a day, you 
must surely be a pi-odigy of an orator.' 

' That is, the monej^-making. 09 1 iiuderstand ii But Schacfer refers 
it to the connection with Philoeratea, t^v nounjviai' Kal r^t ira^Xijv irpo- 
raiav inkp ii?LOKparov^. 

' The question does not follow, probably because jEachines did not 
step forward to intittale that he was ready to answer questions. 

* "He alludas to the extraoi'dinary prosecution of Tim arch ua, un- 
supported by evidence, and founded only upon general reports of the 
impurity of his life. He alludes also to the tbeatncal profession of 
jEaobines, who treated such prosaoutlons as iftbey were only dramatic 
perforniauces, but in whicli however he is allowed to have performed 
a principal charaotei-, and to have appeared a very powerful orator." — 
FranMs. 

Taylor aupposas ftm^oif to refer to the first appearance of jEseliiiies 
G2 
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Many dreadful things hath .SLschines the defendant pei-pe- 
trated, involving a high degi'ee of bas«nesa, as I think you 
will agree ; yet there is notliing in luy judgment fo dreadful 
as what I am ahout to mention ; iiotliing that will so pal- 
pably convict him of having taken bribes and sold eveiy 
thing. 

"When you were for the third time again difpatching envoys 
to Philip, under those great and splendid expectations which 
the defendant had held out, you elected him and me and most 
of the others the same as before. I came forward directly and 
excused myself,' and when certain pereons clamored and call- 
ed on rae to go, I declared I would not leave Athens: the 
defendant had then been elected. After the assembly had 
broken up, these men met and consulted whom they should 

as prosecutor in a court of iiistice; hat it refers rather to tlie novelty 
of the proeeeding itself, ns Francis nnderstands it- Tlie credit dae to 
jEseliiiies wcs eciliaiiced hy the civeumstjince that he liad a vei'y limited 
time allowed Iiitn to plead in. This may have been for the reason 
assigned by Reiske, tliat the oaases for that day were so numerona, they 
were obliged to ciroumfleribe the time for enoli. Or perimpa the time 
allon-ed for that species of trial (viz. a ioKi/caata) was shorter than for 
ordinary catiHBS. Harpoorntioa explains 6ccta.c/i£Tpii/ihi! ^/lipa by stat- 
ing, that the "whole time far a cause was divided by the Clepsydra 
into three portions, — one for each of the parties, and one for the jary. 
"Whether such explanation suits this pasaage may be •Jotibtful. De- 
mosthenes seems rather to speak of something out of the oommou 
course, or there would be no point in the words jrpur 6. t. ij. I under- 
stand npb; in the sense of " against," tbe limitation of time being an 
adverse circumstance against which the orator had to contend: so we 
say, " to speak against time." Franeb takes these woi'ds in qnite a dif- 
ferent sense. His vei'sion is: " which were of sach importance as to 
demand a particular day for their determination." Pabst: in o&jrones- 
BBnen, Tagestitrndeii. 

Auger translates tbe whole passage as follows; "Puisque dans im 
temps limita vous plaidez des causes toutea neiives arec i'art d'un 
poeta qui compose uodrame, ct qua vous les gagnez sane le aecours 
des temoine; peut-on doviter un moment de la subtilite de votre elo- 

As to the Clepsydra, see p. 5B, note !. And us to ■KavSsaio^, see p. 
BO, note 2. 

' Literally : " esoused myaelf on oath — swore off." As Francis has 
it; "deeiared upon oath I oonld not accept the employment." A man 
desirous of excusing himself from such an appointment as the one in 
question was obliged to assign soma reason for it, as illness or tlie like, 
and to put in an affidavit stating such reason. The affidavit was called 
i^anouia, and was recorded. It would appear from this passage, that 
almost any formal excuse was admitted. 
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leave liehind: for, while thiogs were yet in suspense and the 
future was uncertain, conferences and discussions of all kinds 
took place in the market ; they feared thei'efoi-e that an ex- 
traordinaiy assembly' might be convened on a sudden, that you 
might hear the truth, from me, and pass some proper resolu- 
tions in favor of the Phocians, and so things would slip out 
of Philip's hands. Indeed, had you but voted and shown them 
a glimpse of hope, they would have been saved. For impos- 
sible, imposable was it for Philip to remain, if you had not 
been tricked ; as there was neither any grain in the country, 
it not having been sown on account of the war, nor could 
any grain be brought while your gallej^ were there and com- 
manded the sea ; and the Phocian cities were numerous and 
hard to take, except by a long siege ; for if he took a city in 
a day, they are twenty-two in number. For all these reasons, 
that you might not change the course into which you had 
been entrapped, they left .Si^schines at home. Weil, but to 
excuse himself without some ground was dangerous, and 
fraught with suspicion. — "What say you ? aren't you going, 
itfter these mighty advantages of your own announcing, and 
won't you be on the embassy?" — Still it was neces.saiy to 
stay. How to act then? — He pretends to be ill, and his 
brother, taking Exec^tus the physician and going to the 
council, made affidavit of the defendant's illness, and was 
himself appointed. Five or six days after, when the Phocians 
had been destroyed, and this man's hire had come to an end 
like any thing else, and Dercylus had returned from Chalcis, 
and reported to you, in assembly at Pirseus, that the Phocians 
were destroyed, and you, men of Athens, naturally on re- 
ceiving that intelligence were smitten with compassion for 
them and terror on your own account, and passed a vote to 
bring in your women and children from the country, and to 
repair the garrisonsacdfortify Pirffius, and offer the Heraclean 
saci-ifice within the city, — in this state of things, when the 
commonwealth was in the midst of such confusion aaA alarm, 
this clevev and powerful and lond-voiced orator, without any 
appointment by the council or the people^ went off as embas- 
sador to the author of all the mischief, taking into account 
neither the illness on which he grounded his excuse, nor the 
fact that another embassador had been chosen in liis stead, 
' Seo Appendix V. 
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nor tliat the law provides the penalty of cJeath for such con- 
duct, nor how monstrous it was, after i-eporting that a price 
had heen set upon his head in Thebes, when the Thebans had 
in addition to the lordship of all BfMOtia become masfera also 
of the Phocian temtoiy, to tjiie a journey then to the heart 
of Thebea and the Theban camp: so insane was he, so intent 
upon his pelf and reward, that in defiance and despite of all 
these considerations he took himself off. 

Such is the character of this proceeding ; but what he did 
on his arrival there ia far more shocking. For when all of 
you here, and the Athenians ia general, considered the poor 
I'hocians so shamefully and cruelly treated, that you would 
not send either members' of the council or the judges to rep- 
resent you at the Pythian games, but abslwned fi-om your cus- 
tomary deputation to the festival, .3Sschines went to the sam- 
iice which Philip and the Thebans offered in honor of their 
success and conquest, and was feasted, and joined in the Hba^ 
tions and prayers which Philip oifered up in thanksgiving for 
the lost fortresses and territory and troops of your allies, and 
donned the garland and sang the psean in company with Phil- 
ip, and pledged to him the cup of friendship. 

Nor is it possible that I should state the matter thus, and 
the defendant otherwise. With respect to the affidavit, there 
is an entry in your public register in the temple of Cyhele, 
which is given in charge to the superintendent, and a decree 
has been specially drawn concerning that name.^ With respect 

' Tlie Atbeniana, iia well aa all the other people who lielonged to the 
Hallenio oomnnmity, Bent deputies regularly to tlie great periodlesl 
foativnls — the Olympian, Pythian, lallimian, and ITenjean. These dep- 
uties capresented the state, and it would appear that certnin members 
of the ooonoil, and of the six janior arolions, (whom I call in my ti-ans- 
intioQ the judges,) or at least persons ebosen from one or the other of 
these bodies, armed part of the deputation. They were called Beiipol, 
which name sigiiifles simply "spectators," derived from Sea, a speeiaole, 
unless we adopt the explanation of Pollux, who derives it from deb^ 
and wpo, as if it properly deaignnted parties conoemed in some divine 
eervios or ceremony. The common uses of the word ffeapelv and its 
derivatives perhaps favor the former derivation, though it is true that 
the Bpeotaeles which these deputies were sent to attend partook al- 
ways of a religious character; and persons dispatched on more purely 
rel^ous missions — as to ooneiilt an Oracle, or the like — received the 
same appellation. For further information, see the Archie ologioill 
Dictionary, title Theori. Pnbat tvanalatcs the word. Festf/emndle. 

' Adeoree(probably of the council) was di-awn up, ordering the name 
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to his doings yonder, there will be evidence against him by 
his colleagues and pei'sons present, who loJd the particulars 
to me ! i'or I did not go with them on t!ie embassy, but ex- 
cused myselfi Now read me the decree and the I'egister, and 
call the V 



f^T/ie Decree. The Puhlk Register. TJia n'itnems.'] 
What prayer do you suppose Philip offered to the goiSs 
when be poured his libation ? Wiiat do you suppose the The- 
baus? Did they not pray for might and victory Jn battle for 
them and their allies; the contrary for the allies of the Pho- 
cians? Well then; ^^chines joined in that prayer, and in- 
voked o. curse upon his countiy, which you ought now to 
make recoil upon his head. 

He departed therefore in violation of the law which makes 
such an act punishable with death : on his arrival, it has been 
shown, he did what he deserves to die for a second time : and 
his former acts and measures in this behalf as embassador 
will justify Ijis execution. Consider then what penalty there 
can be of seventj enough to be deemed idequate to all his 
crimes Foi would it not be shameful Athenians flat 
you and the ■whole people should pul iidy condi,mn til the 
proceedmgs consequent upon the peace ind lefupe to tike 
any part in Ampliictyonic business ind regard Phihp with 
displcTsure ind disfiust beciuse the proceedmgs are impious 
and ehocknij, opposed at the same time to joui intei^ts and 
to justice jet when 30U h'^^e come into coirt to ad|udi 
cate at the audit of these matters a sworn juiy on bchilf of 
the commonwealth yon should cquit the antl or of ill tl e 
misclin,f whom you hive caught in the ^Q,ry act Mhcn his 
guilt w as con pleto * And w I ich of your fellow Lit zens or 

of jTi^oliiTies to he exp ngel f om tliel at <if emha^sadois, and tliat of 
his brother to be substituted. 

' Tjrip ToiTuv. " Dubium eat, ad quos referatur, Philippttmne et 
"Bbebanoa, pro his. nn ad Athemeases, hi/rum tiomkie." — ReUke. " Poa- 
teriua loalim." — Sdiaefer. 

. Thorais adiffioultyabotiteitherof these interpretntionB. If itmeant 
the Atheninna, we ahoHld rather expect ipijii ; if Philip and tbe Tbe- 
baiis. f/fEft'ui'. I am therefore more inclined to tbe explanation auggested 
by Wolf : tUv viv yeytviifiki!(/>v iv ^uKdau If Sohaeferls tight, we muat 
suppose Demoathenea to be making a sort of coniput&tion to himsdf, 
instead of directly addressing tlie jm'y. 
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rather of the Greeks at large, will not have reason to com- 
plain of you, seeing that you are wroth with Philip, who, in 
the transition from war to si treaty of peace, purchased his ad- 
vantages fi-om those that would sell them, a thing very venial 
in him ; yet you will acquit this man, who so disgracefully sold 
your interests, although the laws prescribe the heaviest penal- 
ties for such conduct. 

PerliajB however an ai'gument of the following kind may 
be advanced by these men — that it will cause eomity with 
Philip, if you convict the embassadors who negotiated peace. 
If this be true, I can't imagine any thing sti-onger to be ui^ed 
against the defendant. For if the man who expended money 
to obtain the peace has now become so formidable and mighty 
that you must disregard your oaths and obligations, and 
consider only what you can do to gratify Philip, in what 
way can the authors of such a result be sufficiently punished^ 
Though I think indeed I can show, that it will moi-e probably 
lead to a friendship advantageous for you. For it should be 
understood, men of Athens, that Philip does not despise your 
commonwealth, and did not prefer the Thebans to you, be- 
cause he thought you less capable of serving him ; but he 
was instructed by these men and infoi-med — as I told you 
once before in the assembly, and none of them contradicted 
me — " that the people' is of all things the most unstable and 
■ The word "people," notwithstanding alittleanibigliitypia preferable 
to "populnca," or "mob," becniaso it iucrcasea the odium eoufibt to be 
tlirown upon jEachicea, that lie spolie tbna diareepeotfuUy of t!io Bover- 
eign people of Athens by tlie very name thnt oonstitiitionollj belonged 
to tliHui, The comparison in the text reminds one of tlia famous simile 
inVirgil, jEneidl. 148. TiiB fieklenessof theKifijnisiiyjiftniihQsbeen n 
tliemBfocinnnmemble orators 8nd poets. Even Jack Cade osolnims, aft- 
er he liaa been deserted by liis followers, ""Was ever fentber so lighUy 
blown to and fro aa this mnltitudo)"— Hrnry VI Part IL Act IV. So. 8. 
Shilleto oitas Cicero pro Muren. 17 (35), pro Plane a (16), Liv. 
xsviii. 27, and t!ie following passage fi-om Clarendon's History of tlio 
Rebellion ;— "The Dnke of Buckingham was utterly ignorant of the 
ebbs and floods of popular councils, and of tho winds that move those 

Of the words ohv oirdf 3^ be gives the following esplanation in the 
samenote;— "It is for his advantage to liave ready at baud oei-tain 
fi'iends wlio will transact and manage every thing for him with you, for 
instance, myself (the Bpeatfli')."— So Dobree nearly: "Your MsQesly," 
say those persons, "wants able managers" (each of them of course 
meaning such a one as himself). 

Tho same was my own impression originally, and it was with some 
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;, like a leatless wind in tlie sea, put in motion by 
any accident — one comes and another goes ; no one cares for 
tlie public iutei'ests, or keeps tiiem in mind — he should have 
friends to ti-unsact every thing for him with you, and manage 
just as he would himself: if that were contrived for him, he 
would accomplish all that he desired with you easily." — If he 
had heard, I fancy, that the persons who need such language 
to him theu had immediately after their return home been 
cudgelled to death, he would have done the same as the 
Persian king. What did the Persian ktng^ He had been 
deceived by Tiraagoras, and given him- forty talents, as report 
says ; but when he heai-d that Timagoras' had been put to 
death at Athens, and had not the means even to insure his 
own safety, much less to perform his late promise to him, he 
saw that he had not given liis fee to the party with whom the 
power rested. So, in the first place, he made Amphipolis 
again your subject, wliieh before he had registered as his own 
ally and friend;^ and, in tlie next place, he never afterward 
gave money to any man. And Philip would hava done the 
liesitation that I took a different viovr. Tiiero is an awkward naas in 
tlie ohftDga fi-om tlie plurnl roiiruw to the singular airoc- Again, it 
would bo clumsy to make alirbc refer t.o the speaker, when tlmrc is an 
aliT^ BO aloas both before aa& after it refen'ing to Philip. And there 
wonli^ be a Uttle difficulty in the construction. It is true, there is soma 
harsUaess in the other mstbod. I shonld prefer readiag of dv. 

' Aa to this story, see p. 130, note 2. 

' I adhere, to Eekfcer'a raadiag, and understand it thus : "AttaxeTxee, 
seeing the futa of Timaeoras, sought to oonoiliate the people of Athens 
by a^nowledging their right to the possession of Araplupolia. which 
before he had treated as indepeadent, and re^stered in the archives of 
the kingdom as his own ally. When lie made such acknowledgment 
does not appear. After the erobaasj^ of Peiopidas to Susa, the Persian 
king sent aletter to Greece, containing the terms on which be desired 
a general peace to be establiahed This was publicly read at Tliebes, 
at which city the Greek atates bad been invited to hold a congraaa, the 
Thebana hoping to be placed in thoEarae eitiiation as the Laoedfemoniana 
had been at the peace of Autaleidas. The ting's wishes were entirely 
in favor of Thebes, and there ivaa a clause in the letter which vii'tually 
i-equiced the diearming of the Atheuiftn naval power. The Athenians 
however and the Greeks in general refused to abide by the terms which 
Artasersea aouebt to impose; and it may be that he, on receiving in- 
telligence of this, aa well as of the execution of Timagoraa, and the 
probability of some new combination among the Greek states, which 
might increase flio influence of Athens, adopted a different tone, and 
expressed his willingness to consent to n different settlement of affairs, 
acknowledging (among other things) iier title to Amphipoiie, 
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same, if he had seen any of these men punished ; and now, if 
he sees it, he will do so. Ewt when lie hears that they enjoy 
repuiation among you as speakeis, as prosecutors of other 
men, what should he do ? Seek to incur large expenses, when 
he may incur less, and volunteer to court all, instead of two 
or three? Why, he would be mad. 

Even the Thebans Philip had no desire to serve as a people 
— far fi-om it; but he was persuaded by the embassadors, and 
I will tell you in what manner. Embassadors came to him 
from Thebes, at the same time that we were there irom you. 
He offered them money, and (according to their statemenl) a 
great deal. The Theban envoys would not accept or receive 
it. Afterward at a certain saci-iflcc or banquet, when Philip 
Was drinking and making himself agreeable to them, he of- 
fered them over the cup divevs things, such as captives and 
the like, and lastly some gold and silver goblets. All these 
things they rejected, and would in no way compromise them- 
selves. At length Philon, one of the embassadors, made a 
speech worthy, O Athenians, to have been spoken not on 
behalf of the Thebans, but on yours. He said he was de- 
lighted and rejoiced to see Philip liberally and generously 
disposed to them : they, for theii- part, were his friends 
already without those gifts ; but they desired him to apply 
his generosity to the affairs of the commonwealth, in. which 
he was then engaged,' and to do something worthy both of 
himself and the Thebans ; and they promised then that the 
whole commonwealth as well as themselves would be attached 
to liiui. Now only see what has come of this, what events' 
have happened, to the Thebans ; and consider in good sooth, 
what an important thing it is not to sell the interests of the 
state. First, they have obtained peace when they were dis- 
tressed and harassed by the war and getting the worst of it ; 
secondly, their enemies the Phocians have been utterly de- 
stroyed, and all their fortifications and cities demolished. Is 
that all ? No indeed ! Besides that they have Orchomenus, 
Coronea, Corsite, Tilphossieum, as much of the Phocian tei-ri- 
tory as they please. Such advantages have the Thebans 
gained by the peace : greater they could not wish for, I 

' Iv ck i" TOTS, So Prancis : " which were then befovo him." It ia 
poaaiblo liowevei', tUnt i n6}.ic mny be the aominative to Jv, and thus 
Auger has taken it. 
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imagine: but what have the Theban emhaiisadors gained? 
The advantage of having dono so much for their counlrj' — 
thiit is all ; but that ia honorable and glorious, O Athenian's 
ill regard to praise and renown, whicli these men bartered 
away for gold. 

Now let-me contrast uhat the Athenian commonwealth 
has gained by the peaee, and what the Athenian embassadors j 
and see if the commonwealth and these men themselves have 
fared alike. To the commonwealth the result has been, that 
she has relinquished all her possessions and all lier allies, and 
has sworn to Philip, that, should any one else interfere ever 
to preserve them, you will prevent it, and will regard the 
person wlio wishes to restore them to you as an adversary 
and fi foe, tJie person who has deprived you of them as an 
ally and a friend. These are the terms which .S^hines the 
defendant supported, and his coadjutor Philocrates proposed ; 
and when I prevailed on the first day and had persuaded you 
to confirm the resolution' of your allies, and to summon 
Philip's embassadoi-s, the defendant drove it off to the follow- 
ing day, and persuaded you to adopt the decree of Philocrates, 
in which these chiuses, and many others yet more shameful, 
are contained. To the state then such consequences have 
resulted from the peace : — consequences more disgraceful 
couid not easily be found ; but what to the embassadors who 
caused tbemi I pass by all the other matters which you 
have seen — bouses — timber — grain ; but in the territory of 
our ruined allies they have estates and farms of large extent, 
bringing in to Philocrates an Income of a talent, to jEscbines 
here thirty minas. Is it not shocking and dreadful, Athe- 
nians, that the misfortunes of your allies have become a source 
of revenue to your embassadors ; that the same peace has to 
the country which sent them proved to be destruction of allies, 
cession of dominions, disgrace instead of honor, while to the 
embassadors, who wrought these mischiefe to the country, it 

' Sehofifer interprets this, " daaretnm de soeiis." taking if, I suppose, 
to mean tbe decree of the Atheiiiana that all the allies should be in- 
oludedlnthapeaoo; as towliiuh see jjage B9I (orig.). Bvit there lind 
boen a resolntion passed by the deputies of the allies themselves, tlieu 
as^mbled at Aljiens, whiuli Deniostlienes eaya he supported. See page 
345 (orig.). To this he refers again. 

For furthor particulars on the subject, the reader is refeiTcd to Ap" 
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has produced revenues, resources, estates, riches, in exchange 
for extreme indigence ? To prove the trutli of my statements, 
call me the Olynthian ■witnesses. 

["Witnesses.] 

I shall not be surprised however, if he ventures to say 
something of this kind — tbat it w;i3 not possible to conclude 
the peace honorably or in the manner I desired, as the 
generals had conducted the war badly. Should he say tliis, 
pray remember to ask him, whether he went embassador 
fi'om any other state, or from this only. If he went from 
another, which he can say had been victorious in war and 
possessed generals of ability, he has taken money with good 
reason:' but if he went from this, why on a treaty, where 
the state which sent him i-enounced her own rights, did he 
receive presents into the bai^ain? The state which sent the 
embassy should have got the same advantages as her embas- 
sadors, if any justice were done. 

And again, consider tliis, men of Athens, — ^Which, think 
ye, more prevailed in the war, the Phociaus over the Thebans, 
or Philip over you ? I am quite clear, the Fhodans over the 
Thebans. They held Orchomenus and Coronea and Tilphoa- 
sajum, and had cut off the Tbeban force at Heones,^ and had 
slain two hundred and seventy at Hedyleum, and a trophy 
was erected, and their cavalry were mastere of the field, and 
an Iliad' of misfortunes beset the Thebans. You had auifered 
nothing of the kind, and I trust you never may: the worst 

' Tha argument is Bomawhat lame. Tho point of it is, that there is 
mora excuse when a miiiiater of the viotorioiiB party is bribed to innke 
concessions to the enemy, than when a minister of the vanquished party 
does the same thing. The former only diminishes his eoiintry's gain, 
the other aiiKments his country's lo^ Tba moral delinquency is t!ie 
sama in both cases; the positive mischief done may bs less in tha 

' A city of Phoois, also called Kaon. Haiske prefers the reading of 
airOv, witli which the meaning is, — "they had recovarad their own 
troops captured at Neon.". Anger, Francis, and Pabst adopt that read- 
iug; but it does not so well suit tliie passa^a, wliera the orator is re- 
counting the positive dieaaters inflicted on uie Thebans. 

' The expression " Iliad of misforttines" was proverbial, and is plain 
euoneh. 

Shilleto cites Cicero ad Attic VIII. 11, — "Tanta malorum impandet 
•aiu'f." And Ovid, IL Epist. ex Pont. 1 :— 

Ilias est fatis longa futnra meie. 
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thing in the war with Philip wafi, that you could not do him 
havm when you desired ; hut you were perfectly secure tigainst 
being damaged yourselves. How comes it then, that by the 
same peace the Tfaehans, who were so much beaten in the 
war, have recovered their own posse&tions and won those of 
their enemies, while you, the Athenians, hare lost in time of 
peace even what was preserved in war 1 It is because their 
interests were not sold by their embassadors, while these men 
have bartered youM away. That such has been the character 
.of these transactions, you will learn yet more clearly from 
what follows.' 

When this ti-eaty of Philocrates, which the defendant spoke 
in favor of, was concluded, and Philip's embassadors had 
received the oaths and departed, (and up to this point no 
incurable mischief had been done, hut, though the peace was 
dishonor d w h ta h 

tag b w p d 

ft P d g 




•Thep se B 

■which do as 

has. Auger a translation shows bow little Bt suits tlio content, though 
he f rias to mate it more intelligible by espansioa : " Coutro la vei'ile 
des fails c^ui preoadent Esohine anra lo front do dire que voa allies 
etoiont fatigues et baraesee parlegaerre. Au reste, voiia varrez eooore 
inieiix,piir ce qui snit, que vos deputes, gagces par I'or da Philippe, ont 
prevariqua dans leur ennbassade. 

' So Sohaefer rightly explains f/^Univ iful;: and Aager ; " Je deman- 
dois an paiiple." But it must not be nnderGtood of a request to ihs 
assembly, bii6 rather of an application to the proper nnthorities, as the 
generals, or the council, to expedite tho preparations for sail, provide 
the traveling expenses, tto. 
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the rest, or, if ho did not, wo sbouU immediately report it to 
Athena ; and so jou, seeing his rapacity and perfidy in tlioae 
distant and less iiupovtant matters, would not lie careless 
about these more important and nearer home — I mean the 
Phocians and Thermopylie : on the other hand, if he had not 
captured those places and you had not been tricked, all your 
interests would be secure, and your just demands cheerlully 
accorded by him. And I had reason for supposing it would 
be so. Por if tJie Phocians were safe, as they were then, and 
masters of Thermopylte, Philip could have held out no threat 
to prevent your insisting upon any of your rights: neither a 
land march nor a victory by sea would have opened him the 
road to Attica, while you, if he i-efused to give you satisfiu!- 
tion, would instantly close his ports, and again reduce him to 
distress for money and to a state of general blockade ! so that 
he would be the party dependent on the benefits of peace, not 
you. That I am not now inventing and assuming the meiit of 
these things after the event, but that they were perceived by 
me at the time, and foreseen on your behalf and communi- 
cated to these men, I will now give you the proof: — As all 
the assemblies had been exhausted,' and therefore no new one 
could be had, and these men were not gone, but lingering here, 
I as councilor frame a decree, (the people having given fiiU 
power to the council,) ordering the embassadors to depart 
without delay, and the general Proxenus to convey them to 
whatever place they should hear Philip was in ; and I drew it 
up just as I am telling you, in those express words. Here — 
read me the decree. 

IThe Decree.} 

' did tS vpoKaTaKcxp^aSai — t. e. raic ianXiiaiaic: " by i-esison tliat tlio 
[>eople bad already held all tlia assemblies appointed by law." — i. e. alt 
tlie ordinai'v aasembliea ; and tlierefora Tion« but an extraordinnry ono 
could be eulled. As to tlie Athenian Inw, see Appendix V, IteisEe in 
big Indejt explains tliasa n'ords as foliows: "proptei-ea quod, ooiicioni- 
bus antea uimis multis inoaesnrii liabitis, salutai'e nihil ncqua decrelnm 
neqae effeotum eeaet." In bis notes ho sviggeets another interpretation : 
"propteraa quod oranin Inio fnoientin perautn ot nbsolnta essent" 
Sobaofer i-endera it; "propterea quodcmue tempus eonoionibaa buhsn- 
dis deEtinntnin abierat." So Pranda ; " Wben there no longer remain- 
ed nny assembly to ba enlled, tlie days of convening them being alreaiiy 
past." And Pabst: da keine V'^saiyaidun^ des Volksmehr bevorataaa, 
wei! dill gnnze Zeit, loo dcrglekken etatlfinden, ac/inn abn'iaufeii. viar. 
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I carried them from Athena downright agsunst their will, as 
you will seo clearly by what they did afterward. When we 
arrived at Oreus and joined I'rosenua, these men, instead of 
sailing and performing your instructions, took a circuitous 
journey, and befoi-e we came to Macedonia we wasted tliree- 
and-tweoty days ; all the rest of the time before Philip came we 
sat down in Pella, making fifty days altogether with those of 
the journey. In that inter^'sd Doriscus, Thrace, tlie Fortresses,^ 
the Sacred Mountain — every thing, in short, during a time of 
peace and truce was taken and disposed of by Philip ; though 
I was constantly speaking and remonstrating, at first giving 
my opinion as in consultation, afterward by way of instruc- 
tion to ignorant men, lastly as if I were addressing venal and 
impious wretches without any resei-ve. The man who openly 
opposed what I said, who thwarted all my counsels and your 
deci'ees, was the defendant. Whether tJiat pleased the other 
embassadors, you will know presently ; for as yet I say noth- 
ing about any one — I make no accusation — there is no need 
for any of them to appear honest to-day by compulsion, but 
of their own choice, and by having iiad no connection with the 
crimes. For that the acts done are disgraceful and flagitious 
and not unpaid for, you have all seen ; the thing itseif will 
disclose who have been concerned in them.* 

But, forsooth, in that interval they received the oaths from 
the allies, or performed other duties. Very far from it. Al- 
though they were absent for three whole months, and had 
received from you a thousand drachms for their traveling 
expenses, from not a single state, either on the journey there 
or on the journey back, did they receive the oaths ; but in 
the inn before the temple of Castor and Pollux — if any of 

' "FuiflBfl trootiim ThraciiE rd Tdxv dictum, ut in Belgio Bunt lea 
BaTrihss, e.p. 397, constat." — Reiske. 



_ of tli9 orator. He waas 

heneira that Uie colleaguefl of .^cliineB might support him by 
' " ir influence. HeseeUsto deter them from aaeh 



ppre- 
theii; 

., - e,by 

.ing that it would prove tliem to ba accomplices. He affects to 

Buspeiid h!3 own judgment, as if he waited to sea the result But this 
affectation ia not consistent with the general tenor of tlia Epeech. Itt 
which Demosthenes is continually talking of these men (meaning the 
embaaaadoFS in general, or at least the greater number of them, who 

A — !,«„.,. .., Kr.,,^1 and aupporting jEsohiues) as being all more 

!.;„ -"/I T>.,..ti,.;.-.ot.-.vc i[i li]3 miaconaiiet. 
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you lias been at PhersE, he knowa the place I mean — here the 
oaths were administered, when Philip was marching hither 
■with liis army, in a manner disgraceful, O Athenians, and 
unworthy of you. Philip indeed would have given a great 
deal to have it managed in this way. For when they were 
unable to draw up the treaty as these men attempted at first, 
excluding the Halians and Phocians, but Philocrates was 
compelled by you to expunge that clause and insert expressly 
the Athenians and allies of the Athenians, he did not wish 
any of hia own allies to have sworn that oath, (for then they 
would not have marched with him to attaclt those possessions 
of yours which he now holds, but would have made the oaths 
an excuse,) nor did he wish them to witness the promises on 
which he was obtaining the peace, nor to have it shown to 
all, that in fact the Athenian commonwealth had not been 
beaten in war, but it was Philip who desired peace, and was 
making large promises to the Athenians if be could obtain 
peace. So, for fear what I say might be publicly known, he 
objected to these men going any where ; and they did every 
thing to gi'atify him with an ostentation of zeal and extrava- 
gant servility. 

I say then — when they are convicted of all these things — 
having wasted the time, sacrificed the posts in Thrace, done 
nothing that you directed or that your interests required, 
brought false intelligence to Athens — how is it possible for 
them to escape with intelligent and conscientious judges ? 
To prove the truth of the^o statements, read first the decree 
prescribing how the oath was to be administered, then the 
letter of Philip, then the decree of Philocrates and that of 
the people. 

[The Decree prescribing the Oath.'] 

IThe Letter of Philip.'] 

[The Decree of Phihci-ates.] 

{The Decree of the People amending that of Philocrates.] 

To show that we should have caught Philip in the Hel- 
lespont, if they had followed my advice and executed your 
commands as expressed in the decrees, call the witnesses there 
present. 

[Witnesses.'] 
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Now reEvd the other deposition, what answer Philip made to 
Euclides hers, who came afterward. '^ 

[The Deposition.^ 

They can't deny they did all this to serve Philip — attend, 
and you will see. When we started on the former embassy 
for the peace, you sent a herald before us to stipulate for our 
safe conduct. On that occasion, as soon as they arrived at 
Oreua, they did not wfut for the herald or create any delay, 
but, though Haiua^ was under siege, they crossed over to it, 
and again, coming out of that city to Parmenio, who was be- 
sieging it, they set otf through the hostile army for Pagasae, 
and going on met the herald at Larissa : with such expedition 
and diligence they proceeded Uien. Tet when there was peace 
and every security for traveling, and your command to make 
haste, it never occurred to thern either to expedite their 
journey or to go by sea. How came this about? Because 
on the former occasion it was Philip's interest that the peace 
should be concluded as quickly as possible, but on this it was 
for his advant^e that the iiiterval before demanding the oathg 
should be as much as possible protracted. To show that 
these statements are also true, hero — take this deposition. 
[The Depmtio,,.-] 

Is there any evidence to convict men of entire subservience 
to Philip stronger than this — that on the same jouraey they 
loitered when they ought to have made haste in your service, 
and hurried when they ought not even to have traveled^ before 
the arrival of the lieraid ? 

During the time that we were there and loitering in Pella, 



' Euclides was seat by the Atheamns to remonstrate with Philip for 
having invaded the dominions of Cersobleptes. He replied, tiiat his 
embassadors had not informed him tJiat peace had been concluded, and 
therefore he had a right to pursna his oonquosts. The deposition of 
Euclides to this effect is now read, he being present to conflrm it. 

' Halus was near the coast, about the centre of the Pogaaffian bay, 
and a few miles from PagasK. 

■ The opposition here is between tm^Sr^iv and oiil QaiiZtiv, "to 
hasten," and " not to travel at nil — not to begin the jotirney." There- 
fore there is no necessity to expi-esa (as Sohaefer would have as) the 
opposition between T:%eiv and paSiieiv, which elsewhere ooonrB. (See 
pp. 392, 398 orig,) 
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see what different employments we eacli cliose for ourselves. 
Mine was to deliver the captives and seek them out, to ex- 
pend money of my own, and request Philip to ransom them 
with what he would have given in presents to us. What the 
defeiidant made it his business to accomplish, you shall hear 
immediately. What was it? That Philip should make us a 
common present of money. Ffir you must know, among 
other things, Philip sounded «a all — in what way ? — by send- 
ing to each privately, and offering, O Athenians, a heap of 
gold. Failing with one, no matter whom- — (for it is not for 
me to mentiott myself; the facts and circumstances will 
show ;) — he thought that a common present would be ac- 
cepted without suspicion' by all, and thus there would be 
security for those who had privately sold themselves, if in 
ever so small a degree we all joined in the acceptance. There- 
fore the offer was made, under pretense of being a gift of 
hospitality. I having stopped it, these men divided the 
money among themselves — this besides what they liad had 
befoi-e. Philip, when I requested him to expend it upon the 
captives, could neither inform against these men with honor, 
or say — "Oh I but this and that person have it" — nor yet 
escape the outlay j so he consented, giving an evasive promise 
fo send them home by the Panathentean festival. Bead the 
deposition of Apollophanes, then that of the other persons 
who were present. Eead. 

[^The Depositim.'] 
Now let me tell you how many of the prisoners I ransomed 
myself. During the time that we staid in Pella, before the 
an-ival of Philip, some of the captives who were out on .bail, 
doubting (I suppose) whether they should afterward be able 
to prevail on Philip, said they should like to ransom them- 
selves, and not be under an obligation to Philip ; and they 
applied for loans, one of three niinas, another of five, and so 
on, according to what each man's ransom came to. When 
Philip therefore consented to redeem the rest, I called the 

' si^da;, — "without scruple or misgiyiTig—in simple nnd thought- 
less honesty of heart." Pabstr in gtilmiithiffer Mnfolt. But Sohaefer 
connects it -with ^sZto, and rendera it, "pro eS ouil erat stultitiS 
exbtimabat.'' 
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men together, to whom I had advanced' the money, and 
reminding tiiem of what bad been done, that tliey might not 
seem to be in a wiirss position for their haste, or to have heen 
ransomed (poor as tliey Wei's) out of their own private means, 
while the othere expected to be released by Philip, I made 
them a present of the redemption-money. To prove my 
statements, read these depositions. 

[Tfe Z>q>osiiions.2 

Tlie sums that 1 foi^ave and made a present of to our 
unfortunate fellow-citizens are what you hear. Should the 
defendant say to yow presently — " How comes it, Demosthe- 
nes, having discovered (as you say) from my supporting Phi- 
locrates, that we were after no good, you went with us on the 
subsequent embassy for the oaths, and did not excuse your- 
self^" — remember, I had promised the menwhom I ransom- 
ed, that I would come and bring the redemption-money, and 
do my best to deliver them. It would have been shameful 
then to break my word, and abandon fellow-citizens in misfor- 
tune. But, had I got off the appointment, I could not have 
made a private excursion there with propriety or safety: for, 
but that I desired to release the captives, perdition seize me, 
if I would have taken a very large sum of money to be the 
colleague of these men. And I can prove it — for you twice 
elected me for the third embassy, and I twice excused myself; 
and during the whole of my absence on this I opposed them 
in every thing. 

Thus went your affairs, so far as I had the control on the 
embassy: what these men carried by bdng the majority has 
ruined all. Indeed ail our measures would have been con- 
sistent with what I have just stated, had my advice been fol- 
lowed. For I was not such a wretched idiot, as to give money, 
when I saw others receiving it, for the sake of standing well 
with you, while things that might be accomplished without 
expense, and that drew with them far greater advantage to 
the commonwealth, I was in my wishes opposed to.! I wished 
for them earnestly, Athenians ; but these men, I trow, were 
too many for me. 

^ Domosthenes had lent t.lio money ea a friend (l;cpi;8E, not kSuvstc^e). 
"We have not the eame distinction in onv language. To lend k indiffai"- 
ently uaed, whether the lonn be with interest or without. 
Vol. II.— H 
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Come now — see what have been the defeniJant'a acts in 
comparison, with mine, and what those of Philocrates ; for in 
contrast they will appear more glaring. First, they excluded 
the Pbocians and the Halians and Cersobleptes from the 
treaty, contraiy to your decree and the declaration' made to 
you: secondly, they attempted to disturb and alter (he de- 
cree, which we had been commissioned to execute: further, 
they set down the Cardians as allies of Philip. And tlie letter 
written by me to yon they determined not to send, while they 
Bent one written by themBelves without a word of truth. Then 
this brave fellow here said I had promised Philip fo over- 
turn your democracy, because I denounced those acts, not 
only regarding them as disgraceful, but fearing I might be in- 
volved in the ruin of these men through their fault ; while 
be himself never ceased during the whole time holding private 
interviews with Philip. And the I'est I say nothing about — 
but Dercylua, (not I,) with the assistance of this boy of 
mine, watched him during the night at PheriB, and having 
caught him coming out of Philip's t«nt, told the boy to report 
it to me and keep it in his own remembrance ; and finally 
this abominable arid shameless fellow for a night and day 
after our depai'ture stayed behind with Philip.^ To prove 

' I. e. hy Pliiiip'3 ainbassadora, as Pabst Tinderatanda it. Frnnois 
renders it; "in coDtradictJoii to tlie aBsuraneea they tbeuiselves had 
given you." 

' Keieke in his Icdex gives a different explanation of these words; 
•' qvioties nos a Philippe diBoedei-emua, sive iuterdiu aive nootu enm eo 
oongresei esBemns, JEsehines cnra eo solua remanebnt totum illam reli- 
quum diem noctomve." This would require i-ircXciireTO. 

iBsobineB, in his ansner (p. 44], states theehai^e of Demostbenea to 
have been, that ha went in a boat by night down the river Ljdina, on 
purpose to aaaist Fhilip in writing the letter. If this was the charge, it 
must have appeared in the deposition read to the Jury. .Sisohines ridi- 
cules the idea of it being neoesaary for Philip to have his asaistaQoe 
in (oniposing the letter, Tshen there was Pjlhon of Byzantium and 
tbe exile Leoathenes, either of them fully capable of writing it; and 
indeed Philip eould easily have done it himaelf. And it woald have 
been absurd (hearcueajto gobynightforaaoha pnrpoae, when tlie day 
would have suited quite as well. Yet neither of these at^uments 
touohea the point of the matter ; for it might be necessary to Philip'a 
objeofs to concert things with tJie person ■who was to be his ngent at 
Atiiena, and the niglit might, for more than one reason, he mora suit- 
able than tlie day. He proceeds next to confute the chaise, by direct 
counter evidence, Calling Aglaereon and latroolaa to prove what we call 
nn alibi: that it was impossible he could have passed the nigbt in 
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the trutb of my statements, in the first place, I will draw up 
my own deposition and make jiiyself responsible as a witness ; 
in the nest place, I call each of the other em bassadors, and will 
force them to do one or the other, to give testimony or swear 
they are unable.' If they swear they are unable, 1 shal! con- 
vict them of pequiy before yon clearly. 

[The Deposition.'] 
With what annoyances and troubles I was beset during the 
whole of the expedition, you have seen. You may guess in- 
deed what they did in the neighborhood of their paymaster, 

Philip's eompnny, because ho lodged in the ennie npartmeiit with them, 
and wns never abeeut for a eingle night. The value of such evidence 
depends in come meaeuvo upon the termE in which it was exprassed ; 
bub the proof of an alibi, without eross-ezacninntion, could never ba 
BatiSfaetory. 

Tho use of i7re2,ct^6ji in this passage tends certainly to confirm the 
translation of Pabst and Francis in ths former paaaage (anU, p. ISl). 

' To make this passage intelligible, it is necessary to e:<plain the 
method of giving evidence in Athenian courts of law. Any party 
intending to oall a witness in court drew up liie evidence in the shape 
of a deposition, and summoned him before the magistrate who bed 
oognizance of the eause. The deposition having been sworn to was pat 
into a boi, together with other documents in the eause, to be produced 
■whan the triiueamc on before the juiy. On tlieday of trial the witness 
again attended, his deposition was read out, and he coufii'med it by 
Hgnifying hia assent. Ho vivd iio<« testimony (iooursenseof the term) 
wns permitted. It was required to be in writing, in order that there 
might be no mistake about what the witness deposed to, and to afford 
the opposite party the means of obtaining redress in case he lost his 
cause bj false evidence. A party might be a witness for Jiimself ; and 
then he prepared his own deposition in the same way, and, having 
sworn to it, produced and had it read in court, making liimself answer- 
able, iikeany other witness, to a oharge of perjury. 

Where a man called a doubtful or unfriendly witness, he drew up a 
statement of the facts which he supposed him capable of proving, and, 
■having caused it to be read by the clerk of the court, he aslted the 
witness whether he would swear toit. Tho witness was then required 
either to give his testimony to that effect, or swear that the statement 
was untrue, or not true to his knowledge. 

While some advantages attended this method ot proceeding, and, 
among others, a saving of time, (for the evidence was all produced and 
read during tlie coui'se of tlie party's address to the juiy, tiough ex- 
cluded ii-om (jie measurement of time allotted tohim,)tliere wereother 
obvious disadvant^es, one of which was the abaeni 
Hon, and another (in the case of a hostile witnessi was tne ex 
diffioulty ot preparing such a deposition as he could not escape : 
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when such are their doings befoi-e your eyes, in whose power 
it is either to reward or to punish. 

I will now reckon up the chaises from the beginning, to 
show you I have performed all that I promised in the outset 
of my speech, I have shown by the evidence not of words, 
but of the foots themselves, that his reports have been utterly 
false and that he imposed on you. I have shown, that ow- 
ing to him you refused to hear the truth from me, being in- 
fluenced by his promises and assurances ; that ail his advice 
was contrary to what it should have been: that he opposed 
the peace of the allies and supported that of Philocrates; he 
wasted the time, to prevent your marching to Phocis, even 
if you desired it ; he has committed many grievous things 
besides during hia absence ; he baa betrayed and sold every 
thing, taken bribes, stopped short of nothing that is villainous. 
All these things I pi-omised in the beginning ; ail I have made 
out. Mark then what follows— this that I have next to say 
to you is simple : — Tou have sworn to give your verdict ac- 
cording to the laws and the decrees of the people and the coun- 
cil of five hundred ; the defendant is proved by his whole con- 
duct as embassador to have violated the laws, the decrees, the 
obligations of justice : it is fit therefore he should be convicted 
before an intelligent jury. 

Were he guilty of nothing else, two of bis acts are sufficient 
to kill him : for he has betrayed not only the Phocians, but 
Thrace also to Philip. Two places in the world more import- 
ant to our commonwealth could not bo pointed out than Ther- 
mopylt« by land, and the Hellespont by sea : both which to- 
gether have these men disgracefully sold and delivered into 
Philip's hands against you. What an oifense even this is, 
without any thing further — the sacrificing of Thrace and the 
Fortresses — would he an infinite topic of discussion : and it 
were easy to show, how many persons have on that account 
been sentenced to death before you, or incurred heavy fines — 
Ergophilus, Cephisodotus, Timomachus, in ancient times Er- 
gocles, Dionysius,' and others, all of whom together (I may 

' As to the first three persons named in tho text, see vol. i. pp. 271 
—214. 

Ergooles is a person against whom tliere is an extant oration of 
Lysias, and wlio, it appears, wns condemned by the Atlienians for pec- 
ulation. Of Dionysins notliing in known. 
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nearly say) have injured the commonwealth less than this 
man. But then, O Athenians, you wei-e sti!!, on calculation, 
wary anil provident of danger; while now, what for the day 
gives you no trouble, do present annoyance, you disregard ; 
anil here you pass idle votes : — that Philip shall tate the 
oaths to Cei-sobleptes — that he shall not interfere in Amfihio- 
tyonic business — that you will amend the peace. But there 
would have been no necessity for any of these decrees, if the 
defendant had chosen to sail and perform his duty ; what 
might liave been pves^ved by sailing, he has lost by advising 
a land-journey s what might have been saved by telling truth, 
he has lost by lying. 

He will make it a grievance presently, as I am informed, 
that he should he the only orator in the assembly who is 
called to account for woi-ds. I will not press the argument, 
that all men should he made i-esponsible for their words, if 
they speaJt for lucre; but I say this — If jEschines in his 
private capacity played the fool or made any slip, don't be 
over-nice ; let it pass, foi^ive him ; but if in the character of 
embtBsador he has for lua-e's sake purposely deceived you, 
don't let him off, don't tolera:te that he is not to be brought 
to trial for what he said. For what else ought we to call 
embassadors to account but for words'! Embassadors have 
not galleys or post or soldiers or citadels under their control, 
(for no one intiusts embaasadoi-s with these things,) but only 
words and times. With respect to time — if he never de- 
stroyed the opportunities of the state, he is innocent ; if he 
has destroyed them, he is guilty. And as to words — if his 
jreports have been tme or serviceable, let him be acquitted ; 
if false and corrupt and injurious, let him be convicted. A 
man can do you no greater wrong than by telling falsehoods: 
for where the government depends on words, liow is it pos- 
sible, if these be untrue, to cwry it on safely? And if 
speakers will even take bribes for the interest of the enemy, 
how can you avoid being in pei'ill Nor indeed is it the 
same thing to rob oligarchs or despots of their opportunities, 
as it is to rob you ; nor any thing like. For in those govern- 
ments, I take it, every thing is done sharply according to order; 
but with you, first the council must hear of all matters and 
frame their previous order, and that only after publication of 
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notice for heralds and embassies,' not always ; then they most 
convene an assembly, and that only when it is allowable by 
the laws : then youi- honest <^ounselovs must get the day, and 
prevail over those who ignorantly or vritkedly oppose them. 
And after all this, when a I'esolntion has passed, and its ad- 
vantage is apparent, time has to be allowed for the indigence 
t(f the multitude to provide themselves with what is needful, 
that tliey may be able to execute your resolve. A man, I say, 
who deslroys these times of action in a government such as 
ours, has done more than dest oy t mea of acl on 1 e ha b- 
solutely robbed you of your mi n chince 

There is a ready argwn e t 1 owever for ill wl o si to 
deceive you — "the dist bers of the commonwealth — the 
persons who prevent Phil p f om ]o ng the stite a er ce!" 
To them. I shall offer not a word n reply b t ead you 
Philip's letters, and remi 1 yo of the occa^ ons on 1 ch in 
every instance you have been cheat d tl at jou m^J ee by 
cajoling yoa, he has forfe ted thit 1 oa tful t tie tl at one got 
sick of hearing.^ 

ILetters of Philip.'] 

His acts in the embassy having been thus disgi'aceful, so 
many, nay all of them, having been treason against you, he 
goes about saying — "What name does Demosthenes deserve, 
who accuses his colleagues V Verily I accuse, whether I will 
or no, having been so plotted against by you during the 

' & program or notice was always posted np in the city, to annoiinoe 
the holding of an nsBemblj. Bnt where heralds or enibuasfldora fi'Ota 
forei^ states were to Imve reeeplion, n notice was required to be pnb- 
lifllied before the council could meet on the business, and frome their 
prelimiDarv decree. Ilpo0ov^e6cai is, " to pass the decree or order of 
conncil, which was necessary bafora it could be laid before the people." 
It WBS nulled then Tlpo0oi7icviia. (See SchSmnnii, Do Coniitiis, B8, 97.) 
I take K^piiji Kat ^eaPelaic to refer only to foreign haralds and enibaa- 
sies. Pabst otherwise; whose version is: bet Mich mtiis abcr AUes erst 
der Senai gehSrt. tmd AlUt dwrck thn xmor beraUieii merdeii, tnid miliar 
nw danjt, aenn iStifUrjibiiendujtg von Nerolden tmd fur Oesandtachaflen 
lunor aiigeiriiadigt tat, and nicht tinnier. 

' / e. the title of " friend'' or " benefactor of Athans," -which Philip 
waaeontinuallv asBumingin his latters, and which the Macedonian party 
at Athens studiously repented. Such is Reiske'a interpretation of this 
obaoura pasaage, which I have followed eb being, though not wholly 
satisfactory, yet the beat. 
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wliola of my absence, and having the choice of two things 
left me, either in acts of sucli a descriplion to be thought 
your accomplice, or to accuse. I say that I ha^e not been 
your colleague at all in the embassy, but that jou did many 
heinous things as embassador, and I did what was best for 
these people. Philocrates has been your colleague, and you 
his, and Phrynon ; for you all did the&e things, and approved 
of them. 

But where is the salt ? where the social boai-d and liba- 
tions V Such is the rant he goes about with : as if doers of 
justice, and not doers of iniquity, were the betrayers of these 
thing.s! I know that ail the presidents on every occasion 
sacrifice in common, and sup with each other, and pour liba- 
tions together; and the good do not on this account imitate 
the bad, but if they flod any of their body committing an 
offense, they inform the council and the people. In like 
manner the council offer their opening sacrifice,^ banquet 
together, join in libations and ceremonials. So do the gener- 
als, and I may say nearly all the magistrates. But do they 
on such account allow impunity to their members who com- 
mit crime? Far from it. Leon accused Timagoras,^ after 
having been four years his eo-embassador : Eubulus accused 
Tharrex and Smicythas, after having been their messmate : 

' To have eaten salt together, sat at the same table, and poured the 
same drink- offering, have in most countries been regarded as saorud 
obligaljona of mutual friendship or good faith. Compars Odysaej, 
liv. 1B8-.— 

'I0T(J vSil Zttif CTpUTO Oeap ^EVIJI TE Tpu^Ttfo, 

'IcTTiJ? t' 'OSsoijoc ufiv/iovos i;ii uifiisiiva. 
'H fiEv roi Tads ndvta tekuETat ^ dyopevu. 
Eavip. Hecub. 181 :— 

Cicero quotea an old saying having reference to this (Dc Amicitii, 19) : 
"Veramillud est, quod dicitur, multos modios soils eim nl edendos esse, 
ut amioitita munus expletum sit." 

^schines frequently reuroaohes Demosthenes 'trith his disregard of 
these obligations. DeFak L^. 31, 52; Cont. Ctes. S5. 

' EicFiTijpio are tho aacriSoes offered by the council nt the opening of 
their session in honor of Jnpiter and Pallas. Snidas howoyer, whoso 
acoo not is adopted hy Schomann, says it was the first day of every year, 
when the magistrates entered upon their offices. 

' As to Leon and Tlmagoras, see ante, p. 130. Of ThnrrBS and 
Smicythas nothing is kuoivc. 
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the famous Coiion of old accused Adimantus,' after baving 
shared the comm 1 w I 1 Which then violated the 

&alt and the cup TEscl — he traitors, the false embassa- 
dors and accept f b b their accusers^ Assuredly 
(he men of in q tj 1 t d is yoit have done, the sanc- 
tities of their hi nt not merely those of private 
fellowship.^ 

To show yon however, that these men have been the vilest 
and basest not only of all public deputies to Philip, but of all 
(without exception) who ever privately visited him, lot me tell 
yoH a little circumstance unconnected with the embassy. 

When Philip took OlyntLus, he celebrated Olympic games, 
and invited all kinds of artists^ to the sacrifice and the 
festival. While he was feasting them and crowning the con- 
querors, he asked Satyrus,* our comic actor, why he was the 

' Adinmiitus -wtis ona of the oommantlerB at tho fatal battle of JXgos- 

Eotamos. In the gacarnl maasacra of tlie Atlienian pi-iaonera ordered 
y Lysander, ha alone wbb spared, beoauae he Jiad opposed tlia order 
for cutting off the timmbs of tbe Peloponneaiati captives. Ho woa sua- 
pectad however of having betrayed the fleet to tlia enaniy, and aftei^ 
wtti-d brought to ti'ial on anoU charge by Conon. 

' Others take omwddf to be governed by aSiKaivTs^, as Pabst, who 
thus renders tbe passage: Gemisa JH^enigen, iiielche,_viie Du, alia 
heiliffea FerbUidlieAkiiiteii gegen ikr Vaterland nerUtiten wid nickl eiaa 
nur die gugen eittielrie BSrger. 

' Theatrioal people were often specially called artitli among the 
Greeks, juat ns painters are in these days. 

' Tlie peraon of ^vhom this pleasing anecdote is toU waa on eai'ly 
friend of Demosthenes, who fii-at directed liia attention to liia faults iu 
elocution, and showed liim how to overcome them. Plutai-ch. in the 
Life of Demestbenea, relates that tlie young orator, after making one 
of hia earlieaC eaaavs at speaking in the assembly, and having been ill 
received by his audience, was returning lionje in a melancholy humor, 
when he met Satyrus, and complained to liim of his misfortune, aaying; 
how hard it was that, after having spent so much time in tho study of 
oratory, he was unable to please the people of Athens;, the roost igno- 
rant and iUiterate persons were heard with pleasure, while he was not 
listened to. "Ay," snid 8atyru3 ; "but I can remedy this. Just repeat 
me Bome verses of Sophocles or Euripides." Demosthenes did so, but 
ivithout that Bcoompaniment of graoefnl action and pruntinoiation, by 
which Satyrns iras acouatomed to charm his hearers on the stage. 
Satyrus then repeated the eame vei'sea himaelf. showing how it ought to 
be done, and making tho orator see his own dcficianciea. Demosthenea 
had the wisdom to profit by this Jeaaon, and fi'ora that honr set himaelf 
resolutely to work to overcome all bis natural impedimenta, to perfect 
his organs of apaeeh, and to acquire the external graoea of address and 
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onlj person who preferred no re<)uest, whethei- it was that he 
I d ob er ed in him any iiieiiniiess or discourtesy towai'd 
1 self Srftyras (they suy) r.L-pUed, that Iig wanted none of 
tl e tbings ulich the others usked, that what he should like 
to [ ropose it would he vecy easy for Philip to oblige him 

ll but he was fearful of being refused. Philip bade him 
spe Ic oi t, assuring liim in handsome terms, that there was 
nothing lie would not do ; upon whith (they say) he dedai-ed, 
that ApoUophanes of Pydna was his friend ; that, after he had 
been assassinated, his relations in alarm secretly renioved his 
daugiiters, then little cliildren, to Olynlhus. " They," said hej 
" now that the city is taken, have become prisoners, and are 
in your hands : they are of marriageable age. Give me them, 
1 pray and beseech you. Yet I wish you to hear and uiidei- 
stand, what sort of a present you will give me, if jou do give 
it, I myself shall derive no profit from the grant, for I shall 
give them in man'iage witli jiortions, and not sufiei them to 
be treated in any manner unworthy of myself or then father." 
Wljen the company at the banquet heard this, there was a 
clapping of hands and tumult of applause fi'om all sides, 
insomucli that Philip was touched, and gave him the girls. 
Yet this ApoUophanes was one of tbe persons who ItiUed 
Philip's brother Alexander.' 

Now let us contrast with this banquet of Satyrus another 
banquet, which these men held in Macedonia; and see if it 
has any likeness or resemblance. 

These men were invited to the house of Xenophron, Ihe son 
of Phfedimus,^ one of the Thirty, and ofF they went. I did 
not go. When they came to tlie drinking, he introduces a cer- 
tain Olynthian woman, good-looking, and well-born also and 
modest, as the case proved. At fii-st (I believe) they only 
nioiiner. Ho even shut liimeelf np, refnfdwf to eeo nnj of hia fiiende, 
and keeping his head shnved for several montlis together, that lie might 
have perfect leisure to puraae his training without interruption. In 
the reaiili he acquired a style of delivery which fully recompensed bim 
for nil this exertion, and proved the justioe of the player's advice. 

The elovy ■which Demosthenes tells appears to have been introduced 
more for the pvirpose of doing honor to Batyrus, than for any purpose 
conueoted wiUi the trial ; and we inaj regard it as being reaUy a trib- 
ute of gratitude to the msn to whom he was so much indebted. 

' See Voi. I, Appendix 1. pp. 232, 2.50. 

' In the list of the thirty tyrants given by Xenophon, occurs tlio 



10 of Phsjdrias. 
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made her drink quietly tind eat dessert ; so latrocles told me 
the next day : but as it went on, and tbey became heated, 
they ordered her to sit down and sing a song. The woman 
was in a sad way ; she neither would do it nor could ; where- 
upon the defendant and Phrynon said it was an insult, and 
not to be tolerated that a captive woman, one of the accursed 
and pestilent Olynthians, should give hereelf airs; and — 
" Call the boy ;" and — " A lash here." A servant came with 
a whip : and as they were in liquor, I imagine, and it took 
hut little to exasperate them, upoa her saying something or 
other and bursting into tears, the servant rips off her tunic and 
gives her several cuts on the baci. The woman, maddened 
by the pain and the whole treatment, jumps up, throws her- 
self at the knees of latroules, and overturns the table : and 
had he not snatched her away, she would have perished by 
drunken violence ; for the drunkenness of this scoundrel is 
terrible. There was a talk about this female in Arcadia 
before the Ten Thousand ; and Diophantus made a report to 
you, which I will compel him now to give evidence of; and 
there was much talk in Theasaly and every where.' 

' In anpport of thia clinrge, ns it appeni's, Damostlipnas gives no avi- 
denoo, though be nsaerta that lio heai-d tlioEtory from Jatroclea, ishom he 
calls as hia witness for anothur purpose. iEscliinesdeclarcs the whole 
Gtory to be a fabriaation, and prodiioes the evidence of an Olyntbinn, 
named Avietophanes. to prove that BcmostbenGS b»d offered him a bribe 
to come forward as a witness, and that be bad refueeil. It is remark- 
nbie however, that jEsoliines pvoducea none of the embassadors who 
were present at the party to disprove the statement (See his reply, 
pp. 48. 49.) In the opening of liis speed) .lEschiiies adverts tq the in- 
dignant reception 'which the cbai'ge had met with from the jury, stat- 
ing that thayhad hissed the acousev, and espressed their con fidenoo in 
his innocence. This is apparently confirmed by Dlpian, who states 
that when the chaise was preferred, Eubtilus instantly got op and ap- 

Sealed to the jury, whether they wonld permit his fnend to be slan- 
ered in such a way ; the jary then rose ond stopped it. 
Mnoy topics of remark Biiggeat themselves nsive peruse. these contra- 



dictory statements. In tha first place, Damosthenas w 

unfair in luggina; in this story at all; and the Athenians, li Lue^ eiu^i^nii 

him, did perfectly right, tiiongh they were not always so scrupulous 



about what the speakers chose to say. Tlie tale itself, opart from so 
exaggerations, is not so veiy improbable. Damostbenea may have made 
some inquiries of Aristophanes respecting (lie parentage and condition 
of the female ; but be could not have been a witness to the facts them- 
selves which took place at Xenophron's bonse. It is an odd thing that 
jEschinesshouldhave been prepared with the ovidenoeof Avietopbanes; 
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Notwitli standing his guilty conscience, this polluted wretch 
will dare to look you in the face, will raise his voice presently 
and talk about the life that he has lived ; which chokes me to 
listen to. Don't these people know, that in early life you 
used to read Ihe books for your mother at her initiations, and 
as a hoy were rolled about among oi^asts and drunkards t — 
that aflerward you were an office under-clerk, and did dirty 
work for two or, three drachmst — that.it is but lately you 
got a wretched livelihood for your services as third-rate 
player on the boards of other men ?' "Wliat sort of a life can 
you mention which you have not lived, when that which you 
have lived appears to be of such a character? But his assur- 
ance forsooth ! He brought another man to trial before you 
for infamous practices! But of that by-and-by. Eead me 
first these depositions. 

[JJepositicn ] 

Such being the numbei, mca of the lury, such the charac- 
ter of the offenses which he Las committed against you, 
inclnding every species of cnminality — a receiver of bribes, a 
mid it Bfema like a confirmation of ^but Demostlienes says tlint the 
Btory had been tnlked about Tlie cruel treitmeiit of the womaa would 
bttTobeen equally reprehensible, whetliei she wna an Olyntliian or not, 
though the prejudiee 'whieh Demosthenes helped to raise against his 
opponent might hare been enhaneed by that circumBtauce ; nnd it is 
sb'ange that ^schineB bHngs no witness to disproTe tlie oceurrence. 

Tliesa and many other points may naturally ooeur to the reader, but 
it ia perhaps ■waste of time to dwell upon them too Jong. The difficulty 
of ascertaining the truth is increased by the absecce of the deposidona, 
and the .uncertainty honr far the speeches which have come do^vn to 
lis are correct reports of the speeches which were actuullj delivered; 
foreventhe orators themselves, wheo they published their own apoech- 
oa, may have added or omitted what suited their purpose. The dis- 
crepHncies which we find in these very passages, hotwoen what Demos- 
thenes says, nnd what jEschinefl represents him to have said, may ho 
accounted for possibly in this way. 

' Literally, "in the trainiiig-rooinH of other choirmasters — chorcnL" 
Xopjjj'rfoj', or xopvY'""! '"''^ the place ■which the choregus provided to 
train the youths who formed his chorus. I-le also moiDtained them 
during that time, and found the dresses and accoutrements. The words 
moon nothing more in effect than "in the thentres 'found by other 
men," who hired jEschines to take thii-d pai-ffi. In the Oration on Uio 
Crown, (ante, p. 9l,) he says that jEschinea liired liimeelf out to Siiny- 
lus and Soorat,es. Beiske renders it; "alliisehoregoa agentibiis," Shil- 
l«to: "in the green.rooma of other ohoregi." HapaTpifcaSai is, "to be 
maintained as a dependent." 
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good-ibi -nothing man, and yet the proceedings are none the 
better for that; quite otherwise. However, I consider it my 
duty to show to you, both Ihnt the asBertion, if he makes it, 
■will be false, and what the fair line of defense is. The fair 
and honest defense is, to show either that tlie things alleged 
against him have not been done, or that, being done, they ben- 
efit the state. Neither of these points can he establish. For 
neither surely can he say, that it is to our advantage for the 
Phocians to be destroyed and Philip to hold ThermopylEe and 
tlie Thebnns to be strong and troops to be in Eubcea and form- 
ing designs on Megara and the peace to he unsworn ;' the con- 
traiy to all which his reports to you announced as being to 
your advantage and abont to take place ; nor cim he persuade 
you, who have yourselves seen and known all the circum- 
stances, that these results have not been Ectoinplished. It 
remains then for me to prove that I have had no connec- 
tion with these men in any thing. Would you like me to pass 
over all the rest — how I spoke against them liefore you, how 
I quarreled on the journey, how I have opposed lliem all 
along — and produce these men themselves as witnesses, that 
my acts and theirs have been entirely different, and that fhey 
have received money to be your enemies while I refused to 
take it? Mark then. 

What msai in the commonwealth should you say was the 
most odious blackguni-d, with the lai^est stock of impudence 
and insolence? Not one of you, I am certain, couJd even by 
mistake name any other than Philocrates. What man speaks 
the loudest, and can utler what he likes with the clearest 
;ng totlie dilatoriaasa 
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voice ? -^ischiiies tlie defendant, I am sure. "Whom do these 
men call spiritless and cowardly with the mob, while I call 
him reserved ? Myself: for never was I intrusive in any way ; 
never have I done violence to your inclinations. Well : in all 
the assemblies, whenever there has been a discussion upon 
these matters, you hear me always both accusing and convict- 
ing these men, and positively declaring that they have taken 
money and sold all the interests of the state. And none of 
them hearing my statements ever contradicted them, or opened 
Lis mouth or showed himself. Wbat can be the reason that 
the most odious blackguards in the commonwealth and the 
loudest speakers are overpoveied by me, who am the timidest 
of men, and speak no louder thin any one else' It is that 
truth is strong, and, on the othei h'lnd, the consciousness of 
having sold your interests is weak This ttkes of? from the 
audacity of these men, this waips then tongue, stops their 
mouths, chokes and heeps them silent lou know of course, 
on the late occasion in Pirspus,^ when j ou would not allow him 
to be your envoy, how he shotited out that he woulcl impeach 
and indict me, with cries of " Shame ! shame !" Yet ail that^ 
is the prelude to numerous contests and arguments, whereas 
these ai-e simple, and perhaps but two or three words, which a 
slave bought yesterday might have spoken : — " Athenians, it is 
atrocious : here is a man accusing ine of what he has himself 
been concerned in ; and saying that I have taken money, when 
he has taken it himself." — Nothing of this kind did he aay or 
utter; none of you heard him; but he threatened something 
difFeient. Why? Because he was conscious of guilt, and 
not independent enough to speak those words ;^ his resolution 

' This, it is euppoaeil, refers to tlie story of Antiplion, which Demoa- 
thenea speaks of moro fully in the Oration on f lie Crown {ante, pp. 66, 
66). .Ssehines threotened to impeaeli Denjoethenea for bis own imcon- 
atitutionul proceedings against Antipbon in tbnt affair. 

' "Sanaus — Atgui liiee qtito milii tano minatus est, scilioet 7/ cleay- 
ycUa kq! ;J ypat^u, sunt long! temporia maltreque operre; jwleratqne 
me, nisi onlpie sibi oonaoius esset, eontinoo vel tribua vecbia proater- 
nere."--iSoAae/ei-. 

Pobst; J)iich eine aolclie Anldage wlirde der Anfang vieler v/nd groiser 
Kdatpfs vnd longer Hfden net/n. 

I rather undersfond rniira to maan " that declaration — that tind of 
talk." 

' Literally; "he was tba slavo of thoaa words." "In bwo ei verba 
non niagis quidquam qtiam maucipio Iei Jominiim lioebat, h.e. h^a in 
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never reached that point, Init shrank back, for his c 
checked it. No one however prevented him from indulging in 
general abuse and calumny. 

The strongest point of all, a matter not of argument but of 
fact, I am about to mention : — Upon my offering to do what 
was just, namely, as I had been twice embassador, to render 
my account twice, ^schines the defendant came up to the 
auditors with divers witnesses, and warned them not to sum- 
mon me into court, on the ground that I had passed my audit 
and had no further liability. And the thing was beyond meas- 
ure ridiculous. "What waa the meaning of it ? He having ren- 
dered his account of the former embassy, which no one ar- 
raigned, did not wish to attend a fresh audit for that which he 
is now tried upon, which included all his misdeeds; but if I 
attended twice, the consequence would be that he too must 
come into court again ; therefore he would not let them sum- 
mon me. Now, men of Athena, this circumstance proves both 
point,s clearly to you, both that ^schinea has condemned him- 
self, so that none of you can conscientiously acquit him nSw, 
and that he will not utter a word of truth about me ; for had 
he any thing to say, he would have come forward with it then 
and accused me, never have given notice not to summon me 
into court. In support of my statements, call the witnesses to 
them. 

[ Witnesses.'] 

Should he speak any slander ahout me foreign to the em- 
bassy, on many accounts you should refuse to hear him. 
I am not on my trial to-day; and after this no water is 
poured in for me.' What is it then but lack of honest ai^u- 
menta? For who upoa his trial would elect to accuse, if he 
had a good defense? Again, consider this, men of the jury. 

me jactnii) reformidabat ut JouXof iTrafi^tjaianTo; ciii f/ yh^rra 6cde-rai: 
nam si in me jaotaret, Biio ee glndio jiigulaturus e,rB.t."—Sakae/er. 

Auger gives the eense of the paesnpa well enough; "C'estqu'intime- 
meat convaioca de ses dflits, il appitheiHJoit, il tremblbit de rien dire 
qui y eflt rapport. Si la pensee par liosard le portoit de ee «5te lil, un 
Teoiords importuu le fepoussoit aussl-bit." 

FiihBt-.Keiler tick bemisitvrar, dies heffangen^iiliaben,tinddieae Worte 
auB eMamtchsr J'krehi vor ihten nieht awftSKsprscAeti migle, to vKndete 
^ich seiii Sinn tiiM dam, londern bebte lurUck uitd vrm'de von aiinem Ch- 
msaen Sber iiiannt. 

' Into the ivater-glaas. See p. 59, note 1. 
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If I were tried, and ^sehines accusing, and Philip the judge, 
and I, having no means of showing ray innocence, began 
maligning jEschines and trying to blacken his character, don't 
you think Philip would on this very account be indignant, 
that any one before him should malign his benefactorsi' Do 
not you then be worse than Philip, but. compel him to make 
bis defense upon the points in issue. 

You see, I, because I was conscious of no wrong, thought 
proper to render my account, and submit to all that the laws 
required : .^scliines did the i-everse. How then can his ac- 
tions and mine have been the same? or how cun he possibly 
maintttin before you what he has never even alleged against 
me before ? Sorely he can not. He will, however ; and 
verily I don't wonder. For you euvely know this — that since 
the creation of man, and since trials have been instituted, no 
one ever was found guilty confeBsing bis crime : no ; tbey put 
on a bold face, deny the charge, tell lies, invent excuses, do 
any thing to escape punishment.' 

Tou must not be duped by any thing of this Bort to-day, 
but decide the ease by your own knowledge, and pay no heed 
to my statements or the defendant's, no, nor to the witnesses 
whom he will have ready to prove what he likes, with Philip 
for his paymaster; (you'll see how promptly they will give 
evidence for him :) neither care whether ^^chines has a loud 
and fine voice, or I a poor one. For it is not your business, 
if you are wise, to have a trial of orators or speeches to-day, 
but to regard the dire and shameful ruin of your aflairs, and 
to cast back the infamy upon its authors, having inquired 
into these doings that are within your own knowledge. What 
doings? These which you know, and need not be informed 
by me. If all which they promised you has resulted from the 
peace, and you confess yourselves to be so full of cowardice 

' The petitia pritKipii is TemnrkMe in this argumeDt 
' Thia is tlie deposition' of the witnesses OElled just above. Wliile 
they are coming np, or staniiing for a minute or livo, the orntor inter- 
poses a few more words to the jury. This is common, 
' Compare Wintei'i Tale, Act ill. Scene 2 : — 
I ne'er heard vet. 
That any of these bolder vices wanted 
Less impndence to gainsay what they did, 
Than to perform it first. 
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anil baseness, tliat without enemies in the country, without 
being blockaded by sea, without the city being in any danger, 
while you were purchasing cheap corn, and in other respects 
no worse off than at present, when you knew and had been 
told by tliese men, that your allies would be ruined and the 
Thebans would become powerful and that Philip would take 
the fortresses in Thrace and that saliying-pJaces would be es- 
tablished against you in Eub<Ba and that all which has been 
done would happen, you were content to make the peace 
notwithstanding — acquit .ffischines, and do not in addition 
to so many disgraces incur the sin of pei^jury : for lie does 
yon no wrong ; I am a fool and a madman to accuse him. 
But if just the reverse — if they spoke in the kindest manner 
of Philip, saying that he loved the commonwealth, he would 
save the Phocians, he would humble the pride of Thebes, 
yet more, he would confer benefits on you beyond the value 
of Amphipolis, if he obtained the peace, and would restora 
Enbrea and Oropua — if after saying and promising all this 
tliey have cheated and cajoled you, and all but stripped you 
of Attica, pronounce your verdict against him, and let it not 
be that, in addition to the other outrages put upon you, (for 
I know not what else to call them,) you, for the bribes taken 
by these men, carry home the cuise and the peijury.i 

Consider again, men of the jury: for what object could I 
have chosen to accuse these men, if they were innocent ? 
You can find none Is it pleasant to have many enemies ? 
It is not e\en safe Was there any quarrel subsisting be- 
tween jii/schines and me? None. What then? You feared 
for yourself, and thiough cowardice thought this was your 
security — that I h^ve heard he says. — Well, bnt without 
there being any dangei or crime, .^Jischines, as you allege F 

' Thia IB a tina 'isntonee pregnant wit.li meoning. Don't let it Imp- 
pen, S'l} d the oiatoi, tliat, instead of taking vengenncd on ttieso men 
for tlieir "enalitj. yon take (lieir ana upon rouv own heads ; for if you 
acqnit JJschine^ the oarse to whiob he is Iinblfl(Torr (ipoif Ivaxo^, p. 404, 
orig.) will jnstly ba tranafarrad to you, and bj" violating your ontlia as 
jurors and giving n vardiot contrary to the evidence you wil! have in- 
ourrerl the crime of peijury. 

' The supposed aseartioii of ^scbinas involved the nssninptioa of 
orime liaving bean committed, which was advei'se to his case. If tlia 
emViassailorE had done nothing wrong, oa ^scbmes would make out, 
then Demosthenes eoiilii hilvehad nothing to fear, audtlie last assigned 
motive tor tieousation was absurd. 
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Should lie repeat that, consider, men of the jury, whether for 
crimes, which I who am innocent feared would be my ruin 
through those persons — what ought they to suifer who ai'o 
the guilty parties?' But it is for no such reason. Wherefore 
then do I accuse you ! Vexatiously, forsooth, that I may get 
money from you I Aud pray, was it better for me to receive 
a lai^e sum, aa largo as any of these men, from. Philip who 
offered it, and have both him and these for my friends, (for 
they would, they would have been my friends, if I had been 
their accomplices ; even now the feud between us is not hered- 
itary, but because I have not been a partner in their acts:) 
or to beg from them a portion, of their receipts, and be at 
enmity both with Philip and them ? — and while I ransomed 
the prisoners at such an expense out of my own means, to ask 
these men for a di^aceful pittance which made them my 
enemies? Impossible, I reported what was true, and ab- 
stained from taking pn'csents out of I'egard to justice and 
truth and lay future life, believing that, if I was virtuous, I 
should be honored among you no less than ce ta' 1 
people,^ and that I must not barter away my p LI p t f 
any lucre; and these men I abhor, because I =ia Inn 
the embassy to he villainous and execrable, and I h b n 
deprived too of my personal distinctions,' sine tl 1 th 
corruption of these men your displeasure has fall n up n th 
whole embassy; and I accuse now and am com t th a d t 
foreseeing the future, and wishing to have it determined by 
the verdict of this tribunal, that my actions have been the 
opposite of theirs. And I fear, I fear, (all my thoughts shall 
be declared to you,) hereafter you may drag me who am 
innocent along with them, but you will remain passive now.* 

' I have tapt tlie anacoluthon of tlie original ; but it is not very ele- 
gnnt in thia passage. 

' This ia a modest -way of aajing tlint ho liojied to reeeivo the Eame 
hononi ns other distinguished citizens. 

' ti^oTifiia, like dpcnj, eignifiea not only tlie meritovioua quality or 
action of the person himself but also tka honorable distinotlon attend- 



Demosthenes had lost not only the vote of thanks and in 
dineinliioCityHnU(aaSchaefcrob.ierves.seeante, p. 130). but suffered 
in his general credit and reputation, through the misconduct of the 
ambaseadora. 

* 'AuaTrejrruKoTEf, "fallen back" Eeiske: "remissi, aupinL" Pabst: 
nachldssiff und nacksicMig, 
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For it Beema to me, O Athenians, you -are wholly paralyzed, 
waiting ti\l calamity falls upon you ; and while you see other 
people suffer, you take no precaution, nor give a thought to the 
commonwealth, now so long in many fearful ways declining. 
Don't you think it dreadful and monstrous 7 — for thougli I 
had resolved to be silent, I am led on to speak :- — You must 
know Fythocles' the son of Fythodorus. "With liim I was 
on very friendly terms, and up to this day nothing unpleasant 
has passed hetween us. He turns out of my way now when 
he meets me, ever since ho has been with Fhilip ; and if he is 
compelled to cross my path, he starts away in a moment, for 
fear some one should see hiili speaking to me : yet with 
jEschines he walks all round tho market, and holds consulta- 
tion. It is really dreadful and shocking, Athenians— while 
people who have chosen Philip's service have this advantage, 
that his perception is io either case so keen, they believe each 
of them, as surely as if he were standing at their side, that 
nothing they do even here can escape him, and they regard 
as irienda whom he thinks proper, and as enemies likewise — 
those who are devoted to you, who are ambitious of your 
esteem and have never sacriJiced it, find in you such a deaf- 
ness and blindness, that these miscreants are here contending 
on equal terms with me, and that too before a jury who know 
all the circumstances. "Would you like to know and hear the 
reason? I will tell you; and pray be not offended at my 
epeaking the truth. It is because Fbilip, I take it, having 
one body and one soul, loves with his whole heart the people 
that do him good, and hates those that do the contrary j 
whereas any one of you never thinks that a pereon serving 
tho state serves him, or that a person damaging the state 
damages liim ; each individual has things of greater import- 
ance to himself by which you are frequently led astray — 
compassion, envy, resentment, granting favors, a thousand 
things besides — indeed, should one escape eveiy thing else, 
there is no escaping persons who don't like one to be such.' 

' Msniioned in the Speech on tlie Crown (p. 320, orig.) as an adver- 
aary of DemoatliBnes. Hia stately manner of wnlking is noticed further 
on in tliia Bpeeck (p. 442, orig,). He was many years after condamaed 

" Tiiis sentence, -which perplexed Taylor, and which Francis omits 
from hia trnnBktion, is explained by Reiskc, and not badly rendered by 
Augei', " Quand on fiobappei'oit il tout le resto, pourroit on eohapper 
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The fault in eacli of these instances gradually undermines and 
enda in being the total ruin of the commonwealth.' 

Do not, O Athenians, commit any such error to-day ; do 
not acquit the man who has so greatly wronged you. For 
really what will be said of you, if you do acquit him? — Cer- 
tain embassadors went from Athens to PhUip; Philocrates, 
JEschines, Phrynon, Demosthenes. "What then ? One of them, 
besides that he made no profit by the embassy, redeemed the 
captives out of his own private mea,ns; another with the 
money for which he sold the country's interests went about 
purchasing harlots and fish. Another sent his son to Philip, 
before he had entered him in the roll of citizens ;^ the brutal 
Phrjnon : whilo the first did nothing unworthy of the com- 
monwealth or himself. One, though choir-master and cap- 
tain, thought it right in addition to incur these voluntary ex- 
penses, to redeem the captives, and not permit any of his 
fellow-countiymen to be in disti-ess for want : another, so far 
from delivering any already in captivity, helped to bring a 
whole district, and more than ten thousand infantry and near- 
ly a thousand cavalry of an allied nation, into the power of 
PhUip. What followed? The Athenians got hold of them — 
Laving known all about it long before — well 1 — the men who 

i, I'envie, qui ne pent eauffrir an oitoyen integre et zelfil" — The orator 

Sartly alludes to himsalf, as being the pntriotio eitiien wiiose roontion 
id not pleaea a certain clasa of tlie people. And it is not impossibla 
lie might have been led to this remark by some signs of displeasure 
■which he observed in sorne of the jurors. Fabat makes him speak ex- 
preEsly ot himself (me icli bin); but it ia better not to introduce tliis 

' I have followed, tlio interpretation o! iwofi^eovca IjidiontedbyF, A. 
Volf in his note on the Leptines, p. 471. Shilleto, who quotes F. A. 
Wolf, and adopts his view, misapplies his learning, when lie desires us 
to traaslate^"The eiTor in each of these eases gradually giving way 
from under you, results in a universnl and momentary destruction to 
the state." Tiia transitive force of inrofifieiv is derived from the notion 
of "slipping from under;" but to translate it so here is not advisable. 

Reiake, in hia Index, agreeing witli F. A. Wolf aa to the meaning in 
the Leptines, hare renders ivopfiiovaa simply tiibrepens, in which he bns 
been generally followed. Francis; "These panienlar and 6epflvat.e 
errors advancing by degrees, fall at last in one collected ruin on the 
republic." Pabst; Aber solche bei alien eimelnen Sacken dtescrArt be- 
gangenen FsUtntie brirtgen, vienn ue atlmihha vnd unmeriiicA loeifcr 
icbreilen, dem Staat eadikk in aeiner Oesammlhnt Verderben 

" At the age of eighteen an Athenian oitwen was enrolled in the 
regiatei- of liis towiisbip (<l-;^05> 
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had taken money and presents, who had disgraced themselves 
and the country and their oivn children, they awjuitted, con- 
sidering them to be men of sense and the countiy to be in a 
flourifihing slate ; — but what of the mauwho accused them? — 
him they judged to be an idiot, ignorant of the country, not 
knowing how to throw his own away.' 

And who, Athenians, after seeing this example, will wish 
to prove himself an honest man 1 Who will be an embassador 
for nothing, if he is neither to take reward, nor with you to 
be held more trustworthy than persons who have taken it? 
Therefore yon are not only trying these men to-day ; no; you 
are Instating for all time to come, whetlier embassadors 
should take money to work disgracefully for the enemy, oi- do 
their best in your behalf without bribe or fee, 

tJpon the other matters you require no witness : but as to 
Phrynon sending liis son, call me the witnesses to that.^ 

[^Witnesses.'] 
Machines never prosecuted this man on the charge of send- 
ing 3iis son to Pliilip for dishonor. But if one being in his 
youth better looking than another, not foreseeing what sus- 
picion might arise from such comeliness, hath been a little 
wild in after-life, .Machines must prosecute him for infamous 



I had nearly ft 

' T^ w62.iv dyvoeiv la eaplnined thus by EeieUc; "non n6sse mores 
civium degeneres, JDimicos suos omontium, buna da ee merilos nbjici- 
entium." By Sohaefep otherwise : " ignoraro qnara proajiercj eint raa 

OiK f;i:f IV a?roirtiiaiJToujir»r5 refers to the boasted liberality of Demos- 
Uienes, ia Tansoming tlie pi'iaonei's, && His enemies represented liim 
Eis a foal, vibo threw away hia mosaj', and evaa didn't know how to 
tlirow it away. Auger: "'qui lie eavoit ou Jeter son argant." 

' It may aaam strange to an English i-eader that Demosthenes should 
eal! witnesses to a fact ro remote from the point nt issue. But the 
Athenians appear to have admitted nil liinds of evidence which tended 
to siiow the general character of the parties. Demosthenes seeks to 
create a prejudice aeainst .ZSschinea, lis being connacted witli bugIi en 
infiimous person ns Phrynon, and lie turns this to still better account, 
■when ha comments upon his prosecution of Timarchus. This (says he) 
could only liave been for the purpose of sci-aening himself. Had his 
motive bean the pure love of virtue, he would hare pi'ocaedad ngaiast 
Phvjnon alss. 
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In drawing up the order of council concerning the first em- 
bassy, and again before the people at the assemblies in which 
you were to debate the question of peace, when notliing either 
spoken or done wrong by these persons was known, I accord- 
ing to customary usage commended and invited them to the 
city-hali. And what is more, I entertained Philip's embas- 
sadora, and veiy splendidly too, O Athenians : for when I saw 
them in Macedonia glorying even in such things as proofe of 
wealtli and splendor, it occuvred to me that I should begin 
directly to surpass them in these things, and display greater 
magnificence myself: however, the defendant now will bring 
the matter forward, and say, "Demosthenes liimself com- 
mended us, himself feasted the embassadors"— not distinguish- 
ing tlie when. It was before the country had sustained an 
injury, before it was discovered that these men had sold them- 
Belvea ; when the embassadors had just arrived for the first 
time, and the people had to hear what they proposed, and it 
was not yet known that the defendant would support Philoc- 
rates, or that he would make soch a motion. If therefore he 
should bring this forward, remember the dates ; they are ear- 
lier than the offenses : since that time there has not been the 
slightest connection or communion between these men and me. 
Eead the deposition. 

[The Deposiiion.l 

Perhaps hia brothers Philocharea and Aphohetus' will 
plead for him. To both of them there is much tbat you 
may with justice reply: (I must speak freely, O Athenians, 
without any reserve :) — Apbobetus and Philocharea ! you 
being a painter of pei-fume-boxes and drum% your brothers 
under-clerks and common persons ; (there is no reproach in 
these things, yet they hardly deserve a general's rank) ; we 
dignified you with embassies, generalships, and the highest 
honors. Now supposing that none of you committed any 
crime, we should have nothing to be grateful for to you, but 
you for these things ought to be grateful to us ; for we, 
passing by many persons more worthy of honor, exalted 
you. But if in the very exercise of your dignities one of you 
has committed crime, and crime too of such a nature, don't 

' See Appendix II. 
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you mucli more deserve execration than pardon 1 Much more, 
in my opinion. 

Tliey will be violent perhaps, with their loud voices and 
impudence, and with the plea that "it is pardonable to assist 
a brother." But don't you give way : remember, while it is 
their duty to regard ^schines, it is yours to regard the laws 
and the whole commonwealth, and (above all) the oatbs that 
you have yourselves sworn as jurors. If indeed they have 
requested any of you to save the defendant, see whether they 
mean, in case he is not shown to have injured the common- 
wealth, or even in ease he ia. If they meaii in case of inno- 
cence, I am also for saving him ; if unconditionally and how- 
ever guilty he has been, they have asked you to commit per- 
jury. For though the ballot is secret, it will not be hidden 
from the gods. M(st wisely was if seen by him that enacted 
the law of secret voting, that none of these men' will know 
which of you has obliged him, but the gods and the divine 
spirit will kuow who has voted iniquitously : from whom it 
is better for each of you to secure good hopes for himself and 
his children by giving a righteous and proper judgment, than 
to confer a secret and uncertain obligation upon these men, 
and to acquit a person who has given evidence against him- 
self. For what strongei- witness, jEaehinea, can I produce, to 
prove your misconduct as embassador, than you against your- 
self? You that thought it necessary to involve in such a 
dreadful calamity the man who would have brought some of 
your deeds to light, certainly expected some heavy punish- 
ment yourself, should the people hear what you had done. 

This proceeding, if you are wise, will turn out to his own 
prejudice, not only on this account, that it is a flagrant indi- 
cation of what his acts as embassador have been, but because 
in conducting the accusation he used those ai^uments which 
stand good agmnst him now : for surely the same principles, 
which you laid down when you prosecuted Timarchus, are 
available also for other.s against yourself. You then said to 
the jury-^— " Demosthenes will defend him, and will arraign 
my conduct as embassador : and then, if he misleads you by 
his speech, he will brag and go about saying — how ? what do 
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you think?' I led the jurors right away from the question, 
and stole the case out of their hands." Don't yourself act 
thus. Confine your defense lo the suhject of your trial. Whea 
yon were prosecuting him, then was the time for accusing and 
saying what you pleased. 

Again you recited before the jury, having no witness to 
bring in support of your chaise against the accused-— 
EuLioi- wliicli many people noiso tibi-ond 
Kot wlioUy liiea ; » goddesa eke is Elie." 

Well, ..Sschines ; and all these people say that you have re- 
ceived money from the etnbassy ; so that against you too, 1 
shoujd tliint, Humor which many people noise abroad not 
wholly dies. For iftasmwch as more accuse you than him, see 
how the matter stands, Timarchus even his neighbors did 
not all know; but of you embassadors there is no Greek or 
barbarian who does not say, that you have received money 
from the embassy. If rumor therefore is true, that of the 

• Theae words irof; ri; ivliicli htive puzzled the oritise, are uoder- 
Etood by roost to bo put in the raoutli of Demosthenes. Perhaps the 
batter way is to understand tham as referi'ing to what precedes, thus: 
"how win he brag! what will he say ? why, as follows." 

These lines are from Heeiod, Opera et Dies, 761. jEsohinea, in the 

eferred t ' ' ""' ' '"' ' n--Ti_ _aTi-...^_- 

e Bubjeo 
cfVirg!l,jEne!dlV. 173. 

Whether this goddess, the perBonifi cation of common rumor or 
report, should in English be rendered Fame, as it more genernliy is, 
or Humor, Ihave entertained some doubt: Fame is nearer in point of 
form to the Greek and Latin original ; End it may bo said that JTuikoj", 
derived ft-om the Latin Mjimor, can not so well be made femiaino. But 
on the otjier hand the cleaning of our Fame is not so like the Fama 
of Virgil and Hasiod as Jimm/r is. And with respect to the gender, 
we have aa much right to follow the French Rmneur as the Latin 
Biimar, or perhaps to exercise an arbitrary disei'etion upon auch a 
matter. Shnkspeare, no doubt, mates his Humor a male pei'aonage, 
in the Introduction to Henry IV. Part 3, and one of a cliaraoter more 
like Virgil's than Heslod's deity. The lines are quite equal to Virgil's. 
I make no apology for quoting some of them : — 

a" en your ears ; for which of you will stop 
e vent of healings when loud Ennior speaks! 
I from the orient to the drooping west, 
Making the wind my post-horse -*'" —'-'^ 



The acts commenced on thia ball of earth. 
Upon my tongues continual slanders ride, 
The which in every language I pronounc 
StniEiig the ears of men with false repor 



!, ite. &<!. 
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multitude is against you all ; and that such rumor is credible, 
and that a goddess eke is she, and that the poet who wrote 
this was a wise man, you have youvself laid down. 

And besides, he got up a number of Iambics, and repeated 



Who ioves the feliowslnp of ovil men, 
Of him I never ask, assured that whom 
Ha seeka for comrades he resembles moGt. 
" Tlie man' who frequented the cockpits and walked about 
with Pittalacus" — these were his words and others like them 
— " don't you know," said he, "what sort of a person to con- 
sider himf Well, .ZEachines: these iambics will suif me 
now against you ; and I shall speak fitly and properly, if I 
recite to the jury — Who loves the fellowship of Philocratee, 
and tliat too on an embassy, of him I never ask, assured that 
he has received money like Philocrates who confesses it. 

When he calls other men speech-writers^ and sophists, and 
attempts to vilify them, he will prove to be himself liable to 
these reproaches. For those iambics are from the Phcenix 
of Euripides; and that drama was never acted by either 
Theodoras or Aristodemua, to whom the defendant used to 
take third parts, but Melon played in it, and other old per- 
formers whoever they were. The Antigone of Sophocles 
however Theodoras has often acted, and so has Aristodemus ; 
in which there are iambics beautifully written and in a strain 

' jEschines (oonf. Tiniarch. 8, 9) obaraes Timarohus with eock-fight- 
ing and gamUiDg. and with a dtsgraeefiil intimuoy witli PiWalaoiis, a 

Others, following Reiste, made ToOf fipnf " the bird-market," which 
does equally well. A oock-Hghter would naturally frequent tlie market 
where cooks wore sold. IJVancis: " aviaries." 

' " Aoyoypd^vc. Properly, persons who -wrote epeeehea either fo- 
rensic or epideiottc, i. e. whitfli turn on priuse or censure, suoli as those 
oflsoerates. Such persons wonld pi-obnbly introduce into their written 
apeeches many far-fetohed allusions and passages from the old poeta, 
who were generally neglected in tlioee stin^ng and active and there- 
fore nnreading times. Hence the word would nearly get the meaning 
ot one pedant. That it was used in an opprobrious sense (compare our 
pamphleteer) is stated by Thorn. Mag. p. 680, and is attested by Plato, 
(Pluedr. p. 257,) which shows that /loj'oj'^a^of and ooficnff were iised 
to convey the same idea." — Shilleto. 

Tlic passage here referred to by Demoathenes ia from the speech 
against TimarehnB, p. 18. 
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useful to you, wbicji, though he has himself often spoken and 
knows them quite by heart, he omitted. You are of course 
aware, that in ali tragic pieces it is a sort of special privilege 
for third-rate actors to come on as tyrants and sceptre-bear- 
ers. See then what the verses are in this drama, which the 
poet has put info the mouth of Creon jEschincs, which he 
neither conned over to himself to servo him in 
nor repeated to the j ury. Eead : 



Ye can not tell the spirit of a man, 

His wisdom, nor his worth, till they he tried 

In publia life and nets of policy. 

Adopts not what in counsel is the best. 
But closes up hia mouth for fear of danger, 
Base have I ever deem'd, and deem him still. 
And whoso dearer than his country loves 
A private friend, as nothing I estoom. 
For I (bear witness, thou oU-seeing Jovel) 
Should not keep silence, if I aaw destruction 
Advancing toward my people 'stead of eafaty; 
Hor e'er would I aeeept as friend of mine 
My country's enemy ; for wall I know, 
'Tia Eie preserves us all ; in. ber embark'd, 
"While steadily she sails, we lack not friendship. 

None of these verses did .^schines repeat to himself on 
the embassy: instead of the commonwealth, he deemed 
PhUip's friendship of the greatest importance and advantage 
to himself, bidding a long farewell to the wise Sophocles: 
when he saw destruction advancing nigh, the expedition 
gainst Phocis, he gave no warning or notice, but on the 
oonta-ary helped to conceal and foi-ward it, and those who 
wished to give information he prevented; not remembering 
that she it is who preserves us all, and m her his mother 
initiating' and purifying, and making a profit from the 
houses of her employers, reared up all these children,^ and 

^ ' This turn is Aristophanie. As to the father and mother's occupa- 
tions, and as to Horoa tbe physician, see ante, pp. 54, 94 — 96, and 
the notes. Shilleto observes: "Schaefer is, in my judgment, right in 
erasinft from the Graek Hero-Calendar one unknown Calamites, and 
restoring to the contemporary chirui-geons the name of Heros. Ka?.- 
a/iiTtic appears to have been a by-word for farpSf from the ndJ-aftoi 
used for au^^ioal purposes." 

'I refer rofoijTOuf, aa Heiske does, to number. Francia; " these her 

Vol., II.— I 
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that Ins father teaching the alphabet, as I am informed by 
older men, lived how he could next door to Heros the phy- 
sician, but lived at alt events in this city ; and they themselves 
got money by being under-clerks and servants to all the pub- 
lic fuoetionaries, and at last liaving been appointed clerks by 
you were maintained for two years in the Eound-room,' and 
from this city was the defendant sent bnt just now as embas- 
sador. None of these things did lie consider j no cai-e he took 
that the commonwealth should sail steadily, but overturned 
and sank her, and did his utmost to throw her into the pow- 
er of her enemies. Are not you then a sophist, and a vile one 
too? Are not you a speech-writer, ay, and one bated by tlie 
gods? you that passed over what you had often played and 
knew perfectly by heart, while what you never acted in your 
life you searched out and quoted to injure one of your fellow- 
citizens ? 

Come, consider now his remarks about Soloti. He said 
thei'e was a statue of Solon exemplifying the decorous style 
of the orators of that day, with his hand folded indde the 
mantle ;' this by way of reproach and rebuke to the forward- 
ness of Timarchus. But the Salaminians say the statue has 
not been erected fifty years, and it is nearly two hundred and 
forty years from Solon to the present time, so that the artist 
who shaped that figure was not only himself no contemporary 
of Solon, but his grandfather was not either. However, he 
said this to the jury, and gave an imitation : bnt what was 
of fer greater advantage to the state than Solon's attitude, 
to see (namely) Lis, heart and mind — of them lie gave no 
imitation, quite the contrary. Solon' (after Salarais had re- 

illuBtrious sons." Auger; " demerveilleuxpersosnages." Pabst ; iiese 
siatllichen Biline. 

' Tlie room in the centre of the rrytaneum, where the Prytanea 
dined. See ante, p. 130, note 1. 

' Literally: ''havicg his mantle -wrapped round him, with his hand 
inside." 

= Hare we have flie celebrated legislator of Athens introdiieod to our 
notice in the ciiavaoter of a poet and a warrior. Of his poetry a few 
fragmentsonly remain, and are remarlcablfl for aieganoe and simplicity 
rather then for any merit of a higher description. The story respecting 
tharenoyei'y of Salamis is told in Plutarch's Life of Solon, as follows: — 
The Megarians had wrested the island of Salamia from the Athenians, 
who, after many unauccessfiil attempts to retriese their loss, became 
heartily sink of ths war, and jia^sed a deei'ee making it punishable with 
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volted from the Athenians, and they had decreed to punish 
with death whoever advised its reeoveiy,) at the risk of his 
own hfe composed and sang an eiegy, and preserved that 
country to Athens, and removed the disgrace which had fallen 
upon her. ..Machines, although the Persian king and all the 
Greeks had acknowledged Aniphipolia to be yours, gave up and 
sold it, and supported Philocrates who moved the resolution. 
Worth his while (was it not?) to mention Solon! And not 

deatli for any one to ndvJEe ita renewal. Solon, who was s, native of 
SalamiB, was greatly discontented ; and hy-anil-by. Jmving observed that 
the youth of Athens ware beginning to change their minds but afraid 
to violate the law. counterfeited insanity, and, keeping binieelf athome, 
oompoaed an elegy on the loss of the isiaod. It contained a hundred 
verses, and is said to have been a poem of considerable merit. Having 
these verses by heart, he Euddenly ran into tbe Diai'lcet-placo with a cap 
on Ilia head,— -{the cop was a sign of sickness,) — and mounting the her- 
ald's platform, sane tfiem out in a loud voice to the people. His sup- 
pose d madness and the exciting character of the verses gave it the ap- 
pe.irance of inspiration. Pisiatratus, then n young man, was aicongtiio 
henrers, and m^ed them to obey the voice ofSolon. In themomeut of 
their enthusiasm the people repealed tlie decree, and prepared for war. 
Solon recovered Salamis by a stratagem, which is variously related. Ac- 
cording U> one account^ he by a false message enticed a large body of 
Megarians to the Attic const, and having put them to the sword, sailed 
instantly to Salarais and toot it After soma further stniggles, the bel- 
hgerent parties refen-ed tbeir claims to the ai'bitrationot Sparta. Solon 
pleaded his country's cause before the arbitrators, and ui^ed (among 
other nrgunients in favor of the Athenian title t« Snlamis) thai the Sa- 
iaminiana buried their dead in the Athenian fashion, turning their faces 
to the west, and not to the east, as the Megarians did; and also that 
they had separate tombs for each body, whereas the Megarians put 
several, bodies into one tomb. Ha urged also that Salamis was called 
Ionian in some of the Delphic oracles. A further story is told, that he 
inserted a line in the catalogue of ships in tha second book of tlie Iliad, 
which is now read thus : — 

Atac S' Ik la^e/iimc uysv ivomWena vijaf, 
Sr^ae 6' dyuv iv' 'A6ipaiav fdroiro ^u^ojysf. 
The second of these lines is said to have been SoIoq's interpolation, tfl 
prove that Salamis was, even so early as the Trojan war, subject to, or 
at least connected with Athens; and some critics have thought that the 
spuriousness of the line appears from other passages of Homer, where 
the Salaminiftus ara made to oeeupy a station separate from thoAthe- 
nians. {See Heyne'a learned note to Iliad, II. 558^ The Meprians are 
said to have contended for a different reading in Homer, which estab- 
lished their own connection with Salamis. Judgment was given by the, 
arbitrators in favor of Athens. 

The cap which ^.Eaeliines went out with was, ns Demosthenes hints 
{below, p. 190), an afleoted imitation of Solon, 
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only here acted he so, but on his arrival there he never 
uttered the name of the place which ha came to negotiate 
about And so he himself reported to you; for you must 
lemember his ■saying — "I too had something to say about 
Amphipolis, but I omitted it, to give Demosthenes an oppor- 
tunity of taking up the subject " — I came forward and said, 
that he h-id iett nothing for me that he wished to say to 
Philip, for he would sooner give a part of his blood than 
a part of hia speech to any one. The fact, I apprehend, was 
— having received money, he could say nothing on the other 
Bide of the question to Phihp, who had paid him on purpose 
that he might not restore Amphipolis. Here — take and read 
these elegiacs of Solon, and let the jury see, that Solon ab- 
horredimen like the defendant. 

Not to speak with the hand folded, .^Miines — not that — 
but to perform your embassage with the hand folded, is need- 
ful. You, after extending and holding it open yonder and 
disgracing your countrymen, talk pompously here, and, hav- 
ing got up and spouted some wretched phrases, imagine you 
can escape punishiaent for all these grievous crimes, if you 
put a cap on your head and walk about and abuse me. 

Kead, if you please: 

Our city everlastingly shall stand; 

80 Jupiter and all the Gode command : 

Athenian Pallaa lende her guardian aid, 

She of the mighty Father, heavenly Maid. 

Tet the fair city breedeth for her bane 

A ganeratiotl covetous and vain, 

Ill-minded stateamen, who shall yet he tried 

In many Borrows to rebuke their pride ; 

Insatiable, in riot they devour 

The fleeting pleasures ot the festnl hour. 

Indulge their lustfal appetence of gain, 

And apni'ing neither sacred nor profane. 

By spoil and rapine thrive, nor hold in awe 

Omniscient Themis and her holy law, 

Who sifa in watchful silence, and the day 

Of vengeanije hides, more dreadful for delay. 

Thus on a people creeps the dire disease, 

Till perish all their onoient liberties : 

Or eivil etriie or warfare is at hand. 

To waste the youthful promise of the land. 

A factious race the sword shall overthrow ; 

Who ivro!:g their friends ore pillaged by the foe. 
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Over the country these misfortunes brood : 
The poor meanwhile, a hapless mviltitud^ 
Are drngg'd to foreign shores and long exile, 
To slavery sold, and bound in fetters vile. 
The common Pest of all comes home to each ; 
Ho door can guard him from the Fury's reaoh ; 
She leaps the lofty Mrall ; hide where he 'wilt, 
In cell or chamber, she shall find liira fltitt 
Fain am I thus, Atheuiacis, to advise. 
What evils under Anarchy arise, 
How Discipline the [iiiblie weal maintains. 
Curbs wiohed men with penance and with ohoina ; 
How she can tame the wild, Ihe proud put low. 
And wither miealiief ere to strength it grow ; 
How straighten crooked Justice, aud assuage 
The might of passion and unruly rage : 
Under her sway confusion, discord ceaso. 
And men abide in fellowship and peace.' 

' These are not from, the Salamis, but Terses of a purely political 
character, addressed to the Athenians during some period of^ discord 
and tronble. The future legislator, preparing the way for that great 
work which has transmitted his name to all ages, endeavors to kmdle 
the flame of patriotism in his countrymen, rebukes the leading states- 
men ibr their selfishness and vicious conduct, and exhorts all classes to 
maintain civil harmony and obedience to the laws. Whether this was 
the whole poem, or is but an extract, we can not determine. There 
are errors in the text, and some Yeraes manifestly lost. Pabst.m his 
version, which is in liexameter and pentameter, leaves the hiatuses as 
be finds them. I have takea a different course, and have not kept so 
close to the original as he. Francis h^ given a spirited vension, which 
I subjoin: — 

Nor Jove supreme, whose secret will is Fate, 

Hor tie blest Gods have dooni'd th' Athenian Stato ; 

For Pallas, with her Father's glories crown'd, 

Spreads the protection of her JE^is round. 

Bnfc dire Corruption wide extends its sway ; 

Athenians hear its dictates, and obey. 

Oppressive demagogues our counsels guide. 

Though various mischiefs wait to quell their pride. 

Untaught with cheerful appetite to taste 

The calm delights that crown the temperate feast, 

A lust of gold their restless bosoms fires; 

A lust of gold their guilty schemes inspires. 

Vain are all laws, or human or divine. 

To guard tha puhJic wealth, or sacred shrine, 

While private life is fill'd with mutual fraud. 

By Justice and her sacred laws unawed. 

Silent she sits, the past^ the present views, 

And in her own good time tue guilty scene pursues. 
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You hear, O Atheoiana, what Solon declares of such men, 
and of the gods who (he says) protect the commonwealth. 
I'or myself, I lieheve as I hope, that his statement is eternally 
true ; that the gOiSs do indeed protect our commonwealth : 
and in some sort I believe, that all which has taken place 
upon this audit has been a manifestation to the common- 
wealth of divine benevolence. Only see : — A man who has 
grossly violated his duty as embassador, who has given up 
places in which the gods had ought to be worshiped by you 
and your allies, disfranchised an accuser who obeyed his chal- 
lenge.' To what end? That he may obtain neither pily 
nor pardon for his own offenses. Further, in accumng that 
person he chose to speak ill of me, and again before the 

Tims otiiar Blatei! their moi-tal woand receive, 

Aud servile oboins their Eree-bovn sons enslave; 

Sedition rages; wnta, long-slumbering, rise. 

And the loved youth in prime of beauty dies ; 

For soon tbe foe lays waete that hnpless stat«, 

"Where joyle^ Discord dwells, und foul Debate. 

For the poor wretch n harder lot remnius. 

Sold like a slave to pine in foreign chains. 

HJB proper woes the nitin of iveaTth await, 

Bound o'er liis walla, mid thunder ftt his gate ; 

Close on th' nahappy fugitive they press. 

And And him in hia ohani bar's HaA I'eoess. 

Thus my good genius apeate, and bids advise. 

The sons of Athena to be j nat and wise ; 

To mark attentive what a streom of woes 

Fi'om civil discord and contention flows ; 

What bennteous order shines, where Justice reigns. 

And binds tlie aons of Violence in chains ; 

Folly, of thousand forms, before her ffie^ 

And in the bud the flowering mischief dies. 

She guides the judge's sentence, quells the proud. 

And midst sedition's rage appalls the crowd i 

"Willie clanioroua Faction and Contention cease, 

And man ia blest withHappineas and Peace. 
' When the embassador presented himself to the Logietai ti> pass his 
au^it, it was in effect a challenge to any of his fellow-citizens wlio 
thought proper to come forward and noeuee him, Sohaefer explains it 
differentiy; "Sensum pulehre intellexit JIarlilandaB, citans p. 434. 
Oratordicit.TlDiBroImmnonBpontosuS, non iit petulantem syeoplinn- 
tarn, sed rogatam ab nmieia invitatumqne n boms cirihus ad ncousan- 
dum jEachinem prodjisse." Shilleto followa iiim, interpreting inaiiaieai 
"to get up to speak when called upon." I scarcely think it can boar 
such a meaning, unless connected with other words. In the passage 
cited from. p. 434, it is iTranoicai. naXoi-^cvo^. 
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people he threatened to prefer indictments and the like.- For 
what purpose? That when I accuse him, who thoroughly 
know his villainies and have closely watched them all, I may 
be received by you with the utmost indulgence. Furthei-- 
more, by pushing off his trial during all the former period he 
has been led on to a crisis, at wliich, out of regard to future 
consequences, if to nothing else, it is neither safe nor possible 
for you to let him escape punishment for his bribery.' You 
ought indeed, O Athenians, at all times to execrate and to 
punish men guilty of corruption and treason; but now it will 
be most especially seasonable and for the common benefit of 
all mankind. For a plague, O Athenians, has fallen upon 
Greece, a grievous and^vere one, that requires some extraor- 
dinary good fortune and carefulness on your part. The nota- 
bles intousted with the administration of state affairs are be- 
laying their own liberty, unhappy men, and bringing upon 
themselves a voluntary servitude, which they call friendship 
and intimacy and connection with Philip, and .other flattering 
names : the rest of the people and the authorities (whatever 
they are) in the several states, who ought to punish those men 
and put them instantly to death, so far from doing any thing 
of the kind, admire and envy them, and would like eveiy one 
to be 'a h ■ pla 

Th f kind of ambition, men of Athens, 

n bu h o b ay had destroyed the sovereignty and 
na n of h Thessalians, and is at this moment 

s a ay b rt r ; for the citadels of some of them 

ar a n d by M. ed nians. It has entered Peloponnesus, 
and used h ma^ a ea in Elis ; and with such frenzy and 

' The skill of tbe orator in this pasaage is worthy of obser motion. 
There were three poiiifB greatly to the advantage of bis opponent, as he 
oouidnot fail to see: Jirsti the snoeflssfulproueedingngainetTimarohus; 
saeondly, the invidtoaa cliaraeter of the prasent proeecntiou, being 
ag^unat a coileogne vith whom he had acted harmoniously in the be- 
ginning ; thirdly, ths length of time whieh had elapsed since the eom- 
mission of the supposed offense. DemoEthones, briefly adverting to 
these points, tnrns tliem sliillfully to his own account, without any labo- 
rious argument, and withoat any nppearanca of doubt as to the eftaot 
which they might produea on the minds of liis hearers. He then 
launehea out into that splendid description of tha state of Greece, and 
the baneful effects of subservience to Philip, (beginning vomnia yitp £i 
Hvipei, 'A^wa'o'i)''''''^!' has been praised by most eritios, and especially 
bj Pliny, IX. Epist. ao. 
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madness did it inspire those wretched people, that, to get do- 
minion over each other and gi'atify Phihp, they would spilt the 
blood of their kindred and fellow-countiymen. And it stops 
not even here. It entered into Arcadia, and has turned every 
thing there upside down ; and now many of the Arcadians, 
(who ought like yourselves to be eminently proud of freedom, 
for the only indigenous people arc you and they,) hold Philip 
in admiration, and set him up in brass, and crown him ; and 
to complete all, should he visit Peloponnesus, they have pass- 
ed resolutions to receive him in their cities. The Aleves have 
done the same. By Ceres, if one must speak in earnest, these 
matters require no little precaution ; as the plague, advancing 
in a circle, has entered, men of Athens, even here. Wliile 
then you are yet in safety, be on your guai'd, and punish with 
infamy the persons who first introduced it ; or dse, see that 
my words be not deemed to have been wisely spoken, when 
you have no longer any resource. 

See you not, O men of Athens, how notable and striking 
an example the poor Olynthians are ; who owe their destruc- 
tion, unhappy men, to nothing so much as to conduct of this 
kind? Ton may discover' it plainly by what has befallen 
them. "When they had only four hundred horse, and were 
not more than five thousand altogether in number, the Chal- 
cidians not yet beii^ till united, although the Lacedjemonians 
attacked them with a considerable army and fleet, — for of 
course you know that the Lacediemonians had the command 
(so to speak) both of sea and land at that period, — notwith- 
standing the attack of so mighty a force, they lost neither 
their city nor a single fortress, but even won many battles, 
and killed three of the enemy's generals, and at last put an 
end to the war upon their own terms.* But when certain 
men had begun to receive bribes, and the multitude, through 
stupidity or through ill fortune rather, regarded them as 
more trustworthy than their honest counselors, when Las- 
thenes roofed his house with timber given from Macedonia, 
and Euthycrates fed herds of kine without paying a price to 
any one, and one man came with sheep, another with horses, 
and the mass of the people, against whom these treasons were 



' This, ns well as several ot}ier Btatsmente of DemoatheneB on tha 
subject of Olyiithus, is not in exact Bccordanee TTtth thfl truth of hi*- 
tovy. See vol j. Appentlis I. 
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committed, instead of being incensed or calling for punisbment 
of the traitors, looked on thera with respect and admiration, 
honored and esteemed them for manliness, — when things pro- 
ceeded thus far and corruption got the ascendency, although 
they posseGsed a thousand horge and 'were more than ten thou- 
sand in number, and you sent to their assistance ten thousand 
mercenaries and fifty galleys and four thousand citizens he- 
sides, all of it could not save them ; before a year of the war 
had expired, the betrayers had lost all the dties in Chalci- 
dice; Phihp could no longer be at the call of the betrayers, 
and was puzzled what he should first take possession of. Five 
hundred horse, betrayed by their own leaders, did Philip cap- 
ture with all their arms, such a number as no mortal ever did 
before. And the perpetrators of all this were not ashamed to 
look at the sun, or at the earth (their country) on which they 
stood, or at her temples or sepulchres, or at the infamy that 
upon such doings was sure to follow. So mad and senseless, 
Athenians, are people i-endei-ed by the taking of bribes I 
You therefore, you the people, must be wise, and not perinit 
such practJces, but punish them by public sentence. It would 
indeed be monstrous, if, having passed so many severe resolu- 
tions against the betrayers of Olynthus, you should fail to pun- 
isli criminals in your own country. Eead me the decree con- 
cerning the Olynthiana. 

[The Decree.'] 
These resolutions, men of the jury, -^ ou ha^ e m the opinion 
of all people, whether Greek or barbarnn, iighteously and 
nobly passed against traitors and miscreants Since therefore 
the acceptance of bribes pre'cedes such practices, and it is on 
that account that people are found to commit sndi acts, 
whomsoever you see accepting bribes, men of Athens, look 
upon bim as a traitor. If one person betiajs opportunities, 
another measures, another troops, each of yow, I take it, ruins 
that of which he has the management : hut all persons of this 
kind ought equally to be detested. Tou, O Athenians, are 
the only people in the world who upon, such matters may 
lake examples from home, and imitate in action the fore- 
fathers wliom you justly praise. Though the battles, the 
campaigns, the adventures, by which they were renowned, 
there is no occasion for imitating, since for the present you 
12 
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are at peace, imitate at least their wisclom. This there is al- 
■ways need for, and a wise judgment ia not a whit more trou- 
blesome or irltsome than a foolish one : each of you will sit 
here for as long a time, whether by a right decision and ver- 
dict upon the case he improves the condition of the common-, 
wealth and acts worthily of your forefathei's, or by an improp- 
er decision he damages the public interests and acts unworthi- 
ly of yotir forefathers. What then was their judgment upon 
such a case? Take and read this inscription, clerk. You 
ought to know, that the acts which yon regaid with apathy 
are such as your ancestors have passed capital sentence upon. 
Read. 

{The Jnscriptwn.'^ 

You iicar, men of Athens, the inscription declaring Arth- 
mius the son of Pythonax of Zelea to be an enemy and a foe 
to the people of Athens and their allies, himself and all his 
race. On what account ? Because he brought the gold of the 
barbarians among the Greeks. You may see then, as it ap- 
pears froni this, that jour forefathers were anxious to prevent 
even strangers being hired to injure Greece ; while you make 
no provision even to prevent your fellow-citizens doing wrong 
to the state. 

Oh, but this inscription stands in some ordinary place ! 
No. While the whole of yonder citadel is sacred and of con- 
siderable extent, it stands on the right by the great bronze 
statue of Pallas, which the republic offered up as the chief 
memorial of their war with the barbarians, the Greeks having 
given tliQ money. At that time then justice was so revered, 
so honorable was it to punish people who did such things, 
that the same station was appropriated to the prize-offering of 
the goddess and the sentence against offenders of that kind; 
now all is mockery, impunity, disgrace, unless you repress 
these extravagant liberties to-day. 

I think therefore, ye men of Athens, you will do right to 
imitate your ancestors, not in one point only, but in the 
whole series of their conduct. They — ^I am sure you liave all 
heaiii the story — after Callias the son of Hipponicus had 
negotiated that peace^ which is in the mouths of all men, 
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providing tbat the king should not approach within a day's 
ride of the sea-coast, nor sail with a vessel of war within the 
Chelidonian islands and Cyanean i-oeks, because it appeared 
that he had talien gifts on his embassy, they fined him fifty 
talents at his audit, and were near putting him to death. 
Yet no man can say, that the commonwealth has ever made a 
better peace either before or after; but it was not that they 
looked at. For that they considei-ed was owing to their own 
valor and the reputation of the commonwealth ; while the 
taking or not taking of money depended on the diBposition of 
the embassador 5 they expected therefore of any man who en- 
tered on public duties, that he should show a disposition for 
honesty and integrity. Tour ancestors thus considered bribe- 
taking BO inimical and injurious to the state, that they would 
not suffer it upon any occasion or in any person ; but you, O 
Athenians, though you have seen that the same peace has de- 
molished the walls of your allies and is building the houses 
of your embassadors, that it has taken away the possessions 
of the commonwealth and has earned for these men what they 
never imagined even in a dream, have not spontaneously put 
these men to death, but require an accuser, and hear on their 
trial persons whose crimes are actually beheld by all. 

But one needs not confine one's self to ancient events, nor by 
such examples incite yon to vengeance, for in the time of you 
tliat are here present and still living many have been brought 
to justice ; the rest of whom I will pass by, and mention only 
one or two, sentenced to death upon an embassy which has 
wrought far less mischief to the state than this. Take and 
read me this decree. 

ITke Deei-ee.] 

According to this decree, men of Athens, you condemned 
to death those embassadors, of whom one was Epicrates,' a 

' Thia (though Pnbst tiiinka otharwiae) muet be tlie some Epioratsa 
referi'adto in AtheufGus {vi. 229, 261),wl)eL'eit is aaid, tbat he received 
divers presents ftom the Persian Mng, and paid him the coarsest flat- 
tery; and even ventured to say (partly in joke, no doubt) tbat there 
ought to ba an annual election, not ol nine avohone, but of nine em- 
bassadors to tlie king. The 'writer eipreases his wonder that the 
Atlieniana should not have brought him to trial; whioli seems not to 
agree with thia passage of Demostlieuea; but he may have been igao- 
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man (as I hear from my elders) of good clmraeter, who was 
on many occasions aervicealiie to the state, one of those that 
marched from Pirsews' and restored the democracy, and gen- 
erally a friend to the people. However, none of tliese things 
helped htm; and justly: for one who undertakes to manage 
Buch important concei'ns should not be honest by halves, nor 
take advantage of your confidence to do greater mischief, but 
should never do you any wrong at all wiUfully. 

Well : if these men have left undone any part of what 
those have been sentenced to death for, kill me this very mo- 
ment. Just see. " Since those men," it says,^ " aeted con- 
trary to their instructions on the embassy :" and this is the 
first of the charges. And did not these act contrary to their 
instructions? Did not the decree say, "for the Athenians and 
allies of the Athenians," and did not these men exclude the 
Phodans expressly from the treaty'? Did not the decree or- 
der them to swear the magistrates in the states, and did not 
they swear the persons whom Philip sent to them? Did not 
the decree say, that they should nowhere meet Philip alone, 
and did not they incessantly hold private conferences with 
him? "And some of them were convicted of making fals^ 
reports in the council" — ay, and these men before the people 
too, and by what evidence? — for this is the grand point — By 
the facts themselves; for surely the very reverse of what they 
reported has taken place. " And sending false intelligence by 
letter," it says. So have these men. " And calumniating the 
allies and taking bribes." — ^Weli; instead of calumniating, say, 
having completely ruined ; and this surely is far more dread- 
ful than calumniating. With respect to the having taken 
bribes, I can only say, if they denied it, proof would have been 
necessary ; since they confess it, they should have been led off 
to pu moment surely.^ 

' When Thrnsjbnlns and liis baud of eailes niarohed from Piiyle, and 
occupied the Pirseus, until by consent of the LaeedEsmoniftaB the Thirty 
TyranCa were expelled, and popular goyemment restored »t Athens. 

" ThedeeraeoFcondanmation against Epiorataa and liie noeompUoeB. 
PiiGSBges from this are coutraetad with the ohargee ngaiuat .^chines. 

' See Keieke's Index iirdyeiv and dira-yay^. And the ArohiBologioal 
Dictionary, onder title 'Eiidciftf. By the Athenian law, if a man con- 
fessed hia crime, or waa canght in the f&ati^fiagranle delido), he might 
in some cases have immediate puniajiment inflicted by the magistrate ; 
not as iu our law, which requires proof of such facts to be given on 
the trial 
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How soy yc then, O Athenians? Under theso circum- 
stances, you being the descendants of these men, yourselves 
being some of them still living, will you endure that Epicrates, 
the benefactor of the people and the liberator from Pirieus, 
should bB degraded and punished ? — that again lately Thrasf- 
bulus, the son of Thi-asybulus the people's friend, who mardi- 
ed from Phyle and restored the democracy, should have in- 
curred a penalty of ten talents ? — and that the descendant of 
Harmodius and Aristogitoa' and men who have conferred on 
you the greatest benefits, whom, on account of their meritori- 
ous services, you have by law adopted to be partakers of the 
cup and libations in all your temples at the sacrifices, whom 
yoti celebrate and honor equally with your heroes aad gods, 
should all have suffered punishment according to law j and 
that neither mercy nor pity, neither weeping children named 
after your benefactors, nor any thing else should have helped 
them? — and shall the son of Atrometns the pedagogue and 
Glaucothea (the assembler of Bacchanals for perfotmancea 
wliich another priestess has died for,^) shall he, when you 
have caught him, be let off", he, the issue of such parents, 
he that in no single instance has been useful to the state, 
neither himself, nor his father, nor any other of his femily ? 
For what horse, what galley, what expedition, what chorus, 
what state service, what contribution, what present, what feat 
of valor, what thing of the kind has at any time come from 
these men to the republic? Even though he possessed all 
these merits, without the addition that he has been an honest 
and incorrupt embassador, he ought assuredly to suffer death. 
But if he has neither the one nor the other, will you not 
avenge yourselves on him ? Will you not remember what he 

' Wliat person k here ollnded to is not ioown. Tlia reader will 
notloo the peeiiliarity of calling a descendant of one of tliese men n 
descendsint of both. Pahst cit^ other iustaaces. Shilleto commenta 
upon it as foUowa: — 

" The names of those imscalled patriots and worthless men ware bo 
intimately aeeooiated in the minds of an Athenian audience, that tliey 
could hardly be disunited even 3a such a pasBago as the present. The 
reader will probably raoolleot that the heiress of a partnei- in a noted 
firm rejoiced itt the name jtfiss A and B." 

' Ulpian eaya this refers to a woman of the name of Kino, who was 
brought to trial for mixing a love-potion. As to Glaucothea, see ante. 
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said on his accusation, of TimaTdius,' that there was no good 
in P. commonwealth which liad not sinews to stretch against 
malefactors, or in a government where mercy and canvassing 
had greater power than the laws ; and that you ought to have 
no pity either for the mother of Timarchua, an old woman, or 
for hia children or any one else, but consider this, that, should 
you abandon the laws and the constitution, you would find 
none to have pity on yOuraelves. And shall that unhappy 
man remain in infemy, because he saw the drfendant to be a 
criminal, and will yoil allow the defendant to go unscathed ? 
For what reason ? If iE^hines thought fit to demand such 
heavy satisfaction from trespassers against him and his party, 
what should you, sworn judges, demand from such heinous 
trespassers against the state, of whom the defendant is proved 
to be one ? Oh, but our young men will bo all the better for 
that trial! "Well; and this will improve our statesmen, on 
whom the most important chances of the commonwealth de- 
pend. They also need your attention. 

To convince you however, that ho destroyed this man 
Timarchus, not (good heavens !) out of any desire to' make 
your children virtuous, (for they are virtuous already, O 
Athenians ! never may such misfortune befall the common- 
wealth, that her younger membei-s should need Aphohetus 
and Machines to i-eform them !) but because he moved in the 
council, that whoever should be convicted of carrying arms 
DP naval implements to Philip should be punishable with 
death. To prove this, let Ine aak — how long was Timarchus 
a public speaker? A considerable time. Well: during all 
that time .^chines was in the city, and never took umbrage, 
or thought it a shocking matter that such a person should 
open his mouth, until he went to Macedonia and became 
a hireling. Here, take and read me the decree of Timarchus 
itself: 

ITke Decree.] 
You see, Ihc person who proposed on your behalf, that no 
one, on pain of death, should cany arms to Fhihp in time of 
war, has been ruined and disgraced; and this man, who de- 
livered up to Philip tlie arms of your allies, was his accuser, 
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and declaimed upon, prostitution, (0 heaven and earth !) while 
hy him were standing his two brothers-in-law,' at the sight 
of whom you would cry out with astonishment, the odious 
Nicias, who hired himself to Chabriaa to go to Egypt, and 
the accursed Cyrebion, who plays his part in the procesaon 
revels without his mask. Bot this is nothing — he did it 
with his brother Aphobetus before him ! Verity, upon that 
day all the haranguing about prostitution was a flowing up 
the Btreara.^ 

To show you what dishonor our commonwealth lias been 
brought to by this man's wickedness and falsehood, I will 
pass by every thing else, and mention a thing which you all 
know. Fonnerly, men of Athens, what you had decreed was 
looked for by the people of Greece ; now we go about in- 
quiring what the others have resolved, listening what news 
there is of the Ai'cadians, what of the Amphictyons, where 
Philip is about to march, whether he is alive or dead. Is it 
not thus we employ ourselves ? I for my part am afraid, not 
if Philip is olive, but if the abhorring and punishing of 
criminals is dead in the commonwealth. Philip alarms me 
not, if all is sound with you ; but if you allow impunity to 
men who are willing to be hia hirelings, if certain of the 
people in your confidence will plead for these men, and, after 
denying fJl along that they are Philip's agents, will get up 
for them now — this alarms me. How comes it, Eubulu^ 



829 ; this volurao, p. 112. Cvrebion is a nieknftme, derived from KUpjj- 
ffia, bran, denoting a worthtass, good-for-nothing person, Applied to 
Epiovatea, brotber-in-lnw of jDsolunes, not tlie same Epicrates us the 
one mentioned above, p. 20S. jEaohinas describes him as an easy, 
good-natured sort of mitn. 

' Thatis,waa unnatural and absurd, coming from tlie mouth of such 
a person ; perbaps furtber intimadng that the whole trial was a per- 
"' iBtios. The expression -was proverbial; the worda are found 
s, Medea, 411: — 

XUfiovai Jrayat, 

Francis translates' "But all remarks that day upon impudicity ran 
upward like rivers against theiv fountain-heads.'' Pabst; ^eilioh 
jiossen. ««oA an Jenem Tage die Seden, ilber Umucht v>ie Styom-au/K'aris 



ion of iuBti( 
uripides, £1 
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tbit on (he triil of Hegeailiii=i ' who i^ jour coti'*in and on 
thit ct l hne'v bulus lately the nncle of Iiiceratua on the 
inst iOtiDg jon would j ot even hearken to tl en cj,1I and 
on the qneaticn of puni'^hment jou got up yet never spoke 
a word on thtii behalf but begged the juiy to esm l, jouI 
And do you refuse then to got up fw relative? and con 
nection«, but ivill stind up for .^chines, who, when Atisto 
phon was prosecuting Philonicus and through him absailing 
your conduct, joined him in accusing you, and appeared as one 
of your enemies ? And when yon having terrMed the Athe- 
nians, and told them they must immediately go down to 
Pirffius and pay a property tax and make the theatric fund 
a military one, or vote for the measures which this man sup- 
ported and the odious Fhilocratcs moved, it came about that 
the peace was mtide on disgraceful instead of honorable 
terms, and these men by tlieir subsequent misdeeds have 
ruined every thing^ — then is it that you are reconciled? 
And before the people you cursed Philip, and swore witli im- 
precations on your children, that you would like him to be 
destroyed, and now will you help the defeitdaut? How can 
he be destroyed, when you come to the rescue of those who 
take his bribes? Yes! How on earth couM you prosecute 
Mcerocles, because he got the mine-tenanfa* to give him 
twenty drachms each — and indict Cephisophon for embezzle- 
ment of sacred moneys,^ because three days after the time he 

' Hegeailaua, aooording to Ulpian, supported Plutarch of Eretria at 
Athena, and led troops to his aasiatance m Eubceo. 

' On the question of " guilty or not euilty." In many cases, where 
tha Athenian law did not fix tha penalty, the jury had to give a seo- 
ond verdict, to decide what aentenoe should be passed on the oonvict. 

' In the original there is a, naminaliv^s pcniierts, ei — SiSt^dfisvoc — 
07oQi-, after which one would, in the usual course of grammar, havo 
expected knolvaof, instead of mived^ yeveaSai. But ShiUeto well ob- 
serves thai, "probably Demosthenes, at the outaet of the sentence, in- 
tended to signify that Eubnlus bad caused tha peopla, by the alterna- 
tive whiah he suggested, to pass the disgraceful measure ; jet he pru- 
dently thought proper to disguise this aane proceeded under the vague 
language, it so resisted, es|3eoiallv as he could then with more weight 
contrast the anti-Mac edonic feeling which Eubulue had or pretended 
to have evinced, with his becoming reconciled to and advocating the 
Philippizing party." 

• M<eroc&8 seems to have been guilty of some extortion in getting 
money from the lessees of the Laurian mines ; as to which see vol. i., 
Appendix II. 

' Cephisophon may have been a treasurer of some temple, Ta/iia^ 
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paid seven minaa into the bank ; wliile persons who have 
received money, who confess it, who are caught in the fact, 
and proved to have done it on purpose to ruin your allies, 
these, instead of bringing to ti-ial, you desire us to acquit ? 
That the charges in this case are feEuiul, and require & deal of 
prudence and precaution, whereas what you prosecuted those 
men for were laughing matters, will appear from the following 
considerations: — ^There were persons in Elis who plundered 
the public f Very probably. Weil ; were any of those per- 
sons concerned in overthrowing the democracy thei-e lately f 
Not one. Again : while Olynthws existed, there were persona 
of the same kind ? I should think so. Did Olynthus fall 
through them 1 No. At Megara, again, think ye not there 
was a thief or two who pilfered the public moneys I Un- 
doubtedly ! and it has come to light. Which of them caused 
the events which have occurred there ? Not one. What sort 
of people then are they who coinmit these heavy crimes? 
The men who deem themselves of importance enough to be 
called friends and acquaintances of Philip, — men who covet 
command and are invested with civic dignity, and who con- 
sider they ought to be greater than the common people. 
Was not Perilaus tried lately at Megara^ before the Tlirce 

Up/Jv ;tjii5/iur(in', nod had the raauagement of its revemiee, or he may 
have been a mere collector. He would be required by law to pay oar- 
tain moceyB in. his custody into the hank within a given time ; and be- 
ing a defaulter, though for a few days only, ivas liable to a fine or 
ol£er penalty. 

I Philip's attempt on Megara, which appears to have been made in, 
or just before, the year d.o. E4S, is tiiua described by Tliirlwail, Histoiy 
of Greece, vi. IG; — 

"It seems to have been while ho was still ocenpied with the nffairs of 
ThoEsaly, or at least before ha withdrew from the country, that he made 
an attempt in anether quarter, whieli, if it had suooaeded, wonid have 
brought him nearer by a great step to one of his principal objects. 
Megara was at this time, as it had probably oever ceased to bo, divided 
between rival factions, which however seem not to have been so turbu- 
lent aa to prevent it from enjoying a high degree of prosperity, and there 
are indications that its form of government was not unhappily tempered, 
lie old animoeityagainst Athena had perhaps BOW in a great mesBUre 
pnbsided: Philip indeed had his adherents; but there was a etrong 
party which opposed them, and which looked to Athens for protection. 
The contending interests, however, seem not tohavebeen exactly those 
of demooracy and aristocracy or oligai'chy. Philip's leading partisans 
appear to have been aome of the most powerful citiaens, who hoped with 
llJB aid to rise to sovereign [lower, which they would hi^vo been content 
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Hundred, because he had gone to FhiEp ; and did not Ptoso- 
dorus, a, man for wealth, birth, and reputation the first of the 
Megariaiis, come forward and beg him off, and again send 
him out to Philip; and aftei-ward the one came with Kis 
mercenary troops, while the other was cooking up* matters 
in the city ? That is one example. There is nothing, nothing 
in the world, more to be guarded against than allowing any 
one to be e^ted above the people. Don't let me have men 
saved or destroyed at the pleasure of this or that individual ; 
but whoever is saved by his actions, or the contrary, let him 
be entitled to the proper verdict at your hands. That is con- 
stitutional. Besides, many men have on occasions become 
powerful with you ; Callistratus, again, Aristophon, Dio- 
phantus, others before them : but where did they each exer- 
cise their sway? In the popular assembly. In courts of 
justice no man up to the present day has ever had an au- 
thority greater than yourselves or the laws or your oaths. 
Then don't suffer this man to have it now. To show you 
that it will be more reasonable to take sucL precaution than 



.. Donspii-noy for the purpose of placing the city in Philip's bonde, nnd 
iiad opened a correspoiidence with him, in which he employed another 
M^arian, Feritans, aa hia agent. Ferilnus was brought to trial for hie 
nnftuthorized dealings witli a foreign coort, but was acquitted through 
the influence of Ptieodorus, who sect bim again to obtain a hody of 
Macedonian troops, irhilo he himself staid to prepare for their recep- 
tion atHegara. The plot appeal's to have been baffled by eomeuBasa- 
ally vigorous measures of die Athenians, It is difficult to determine 
whether on expedition which they wade about this time to their 
frontier on the side of Dcymus and Pimaatus was connected with these 
movements at Megarn ; and equally uncertain, though perhaps more 
probable, that it was on this occasion Phocion was sent, at the request 
of their Megarian partisans, to guard the city. Tliough he conld not 
secure it from treachery within, he took the most effectonl precautions 
against a surprise from without; he fortified Nicjea, and again annex- 
ed it to the city by two long walls. However this may be, the at- 
tempt of Rceodorus failed, and Philip's hopes in this quarter were for 
the time frustrated," 

'In the original the literal esp'ression is, "cheese-making. "The same 
metaphor is used by Aristophanes, and very likely it was common. So 
we are in the habit of saying familiarly, "to hatch a plot," " to concoct," 
" to dress up," and the like. Pabst : to groase Vertcirruni/ anricklele. 
Auger: " intrignitp our Itii," Francis: "had totally changed the oivil 
constitution of his country;" which is wide of the meaning. 
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to put cotiiidcncc in these men, I will read you an oracle of 
the gods, who always protect the commonwealth far better 
than her statesmen. Bead the verses : 

[The Orade-I 

You heai", O Athenians, what tlie gods admonish you. If 
now they have given you this response during a time of war, 
they mean that you should beware of your generals ; for the 
generals are conductors of war: but if after the conclusion 
of peace, tbey mean your chief statesmen ; for they hare the 
lead, theiv counsels you follow, by them are you in danger of 
being deceived. 

And you are told by the oraCle to hold the commonwealth 
together, so thai all may have one mind, and not cause grati- 
fication to the enemy. Think ye now, O Athenians, that the 
preserving, or the punishing, of a man who has done all this 
mischief would cause gratification to Philip? I think the 
preserring. The orade however says, you should do your 
best to prevent the enemy i-ejoidng. So it exhorts all with 
one mind to punish those who have in any way been subser- 
vient to the enemy: Jupiter, Dione, all the gods. They that 
intend you evil are outside, their supporters are inside; the 
business of the former is to give bi-ibes, of the latter to receive, 
and get off those who have received them. 

Besides, even by human reasoning one may see, that the 
most mischievous and dangerous of all things is, to. suffer a 
leading statesman to become attached to those who. have not 
the Eam.e objects with the people. Consider by what means 
Philip has become master of every thing, and by what means 
he has achieved the greatest of his works. By purchasing suc- 
cess from those who would sell it; by corrupting and excit- 
ing the ambition of leading statesmen : by such means. Both 
these however it is in your power, if you please, to render in- 
effective to-day : if to one class of men you will not listen, 
when they plead for people of this kind, but show that they 
have no authority with you (for now they say they have au- 
thority) : and if you will punish him that has sold himself, and 
this shall be seen by all. 

With any man you might well be ivroth, O Athenians, who 
had done such deeds, and sacrificed allies and friends and op- 
portunities, which make or mar the fortunes of every people, 
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but ■with none more strongly or more justly than the defen- 
dant, A man who took his place with the mistrustera of 
Philip — who firat and singly discovered him to be the com- 
mon enemy of all the Greeks, and then de&eited and turned 
traitor, and has suddenly become a supporter of Philip — caa 
it be doubted that auch a man deserves a thousand deaths ? 
The truth of these etat^ments he himself will not ha able to 
gainsay. "Who is it that brought Isehander to you in the 
beginning, whom he represented to have come hero from the 
country's friends in Arcadia ?. Who cried out, that Philip was 
packing^ Greece and Peloponnesus, while you were sleeping ? 
Who was it that made those line long orations before the 
assembly, and read the decree of Miltiades and Themistocles, 
and the young men's oath in the temple of Agiauros P Was 
it not this man? Who persuaded you to send embassies' 
almost to the Red Sea, urging that Greece was plotted against 
by Philip, and that it became you to foresee it and not 
abandon the interests of the Greeks ? Was not the mover of 
the decree Eubulus, and the envoy to Peloponnesus the de- 
fendant .^Ischines ? What he may have talked and harangued 
about when he got thei-e, is best known to himself ; but what 
he reported to you I am sure you all remember. Several 
times in his speech he called Philip a barbarian and a pest,^ 
and told you the Arcadians were delighted that the Athenian 
commonwealth was now attending to her affairs and rousing 
herself. But what most of all had. made him indignant, he 
said, — coming home he met Atrestidas on his way from 
Philip's court, and there were about thirty women and chil- 
dren walking with Iiim ; and he was astonished, and asked 
one of the travelers who the man was, and who the crowd 



' /maKeBu/^crydat. Eeiska : "oonTaeare, compilar , 
feroire. tanquam fores aolentfurtarn^timauferre featinantes. Senlen- 
tia ast: alia Peloponnesi oppida ex afiis Bibi devinoire et In Bervitutam 
pertrahota." Auger: " euvahieaoii" Fi'ancie: "pillaging." Perhaps 
it rather means " paeking against ydn," as in the oration on the Cher- 
Bonaae, p. 91, — ouaKsvaC^ai 'TdvTa; dv8p6xovi M' i>/iSc. 

' Athenian youths, before they were enrolled in the rerister of oit- 
izane, underwent a soratiny with, regni-d to their birth and other mat- 
ters. If approved, they received a ehield andlnnoe, and took a solemn 

oath in the temple of A^laurpe, dai" '' " ' " ' — '"' " ~ 

bonnd themeelveB to defend their c< 
Bpeot all her oiTil and religious insti 

' Si> I'abst and Francis vettder il-Uictropa. Anger 
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that followed him ; but when he heard that these were Olyn- 
thian captives, whom Atrestidas was bringing away as a pres- 
ent from Fhilip, he thought it shocking, and wept, and he- 
wailed the miserable pondition of Greece, that she should re- 
gard such eaiamitous events with indifference. And he ad- 
vised you to send persons to Arcadia to denounce the agents 
of Philip ; for he heard, he said, from his friends, that if the 
commoHwealth would turn their attention to it and send an 
embassy, they would be punished. Such was then hb lan- 
guage, honorable indeed, O Athenians, and worthy of the 
state. But aller he had gone to Macedonia, and beheld this 
Fhilip, the enemy of himself and the Greeks, was it like or 
similar^ Very far from it. He said you were not to re- 
member your ancestors, not to talk of trophies or succor any 
one i and he was surprised at the men who advised you to 
consult with the Greeks about peace with Philip, as if any 
one else had to be persuaded on a question that concerned you 
alone ; and that Philip himself was (O Hercules !) a thorough 
Greek,' an eloquent speaker, a warm friend of Athens, and 
that there were some men in the city so unreasonable and per- 
s not to be ashamed of abosmg him and calling him a 



Is it possible that the same man, after having made the 
former speeches, could Lave ventured to make these, without 
having been corrupted? But further; is there a man who, 
after having then execrated Atrestidas on account of the wo- 
men and children of the Olynthians, could have endured now 
to co-operate with Philocrates, who brought free-bom Olyn- 
thian women hithei- for dishonor, and is so notorious for his 
abominable life, that I have no need to say any thing scan- 
dalous or offensive about him, but let me only say that Philoc- 
rates brought women, you and the by-standers know al! tho 
rest, and feel pity, I am stu^, for those poor unhappy creatures, 
whom .^chines pitied not, nor wept for Greece on their ac- 
count, that among an allied people they should be outraged by 
the embassadors. 

But he will shed tears for himself, such an embassador as 

'Auger: "le meilleur ami des Greoa." And soPranoiB; '*bestaf- 
feotad to Greece." But it rather has reference, I tliink. to tlje chnrae- 

ter and mannera of Philip, and perhaps also to ]ii3 parentage. Shilluto: 
"a moat genuine Greek." 
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he has been: perhaps he ■will bring forward his children and 
raounftliem up on the bar. But remember, ye men of the 
jury — against his children — that you had many fiiends and 
allies, whose children are wanderers, roaming about in beg- 
gary, having suffered cruel injuries through this man ; who are 
far more deserving of your compassion than the sons of such 
a malefiictor and ti-aitorj aod that these, men, by adding to 
the treaty the words "and to Lis posterity," have deprived 
your children even of their hopes. Against his own teal's 
harden yourselves by reflecting, that you have in your power 
a man who bade you send accusers into Arcadia against the 
agents of Philip. Now then you need not send an embassy 
to Peloponnesus, or go a long journey, or incur traveling ex- 
penses, but only advance each of you up to the bar here, 
and give your righteous and just verdict for your country 
against a man, who, (O heaven and earth!) after having de- 
claimed, as I told you in the outset, about Marathon, Salamis, 
battles, and trophies, all of a sudden, when he had set foot 
in Macedonia, used the very oppoate language — that you 
should not remember your ancestor, not talk of trophies, 
not succor any one, not deliberate in conjunction with the 
Greeks, but should almost dismantle your city walls. Surely 
more disgraceful language has never at any period of time 
been spoken among you. For what Greek or barbarian is there 
BO stupid, so uninformed, so bitter an enemy of our state, who, 
if the question were asked — " Tell me, of this present land 
and country of Greece is there a part which would have had 
the name, or been occupied by the Greeks who now possess it, 
if the heroes of Marathon and Salamis, our ancestors, had liot 
enacted those feats of valor on their behalf?" — there is not 
one, I am certain, who would not answer, " Ho ; it must 
all have been taken by the barbarians I" Persons that even 
an enemy would not rob of their praise and honor, are you 
their descendants, I say, forbidden to remember by ^schines, 
for the sake of his own pelf? And observe, other advantages 
are not shared in by the dead, but praise for glorious actions 
is the peculiar property of those who have died in achieving 
it; for then even envy opposes them no longer; and tho 
defendant, for depriving them of this, deserves now to be 
deprived of his rank, and you will do well to inflict this 
punishment upon liira on behalf of your ancestors. But by 
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su I 1 ng e yo n eant Tihle f ti e d d of u 
an «&to y u mad p 1 and ha o w th. y u t ng j u 
u n d all on ff 4.nd out of all th j u la d 

owne and li m a on de able [ ersonag Fo ] ga n 

Before he had wronged the state so grievously, he acknowl- 
edged that he had been a clerk and was under obligation to 
you for electing him, and he behaved himself with decency ; 
but since he has wrought such infinite mischief, he has drawn 
uphis eyebrows, andifany one says, "the ex-clerk .^Jlachines," 
he ia at once his enemy, and says he has been slandered ; and 
he traverses the market with his rob« down to his ankles, 
walking as, stately as Pythocles, puffing out bia cheeks, one of 
the friends and acquaintances of Philip for you, — that's what 
he is now, — one of those that would bo i-id of the people, and 
regard the present establishment as a raging sea:^ he that 
formerly ivorshiped the dining-hall !^ 

Let me now recapitulate to you, in what manner Philip 
ontmaii<BUvred you by getting these abominable men to assist 
him. It is well worth your while to examine and look into 
the whole artifice. At first when he wanted peace, his do- 
minions being pillaged by corsairs, and his ports having been 
closed so that he could enjoy none of their advantages, he sent 
those men who made such friendly declarations in his name, 
Neoptolemus, Aristodemus, Ctesiphon ; but after we embas- 
sadors had been with him, he engaged the defendant's services 
directly, to second and support the beastly Philocrates, and to 
overpower us whose intentions were honest ; and ho composed 
a letter to you, through which he mainly expected to obtain 
peace. Yet even this did not enable him to do any thing 
important against you without destroying the Phocians ; and 
that was not easy ; for his affairs had been brought as it were 
by accident to such a critical point, that either it was impos- 

' Literally: "storm end madness." Frnncie; " confusion and mad- 
neaa." Pab.it ; ein mldss Geliimmel laid sinnloee HasersL See ante, 
p. 15B. Compare also Psalm !xv. 1 : " Who stilleth the raging of the 
sea : and the noise of his wares, and the madness of the people. And 
Shabspeare, Coriolano), Act IIL Seeno I ; — 

Will you hence 

Before tie tog return ! -whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o'orhoar 
What they are iised to bear. 
= See ante, p. 130. 
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sible for him to accomplish any of his objects, or he must 
cominit falsehood and peijury, and have all men, Greeks and 
barbarians, witnesses of his baseness. For should he accept 
the Fhocians as allies, and take the oaths to them in conjunc- 
tion with you, it became necessary at once to break his oatla 
to the Thesaalians and Thebans, the latter of whom he had 
sworn to assist in subjugating Bceotia, tiie for^ier in restoring 
the PylEcan congress. Should he refuse to accept them, (as in 
fa«t he did refuse,) he thought you would not suffer him to 
pass, but would send forces to Thermopylae, as, but for be- 
ing overreached, you would have done, and in that case he 
reckoned it would be impossible to pass. This indeed there 
was no need for him to be informed by others ; he had hia 
own testimony to the fact : for the first time when he van- 
quished the Phocians, and overthrew their mercenniy troops 
and their chieftain and general Onomarchus, when no people 
in the world, Greek or barbarian, succored the Phocians but 
you, so far from passing the strait or accomplishing any of 
his objects by the passage, he could not even approach it. 
He was certain therefore, I take it, that now when Thessaly 
was quarreling with him, — the PLerieans for example I'cfused 
to join his march, — when the Thebacs were getting the worst 
and had lost a battle, and a trophy had been erected over 
them, it was impossible to pass, if you sent forces, or to 
attempt it with impunity, unless he had recourse to some 
artifice. " How then shall I escape open falsehood, and effect 
all my objects without the imputation of perjury ? How? In 
this way — if I can find some Athenian citizens to decdve 
the Athenians ; for that disgrace will not devolve upon me." 
Therefore his embassadors gave you notice, that Philip would 
not accept the Phocians for allies ; but these men explained 
it to the people thus — that it was notproper for Philip openly 
to accept the Phocians for allies, on account of the Thebans 
and Tliessalians ; but if he got things into his hands and 
obtained the peace, he would then do exactly what we should 
now desire him to agree to. By such promises and lures he 
obtained peace from you, excluding the Phocians ; but he had 
next to prevent your sending succor to Thermopylce, for the 
chance of which even then your fifty galleys were lying at 
anchor, so that, if Philip advanced, you might oppose him. 
" Well ? what contrivance shall 1 have again about this V 
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To deprive you of youi" opportunities, and bring mattei-a sud- 
denly upon you,' so tliat, even if you wislied, you should not 
be able to march fi'om home. It was managed by these men 
accordingly, it appeare. I, as you have heard several times, 
was unable to depart earlier, and though I hired a vessel, 
I was prevented from setting sail. But it was nec^sary also 
that the Phociana should pat confidence in Fhilip, and volun- 
tarily surrendei- themselves, so that no delay might intervene, 
and no hostile decree come from you. " Well then ; it shall 
be reported by the Athenian embassadors, that the Phociana 
are to be saved, so that even those who mistrust me will 
deliver themselves up, relying on the embassadors: the Athe- 
nians themselves I will send for, that they, believing all their 
objects to be secured, may pass no adverse vote ; and these 
men shall cany such reports and assurances from me, that un- 
der no circumstances will they be induced to stir." 

In this manner and by such contrivances, through men 
doomed themselves to destruction, was every thing brought to 
ruin i for immediately, instead of seeing Thespise and Plattea 
re-established, you heard that Orchomenus and Coronea were 
enslaved; instead of Thebes being humbled and her pride 
and insolence abated, the fortifications of your allies tlie 
Phocians were being razed to the ground, the persons razing 
them vrere the Thebans, who by ..Sschinea in his speech had 
been scattered into villages. Instead of Euboea being given 
to you as a compensation for Amphipolis, Philip is even es- 
tablisliing places in Eubcea to attacl: you from, and is con- 
tinually forming designs upon Gertestus and Hegara. Instead 

' So it ia well esjilained byRaiake in. liia Indes, under irpinTunai, — 
"repents admovere, immittere, iitcopiaa, quibus eum oppfimas." 'Aj-o- 

EovTac refers not to any psrtieular persons, as the Athenian ambaaaadoi-s, 
ut generally to Philip and all his party — "that they should bring," 
&a. ; as Pabst haf it: Mt" vdrdmaclten mamn, dass Ikr sum Sandeln 
keine Zeit iwhrfyidet, wid die Saeki so leilen miissen dass er plotdich 
Mie/iTiber den Mais komnit; iD'whioh versioo however the InsC clanao 
dsTiates a little from the original Schaeferpi-operly says the sentence 
is resoivabla into iyayelv ufea rit irpdypaTa koI k'ricr^aai. Shilleto ia 
\prong in supposing that iiKnrJrov could be understood after iirtaT^aai. 
He traoelatea the passage — " that they (the Athenisn euvoya) should 
rob you ofyour times and opportunities of action, and all on a sndden 
bring on afbirs, and place Philip at their head" Francis had fallen 
into a similar error, rendering it. "and proper persons must be ap- 
pointed to eondnct and suddenly bring it to such a conclusion," &a. 

VoT:. n— K 
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of Oropua being restored to us, we are mai-ching out with 
arms to fight for Diymus Dud the country by Panactus,' 
which we never did while the Fhocians were in safety. In- 
stead of the ancient rites in the temple being i-estored, and 
hia treasures being recovered for the god, the genuine Am- 
pliictyons are exiled and expelled, and their country has been 
laid desolate ; they that never were Amphictyona in the olden 
time, Macedonians and barbarians, are now thrusting them- 
selves into the council ; whoever makes mention of the holy 
treasurea is thrown down the precipice, and Athens Las been 
deprived of her preaudience at Delphi,^ The whole business 
has been a sort of enigma to the state. Philip has been dis- 
appointed in nothing, and has accomplished every one of his 
purpfses ; you, after expecting all that- you could 'wisli, have 
seen the revei'se come to pass, and, while you appear to be 
at peace, have suffered greater calamitira than if yon were at 
war; and these pien have their wages for it, and up to the 
present day have not been brought to justice. 

That they have been bribed outright for oil this, and have 
received the price of it, has in many ways, I imagine, been 
apparent to you foe some time ; and I fear I am doing the 
reverse of what I intend — I have been annoying you all this 
' Panaetuaia on tiie confines of Attica and Bteotia, andso is DrymnB, 
ftcoording lo Suidns. What gave rise to thia particular espadition of 
which Demoathenes speaks, wo liave no certain information ; but there 
can hardly be a donlif^ mentionad as it is in connection with Oropns, 
that it related to a quarrel between Thebes and Athens, and no^ as 
Winiewski supposed, to Philip's designs on Megara. Thirlwall, in a 
not* on the passage already qaoted (ante, p. 210), writeB as follows: — 
" The language of Demosthenes would rather incline one to Bnppoae 
that the expedition was sentt« resist some aggressions of the Tliebaoa 
on the debatable frontier. Both Winiewski, (p. 146,) and Voemel, (in 
Orat do Hnlonneso, p. 46,) — who also believes that these forces were 
■ ' ■' FTn.-i-_:_. 4.. m '-'ethat 



this Drymu _ 

nctMS, but of Kiocis and Doris. Tlieir only reason for this opinioa 
feems to bo the accent. Apti/iof is mentioned by Herodotus, viii. S3, as 
a Fhoeian town on the Cepliieus. Whether a town of that name ex- 
isted there in the time of Demosthenes is doubtful. The place seems 
tien to have been called Apvpaia. Paus. s. 3. a. But Harpocration has 
iipvuicj JToAif ueTH^ji T^f Buiun'ar ical t^c ArTWijc. Even independently 
of this authority, it seems hai'd to believe that Demosthenes would have 
coupled the name of a place in Phoois with that of one on the Attio 
frontier, rs Winiaweki tta4 Vpsmel Bupyose him to have done." 
' See Api>6ndii I, 
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time in striving to make out a complete demonstration of 
what you knew yourselves. However, do let Jne add one 
thing more : Is there any of tlie embassadors sent by Philip 
to wiiom you, men of the juiy, would erect a brazen statue ia 
the market-place ? Nay : would you give dinner in the city- 
hali, or any other of those rewards which you honor your 
henefectors with? I should think not. "Why? Tou are 
certainly neither ungrateful nor unjust nor bad men. It is, 
you would Bay, and with truth and justice, because they did 
every thing for Philip and not a thing for you. THnk ye 
tben that your sentiments are such, and Philip's are diffei-ent, 
— that he confers upon these men presents of such number 
and value, because on their embassy they acted well and 
faithfully for yout Impossible. You see how he received 
Hegesippus and his co-em bassadors. I pass by the rest; but 
he banished our poet Xenoclides for entertaining them, his 
fellow-countrymen. Such is the way he behaves to those who 
honestly speak their opinions on your behalf, while to those 
who have sold themselves he behaves as he does to these men. 
Are witnesses required for this? Are any stronger proofs 
wanted for thisi Can any one get this away from you? 

A person however came up to me just before the opening 
of the court,' and told me the strangest thing,^^ — that he was 
prepared to accuse Chares,^ and expected, by taking that 
course and talking in that style, to impose on you. Now 
I will not strongly insist upon this fact, that Chares (howso- 
ever brought to trial) baa been found to have acted faithfully 
and loyally, ais far as lay in his power, for 3'our interests, 
though he has incurred many failures through persons who 
from corrupt motives ruin every thing; but I will make a 
large concession. Let me grant that the defendant will speak 
nothing about him but the truth : even then, I say, it is a 
perfect mockery for the defendant to accuse him ; for I charge 
not ^schines with any of the transactioDS in the war, (for 
them the generals are accountable,) nor with the state's having 
concluded peace ; but thus far I acquit him entirely. What 

' I bavo followed Scliaefor's interpretation of Trpd rov iiKaariiplav, 
Pabst mates it refer to place. 

' Pabst incorrectly rendeva these words: wid eagte mir ah rins 
itnerhiirle Ifeuigkeil. 

' See Appendix 11. 
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then do I say, and from what do my charges take their rise? 
From his speaking, when the stale was concluding peace, on 
the side of PMlocrates, and not on theirs who moved for the 
good of the country; acd from his having taken bribes; 
from Lis afterward on the second embassy wasting the times, 
and performing none of your instructions ;. fi-om his tricking 
the state, and, after giving us to expect that Phihp would do 
all we desired, having utterly ruined our affairs; from hia 
afterwaj-d, when othera warned you to beware of a man who 
had done so many wrongs,' appearing as that man's advocate. 
These are my charges; keep these in remembrance; for a, 
just and equitable peace, and men who had betrayed nothing 
and not afterwai-d told lies, I would even Kave commended, 
and advised yOu to honor them with a crown. But if any. 
genei-al has injured you, it has nothing to do with the present 
inquiry. For what general has lost Halus, or who has 
destroyed the Phocians? who Doriseus? who Cersoblepteal 
who the Sacred Mountmnl who Thermopylse? who has 
given to Pliilip a road all the way to Attica thi-ough the 
territory of friends and allies? who has alienated Coi-onea, 
Orchonienus, Eubosa? who nearly Megai-a lately? who has 
made the Thebans powerful? Of all these important mat- 
ters none was lost through the generals ; none lias Philip had 
yielded to him at the peace with your consent: they have 
been lost through these men and their venality. If there- 
fore he shirks these points, if, to lead you astray, he will talk 
of any thing sooner than them : meet him as I suggest — 
" We are not sitting in judgment upon a general ; you are not 
tried upon those charges. Don't tell us who else has caused 
the deatmetion of the Phociaus, but show that yoa are not 
the cause. "Why, if Demosthenes did any wrong, do you 
mention it now, but did not accuse him when he rendered 
his account? For this very reason you have deserved to 
pei-ish. Don't tell us that peace is a fine thing or an advan- 
tageous thing, for no one charges you with the state's having 
concluded peace ; but that the peace is not a shameful and 
ignominious one — that we have not been cheated in many 
ways and all was not lost after it — this you may tell us. 
' Pliilip; in -whoae favor .lEschines spoka when tie Macedonian 
embaasadors came to Athons, and required tho Athenians to aokaowl- 
edga hia titia na member of the Amphitttyonio Council. 
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For all tlieae consequences are proved to have been bivDoght 
upon us by you ; and how is it that up to thia very day you 
pi'aise the author of such things ?" If you keep watch upon 
him thus, he will have notliing io say, but will raise his 
voice here and have exercisei! himself in spouting all to no 



About his voice too it may be necessary to say something ; 
for I hear tiiat upon this also he very confidently relies, as if 
he can oveipower you by his acting. I think however, you 
would be committing a gross absurdity, if, when he played 
the miseries of Thyestes and the men at Troy, you drove and 
hissed him off the boards, and nearly stoned him to death, so 
that at last he desisted from his playing of third-rate parts, 
yet now that, not upon the stage, but in public and most 
importfl,iit affairs of state, he has wrought infinity of evil, 
you should pay regard to him as a fine speaker,' Heaven 
forbid I Do rot you be guilty of any folly, but consider : if 
you ai-e making trial of a herald, you should see that he has 
a good voice, but if of an embassador and undertaker of public 
duties, that he is honest, that he demeans himself with spirit 
as your repr^entative, like a fellow-citizen toward you ;^ as 
I (for example) had no respect for Philip, but respected the 
prisoners, delivered them, and never flinched ; whereas the 
defendant crouched before him, and sang the pteans, but you 
he disi-egarded. Further, when you see eloquence or a fine 
voice or any other such accomplishment iu a man of prob- 
ity and honorable ambition, you should all i-ejoice at it and 
encourage its display ; for it is a common advantage to you 
all : but when you see the like in a coiTupt and base man, 
who yields to every temptation of gain, you should discourage 
and hear him with enmity and aversion ; as knavery, getting 
from you the reputation of power, is an engine against the 
state, Tou see what mighty troubles have fallen upon the 
state from what the defendant has got renown by. And 

' Auger, not bndly : " Inutilement nlors fcra-t-il eelatcv cette belle 
vol!!: qu'il aura bieu eKere^e," Stliaefer: "Incnssum. liio toilet vooem 
ad hoc ipsUTH priuB exeroitam." 

Demosthenes by his frequent sneera at the fine voice of his ndveraavy 
betriiya hia feur of tliat wliish he nffeota to undervalue. 

' Auger: "doit avoir de la fiertS quand il agit pour vous, da la 
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other powers are tolerably independent ; but that of speak- 
ing is crippled, if you the hearers are unfavorable. Listen 
tben to this man as to a venal knave, who will not speak a 
syllable of truth. 

Obsei-ve now, that not only in other respects, but in relation 
to your dealings with Philip, it is in every way expedient for 
the defendant to he convicted. For, on tlie one hand,- should 
he ever arrive at the necessity of doing justice. to Athens, he 
will alter his plan; — now he has deteimined to cheat the 
many and court the few ; but if he hear that these men are 
destroyed, he will choose hereafter to serve you the many 
and masters of all. On the other hand, should he continue in 
the same position of power and pride, the persons who are 
ready to do any thing for him you will have removed from 
the country, if you remove these. How think ye ? — men that 
acted so, helieving they should be called to account — what will 
they do if they have your license for their acts? What Eu- 
thyci'ates, what Lasthenes, what traitor will they not surpass? 
And which of all tlie rest will not be a worse member of the 
commonwealth, seeing that those who have sold your interests 
obtain riches, credit, a capital in Philip's friendship, while 
those who behave themselves like honest men and have spent 
money of their own get annoyance, enmity, ili-will from a cer- 
tain dass of people 1 Never let it come to this ! Neither for 
your honor, nor for your religion, nor for your safety, nor in 
any other point of view, is it desirable to acquit the defendant. 
You must avenge yourselves, and make him an example to all, 
both to your fellow-citizens and to the rest of the Greeks. 
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THE SACRED WAR. 

JtraiiK commences tlje chapter, in which the subject of this war 
is introduced, with the followii^ passage : ' 

"Greecite civitates, cam imperare aingulte cupiunt, jmperiuxa 
omnea perdidemnt." And he attributes the deatnictioa of Greek 
liberty to the ambition of tte Thebans, and the impolitic measures 
which they took to secure tlieir own predominonce. It was iadeed 
the weakness to wliich they had beeu reduced by the long continu- 
ance of a war provoked by themselves, together witli the distrac- 
tions of Thessaly, and the necessity which there seemed to be for 
some controlling power, which caused Philip of Maoedon to be put 
at the head of the Amphictyoaio Loii^e, gave Mm a victorious 
inroad into southern Greece, and made him. the arbiter of her des; 

Phoois,* the principal seat of this war, is a country bounded oa 
the east by Bceotia, on the south by the Cormthian bay, on the west 
by lie Ozolian Locrians and a partof ^tolia. To the north-west is 
the littie triangular district caBed. Doris, anciently occupied by the 
Dryopes, but wrested from them by the more warlike tribe of 
Dorians, who afterwards became so powerful a part of the Helienic 
body, and issued from this very district to effect the conquest of 
Peloponnesus. North and north-east are the EpienemidiEiii Locrians 
and the Opuntian Locrians. The rugged ridges of Mount (Eta 
stretch across the northera frontiers of Doris, Phocis, and Epic- 
aemidian Locris, and separate them from Thessaly. This chain of 
movmtmns, forming the principal barrier of southern Greece, is ter- 
minated by the sea at the extremity of the Malian bay. Here was 
the pass of ThermopylEB, which extended more than a mile in 



part bebg dsvoted to Delphi. 
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lengtli betwcea tlie cliffs of CBta' and a marshy tract close to flie 
shore of the bay, aad opened by a narrow pass into the territory of 
Epicnemidian Looris. in early timea it belonged to tliePhocians, 
who carried a wall across the iveaterii end of lie pass, to check the 
incuraona of the Thessalians. The Phodaa territory then extended 
as far as the Bubosan strait, and there was a Phociaa town on tlie 
coast called Daphnits. A Loerian. tribe afterwards got possession of 
■ this district as tar as the sea-ooasf, and Phocis was separated from 
titem hy the mountains of Cnemis, froni which that tiibe took its 

The river Cephissus, rising in the Dorian hills near the town of 
Lilsea, flows tlirough the northern part of Phocis, and empties itself 
into the Copaic Lake in Bfeofia.^ On a alight eminence between 
the Talley of this river and Mount Gnemis stood Elalea, the second 
city of Phocis ; and some miles eastward a road by the mountains 
led to the city of Abre, where there was an ancient oracular temple 
of Apollo destroyed by Xerxes, the ruins of which were long pre- 
served by liie Greeks as a memoriaL* 

The far-famed mountiua of Parnassus rises a little above tlie centre 
of Phocis, its highest summit being nearly 8,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. On a slope of the mountain, about seven or e^ht miles 
below the summit, and itself 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
stood the ancient Pytho, afterwards Delphi, the capital city of 
Phocis, and seat of flie famous oracle of Apollo. Homer calls it the 
roclcy Pytho.' Seven miles and a half to the south, at the head of 
the Crissjean bay, was Cirrha, anciently called Crissa. A mountain 
called Oirphis overhung the town, and the river Plistu^ rising in the 
Parnassian hills, flowed through it into the bay. This afterwards, 
as we shall see, became the port of Delphi.' 

Under the easteiri declivity of Parnassus, two or three miles from 
the Bceotian frontier, was Daulis, whose people are said by Pausa- 

1 At that point the mountain took the name of Callidromus. Strabo, 
bf. *e8. 

' Strabe, ix. 416, 424, 428. Dapbaus for Bome time divided the tei'- 
ritorjj of the Epiouemidian Locriana from that of the Opuntjan Iioerians ; 



3 Litea, near to its source, is mentioned as a Phoolan town by Homer ; 
Hiad, ii. 628. 

' Paueauias, x. 34, 35. Sophocles, ffidipus Res, 8i)9. 

' HvBumi re nsTpifeeaav. Iliad, ii. 919. 

" Paueaoiae, x. I, 87. But Strabo, is. 418, represents Crissa and Oir- 
rha to have bean different towns. Grote has adopted this view, thoi^h 
he rejects Strabo'e ooooiint of the two wars, one in which Cirrha waa 
destroyed by the CrisB^aus, the other in whieh Crissa waa destroyed by 
the Amphietyons. (History of Greece, iv. 82,) 
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nias to have been the most warlike of the Phooians. ' The (own of 
Anticyra stood at tlie head of a gulf bearing the same name, to the 
east of tlie Criassan gulf, and is said to have betin the same town 
which Homer in tlie catalogue of warriors calls Cyparissus,^ 

Other Phocian towns were Charadra and Amphiclea (called Am- 
phictea by Herodotus) on the borders of Doris ; Hyampolis on the 
conflnes of Opuntian Looris ; Ledon (the birth-place of Pbiiomelus) 
and ParapotaJnii, situated in tlio vale of the Oephisus, the most fer- 
tile part of Phocis : Neon, to tlie north-west of Mount Parnassus ; 
Anemorea, the most central town ; Panopeus and Amhrysus, on the 
Bceoliaa frontier, the last of which became of importance in the war 
of Thebes and Athens against Piiihp.^ 

Altogether Phocis comprised from twenty to tliirty small cities or 
communities, wliich were federally united. A general congress was 
held at a place on the road from Daulis to Delphi, where wiere was 
a large national building called Phocicum, to wliich deputies were 
sent by each of the communities.* Delphi, however, notwithstand- 
ing its local position, had from an early period separated itself from 
the Phocian confederacy, and the inhabitants did not even like to be 
called Phooians,* The government was in the hands of a few noble 
families who traced their descent from Deucalion, and from whom 
were chosen a coundl of five, to manage the affairs of the temple. 
The members of this council held their offices for life, and were 
called "The Sacred ones."" 

The Delphian oracle was tlie most celebrated of all in the Grecian 

' Pnuaanias, x. 4. It was here that the metamorphoBis f Ph I m 1 
took placa according to the fable, ■nhenee the iiighting 1 li d 

l>aultas ales. Ovid, Epiat. Sappho, 164. Thueydidee, ii 2 Strabo 
ix.433. 

' Homer, Iliad, ii. 619, and Heyne's notes on the paasag P in as 
X. 86. IHa, libe the Thessaliaa Anticyra, was colabrated f t ] 11 
bore. Sirabo, ix.418. 

' Pausauias, x. 33. &c. 

' Pauaanias, s, B, 1. 

' PauflaoiiM, iv. 34, II. Thirlwall thinks that the Delphiana wore of 
Dorian estraotion, and that tiua may aocoiint for their genei-allj favor- 
ing the causa of the Spartans and theii- Dorian allies. (HiEtoiy of 
Greece, i. 317.) It is probable enough that as Delphi, from a mere vil- 
lage, grew by degrees into a large and flourishing city, enriched and 
embelliBhed by Uio tribute of visitors from all parts, the Delpbiaus 
chose to Bonsider it as belonging to the whole Helleiuo nation, rather 
than to any local commuuity, and on such grounds asserted their inde- 
pendence ; in which they found themBelves supported by some of fhs 
stronger states of Greece. 

' Plutarch, 6r. Qutest 9. In Euripides, Ion, 416, they are called 
AeS^ws' upiorHc, oCf ^ftJ-vpunEv friiSof. Herodotus, viii. 36, speaks of 
Tov irpoi^iiTsa. Was he the chief member of the council ? 
K2 
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world, ond lield from the earliest times in the highest ireneratioii. It 
was consulted on the moat important occaaions, both for political pur- 
poses, 03 OQ questions of war and peace, the eacabiishment of laws, 
the institution of reli^ous ceremonies, tie founding of colonies, and 
the Uke, and also for advice in the concerns of pcivate iife. ' Its 
origin is necessarily obscure. It is said that a vapor, issuing team 
the well of Cassotjs, intoxicated ttose that approached it, and threw 
them into delirium. The discovery was made by some shepherds, 
■whose flocks straying near the spot had been seized with convulsions. 
It was then found mat human beings were similarly affected, and 
that, while the fit was on them, tliay received a miraculous power of 
prophedc vision and speech. This led to tlie idea of securing the ben- 
efit of the divine agency, which produced such miraculous effects, by 
establishing a permanent oracle on the spot, A temple was built 
accordingly : the chasm from which the vapor ascended was exactly 
in the centre : a tripod was placed over it ; on tJiis sat the priestess 
and inhaled the sacred smoke, under whose influence she poured 
forth the supernatural sounds inspired by Apollo.^ 

' Colonias wero rarely founded without the sanction of Apollo. Cal- 
hoiaohus says, in his hymn : — 

io!l3DC yip del jro?Jei^ci duXiCd 
ICrifo^ievaif, aird( Si 6e/ieilta i^Oiffo^ bt^alvu. 
iQstflQQoa of oonsultiog the oracle before making war, or taking other 
deciaiTe measures, abound in Herodotus. Tbucydides, and other ancient 
histoiiana. The oaaaa of Lycurgus and Crrasua are familiar. The Cor- 
cyrteaos offer to refer their dispute about Epidamous to the arbitration 
of the Delphian oracle. (Tbueydides, i. SS.) Apollo commands the 
Laced^moaiana to remove the sepulchre of Pausamaa, and erect sfntues 
to him in the temple of Fallfla. (Thucydides, i. IB4) Many esamplea 
occur of private men oonsultii^ the god. To consult him however for 
1 wiolted purpose ivas a dougerous cJtperiment. The ganernl be- 

nof hi 

Spartano cuidnm rcspondit Pythia vatcs, 
Hand impunitum quondam fore, quod dubitnret 
Depositum retinere, et fraudem jure tueri 
Jurando : quiorebat cnim qua ouminis esset 
JVlens, et an hoc illi faciuus suaderet Apollo. 
Eeddidit ergo metu, non moribus, et lamen omnem 
Vooem adjti dignam templo veramque probavit, 
Exfinotus tots pariter cum geote domoque, 
Et quanivis longfi dcduotia gente propinquis. 

' Pnusanias. s. 24, 1. Strabo, ix. 419. Diodorua, svi. 26. 

Loient legend of Apollo, his choice of the oraouiar seat, lus h 
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The priestess, or Pythia, aa ste was called, waa a native of Delphi, 
and chosen, from a humble family. She was aneientiy a girl ; but 
one having been seduced by a young Theasalian, it was determined 
by the Delphians that, for the future, no priestess should be ap- 
pointed under the age of fifty, though she was always to be dressed 
m the gai'b of a maidea As the importance of the oracle increased, 
it became neceasary' to appoint two and even three women to per- 
form ihe prophetic functions. For these they were duly prepared 
by a three da.ys' fast, by bathing in the holy spring of Castaly, and 
otlier religious rites. The due observance of such rites was seen to 
by the Delphian managers, to whom liie business of the oracle was 
confided. It has been supposed, that the priestess frequently acted 
under their dictation in delivering the responses ; in later times, when, 
powerful states made a tool of the oracle, this was very frequently 
the case ; but to suppose that it was an ordinary occurrence in tho 
early times, would be inconsistent with the received traditions of 
history, as well as with probability. In the great multitude of 
instances in which the god was consulted, the Delphians had no 
interest in practicing deception ; while they had an interest, wliich 
in the early ages must generally have been paramount to al! other 
motives, in maintaining the reputation of the oracle for truth and 
wisdom. The priestess was usually, from either physical or mental 
causes, or both, excited to a species of frenzy ; and sometimes even 
died in coovulaons afler her prophetic labors. We can hardly 
believe that her madness was habitually feigned, and it is not com- 
patible with a system of craft on the part of the Pythia or her 
employers.' 

the aerpent that guarded it, the origin of the names Pjtho jud Delphi, 
Ao. ; Bee tlie Homerio Hymn to Apollo, and also Pausaaias, x. 0, 8. 
Compare Strabo, ix. 432. 

' Plutarch, de Defeotu Oraoul. Bl. The general respect in wiiich the 
Delphian oracle was held by the Grecian world inelinoB one to believe 
in some superhuman agency, whether of a divioc or of an evil spii'it. 
Many of tho responses were (no doubt) espressed with designed ambi- 
guity ; but the well attested truthfulness of others can not be set down 
to choDOe. Strabo agrees with Herodotus as. to the oharaoter of the 
oracle. Ha calls it ihpeB/iiaTaTov tov iravrov, (ix. 419. 422.) CSoero in 
his first hook de Divinatione (c. 19) urges in favor of the oraele, that it 
never could have been so celebrated but for ita Teracify. Admitting its 
deelino in later times, he says, " TTt igitur nunc niiuon glorjd est, quia 
minus oraculorum Veritas excellit, sic turn, nisi suurn^ veritate, In taatA 
gloria non fuisset," He suggests as a possible cause of its decline, (Lat 
the iaspiring vapor may have disappeared : " Potest vis iUa terra, quia 
raentem Pytluia divino afflatu cohcitahat, evanuisso vetuBtate, ut quoa- 
dam exaruisse cmnes aut in altUm cursum oootortos et defiezos vide- 
raus." The decline of the oracle afler the Christian era, which Milton 
has so beautifully touched upon in bis Ohrlstmas hymn, iavors the no- 
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Certain clajra in every month were appointed for oonsultjns the ora- 
cle, to which people came from every state of Gireece. The fielpliiana 
regulated the order of consultation, which was generally determined 
by lot ; but sometimes, as a mark of honor or favor, they granted 
precedency to particular stateSj aa for example, to Ortesua, to Sparta, 
to Athens, and afterwards to Philip of Macedon, Sometimes also 
thCT granted exemption, from payment of the usual fees.' 

Delphi stood pretty nearly in the centre of Greece, a position 
highly favorable for fiie oracle.^ The temple was built on rising 
ground in the highest part of the city, the front (after its reconstruc- 
tion, B.C. 548) being of Parian marble. The sacred precinct waa 
adorned witii a miStitude of beautiful statues and sculptures, pre- 
sented by the different states of Greece.^ Gifts of dl kinds, ingots 
of gold and silver, vases, bowls, statues, shields, and other orna- 
ments, were sent by kmgs and people, a,=! well as by private individ- 
uals, from Greece, Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, the .^gtean isles, and Asia 
Minor; particular cells or compartments being appropriated for 
their reception.^ Even in Homer's time Delphi was celebrated for 
its riches.* 

These were continually augmented till the period of the second 
Persian, invasion, when Xerxes, having received accurate intelli- 
gence of the accumulated treasures, marched to Delphi for the ex- 

tion of demoniacal ageaoy. Luoon expresaea the feelings of the most 
pious heathens, wheu he eaya : — 

Non ullo BiEEula dono 

Nostra earenfc majove Deim, quam Delphica eedcs 

Quod siluii^, 
' Euripides, Ion, 431. jEsohjluH, Eumenid. 32. DemoBthenes, 3 
Philipp. 119. De Fals. Leg. 446. Herodotus, t 54, and Schweighieu- 
ser's note. Plutarch in Tit. Periol. 31, Vit. Alexand. 14. Alexander, 
■when the priesteas demurred about tie time of consultation, draped 
her by force into the temple; upon which she exclaimed, "My Eon, thou 
art invinciblB ;" and Le said there was no further need to question the 

' Hence called yvc ii^ako^. Strabo, ix. 419. The allusion to this by 
the poets are frequent Ek. gr. Euripides, Orest, 691. 
'Oppf ; ^AmoWuv, Bf /f£oo/j0Qlovc Upaz 
vaiav 0poToioi OTO/ia ve/iti na^OTaTOi'. 
= Pansanias, x. 8, 9. The following chapters contaiu a long enumera- 
tion of what ho had Been. Herodotus, v. 63. 
' Herodotus, i. 14, BO, 61. Strabo, ix 431. 
' Iliad, is. 404. 

OiS Saa Xaivoi; oiii( d^jjTOpog f n-Bf Upysi. 
ioijSov 'AirWAuiJor UvOol hn ■nsTpnit!'!^, 
Sophocloa calls it Tralvxpiaov JhiBwvo^. (Edipue Tyr. IBl. 
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press purpose of pillage.' After hia defeat Apollo shared with the 
other gods in the spoil of the invader.^ 

The importaaes of Delphi was yet further increfised by the insti- 
tution of the Pythian games, and by its having been at a still earlier 
period chosen as one oi the seats of the Amphictyonic council. The 
nature and functions of this council are so intimately connected 
with the subject before ns, tliat I must stop to eirplain them. 

It is related by ancient historians, that Amphictyon, the son of 
Deucalion, founded ^le institution wliich bears iiis name, and the im- 
portance of which was m course of time so greatly enlarged as to have 
been called a general council or diet of all Gfreece.' Modem writ- 
ers consider Amphictyon to be a flotitions personage, invented by 
mythologists, and deriving his name from the very council which he 
is supposed to have founded, and which really signifies (according 
to the etymology of the word)* an association of neighboring peo- 
ple for some common purpose, whether of mutual defense, inter- 
course, or sacrifice. The habits of the ancient Greeks inclined them 
to form associations of this kind, especially those of a reli^ous 
character ; and that many such existed, and were called Amphicty- 
ones, we are distinctiy informed; for example, one in the island 
Calauria, one at Onchestus in Bceotia, and the more celebrated one 
of Delos. But that which held its meetings at Delphi and Ther- 
mopylEe accjaired so much greater a, celebrity than all the rest, as to 
be specially called the Amphictyonic assembly.'' 

Twelve difierent people or tribes united to form this association ; 
Bceotians, Dorians, lonians, Theasalians, Perrhfflbiana, Magaetes, 
CBtteans, Phthiots, Malians, Locrians, Ph '^ ' £ "^^ Such, 

gathered from the somewhat varying ( f diff ent authors, . 

is considered to be the moat probable mn ti f ts members. 

' Herodotus, vii. 85. 

' Horodotus, viii. ISl ; ix. 81. D Iphi 1 k tb temples, was 
greatly onriohed by the spoils of war, a pp f m multitude of 
eases mentioaed by ancient anthors, C p H od tus, vii. 132; 
viii. 27. Thuoydides, ii, 84; iv. 134. i. ph H II ii. a. 3, e. 1. 
Diodoi'us, xii. 29 ; xiv. 93, where it ia m t d tb t th Romans sent 
to Delphi a tithe of the spoils of Veii. 

' So Cioero oalla it, De Inveotione, i 3 A t ftpud Am- 

' ityoaas, id est, apud commune Grreoia 1 I the Amphicty- 



phiotyon 



te cited in Demosthenes de Cor IBS t call d bKOivdvn 

* 'A/i^i/trfofEf. See Pindar, lathm. iv 13 H w th vel camo to 
be ohanged, we can not tell. 

' Pausaaias, x. 8. Strabo, ix. 429. H d t vi 2 Thirlwall, 
Gr. Hist. i. S73. Grote, ii. 321. Arelue I n I D ti y. Title Am- 
pbictyones. 

' Thirlwflll, (i. 317,) thints that the D 1 p w finally Bupplant- 
ed by the Delphians, who appear in another list. 
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They met twice a year ; in tte spring at Delphi, in the autumn at 
the temple of Ceres in Thermopylse, near to the town of Anthela. 
Each tribe sent deputies to the congress, called Pylagorm and Hitr~ 
omnemonei. The former attended and spoke in the debates, and 
TOted for their reapective tiibes, each of whom liad two votes. The 
ktter were persona of a sacerdotal character, whose functiona.were 
principally executive, aad related to the sacrifices and relipoua 
observaaces, (hough they seem also to have attended the debates 
and assisted the ^lagorie, but without the right of voting. !From 
Athens there were sent three Pylagor»,, annually elected by the 
people, and one Hieromnemon, chosen by lot.' It app ars both 
from .Jischines and Demosthenes, that besides the ord na y on 
gress of deputies, which sat in the temple or sacred build ng the 
was occasionally convened a sort of popular Amphictyo as m 
bly, composed not only of the Pylagor» and Hieromn n but 
also of tlie inhabitants of the place, and such strangers a had me 
to worship' or consult the Deity. ^ 

The list of tribes indicates that it was anciently a local rathe 
tliaa a national confederacy. Peloponnesus was altogeth ex 1 d 
ed ; for tlie Dorians, at the institution of the council, w e s mply 
the Dorians under Mount CEta, not the conquering race 1 o at a 
later period comprised the most warlike states of Greec Th 
states afterwards became Amphictyonic, b^ virtue of their Donan 
origin, as Athens did by, virtue of its Ionic. Arcadia, EHs, and 
Achaia, however, at no time belonged to the confederacy; neither 
did jEtolia, or Acarnania. 

Another thing to be remarked is the preponderance of Greeks 
north of Thermopjke, and tlie power thereby given to tlie Thessa- 
liacs ; a circumstance wliich became of great moment in the stru^le 
with Philip of Macedon. Thessaly,^ in its widest sense included 
the whole district bounded on the uorth by Olympus and the Cam- 
bunian range of mountains, on tie east by the .^gtean sea, on the 
Boulh aad west by Mounts (Eta and Pindus. Thus considered, it 

' Aristophanes, Nubes, 624. The office of Hieromnemon was deemed 
a. very honorable one (See Demosthenes cont Timoor. li'J), and the bet- 
ter opmion is, that it was held for a longer period than one year, aad 
perhaps for life. See the Arehiaol. Diet, title Amphictyonea, 

' jSschiaes, coDt. Oteaipb. n. De Fals. Lee. 4S. Demosthenes, de 
Coron. 278. Who are the avucdpot, mentioned in tho Ampliiotyonio de- 
crees in Demoatlienea, is uncertain; but perhaps it means the Hierom- 
nemons, who sat ea assessors with the Pjlagorie, to suggest and advise, 
(see p. 2'76)_, and are said even in a loose way {p. 211) Tli!ifl<!auSai. By 
the decree it was resolved, IneXdeTv rmlf jTvla-yupo-ti; Kai Toi); awidpoti;, 
and by the showiog of Demosthenes, the Hieromnemocs did walk^ over 
the district in question. 

' The deeoripUon of Tbesaaly occupies the fifth chapter of tlie ninth 
book of Strabo. 
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comprehenda half of tke Amphictyonic tribes; but the Theasalians, 
Btriotly BO called, oooupied only a portion of this district, the re- 
mainder beinff held by other races, more or leas subject or sub- 
ordinate to them. The Perrhfebians dwelt betweea the river 
Peneus and Mount Olympus. The Magnetes on the coast of the 
jEgiean, under Mounts Ossa and Pelion ; tlieir country was called 
Magnesia. The Achseaii Phthiots occupied the plain beneath 
Mount Othrys, stretching from thence in a south-easterly direction 
as far aa tlie Pagastean bay, upon whicli was the town of Halus. 
The Malians were betweea Phthiotis and Thermopylte, giving name 
to the Malian hay ; in their country were the cities of Anticyra and 
Tra^liis ; and afterwards Heraclea was founded by the Laoedtemo- 
nians.' West of the Malians were the (Btteans, occupying the nor It- 
em slopes of Mount CBta; they included the .^nianes, whom 
Pausanias enumerates as one of the Amphictyonic people. Dolopia 
waa tj> the north-east of Mount Othrys, and stretched beyond Pin- 
du3 as far as the river Aclielous. 

The people strictly called Thessali inliabjted cliiefly the central 
plain between Mounts Pindus, Olympus, Ossa, Pelion, and Othrys. 
Tlieir chief cities were Larissa, Pharaalus, Crannon, and PbersB. 
Originally they came from Thesprotia in Epitus, and ^er subduing 
a Pelasgio or jEolian race, whom tliey found in occupation, they 
established themselves in tlieir Dew country aa a sort of dominant 
aristocrax^. The conquered people were reduced to the condition 
of serfa, and were called Penestte;' being bound to cultivate tlie 
land, and follow their roasters to battle when required. The Thes- 
saliims gradually extended their power over the circumjacent tribes; 
and, could they have been united and under a firm government, 
would have become formidable to the soutliern states of Greece: 
but they had no organized system of government, and tlie feuds 
betweea the great families prevented any union taking place, ex- 
cept on particular occasions, and for short periods. The ancient 
quadruple division of Thessaly, which Philip revived for his own 

Eurposes, was probably established at a time when tlie Thessalians 
ad arrived at a considerable height of power. The four districts 
were called Thessaliotis, Histiffiotis, Pelasgiotis, and Phthiotis^ of 
■which the first comprised the central plain, the second the territory 
of the Perrh£ebians and the north-western parts, the third tlie east- 

' Thueydidea, ii, 92. They hoped that it -would give them the com- 
mand of Thermojvo'ie. aid the means of making a descent uptra the 
northern coast of Euha>a, 

' Tho word ia either derived from ircvio, pooerty ; or, aocording to 
nnother account, is a corruption of /ihicm-at, from /levu, because Uiey 
were permanently attached to the soil, and could not, like slaves, be 
sold or Bent awaj. Dionyuos, Antiq. Rom. il 9. AthenauB, vl 264. 
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em coast, and the fouvth the countvy of the Aehsean Phfhiota al- 
ready described.' 

Another thing to be noticed is, that Arophiotjonic membership 
belonged not to cities, but to tribes or races, each of whom had the 
same number of votes, however great, ot however small ; so that, 
after the great expansion of the Ionic aad Doric races, the right of 
representalion in the Amphietyouic congress was shared by Atliena 
and Sparta with the numerous comraumties which had sprung out 
of tliose races respectively. It is supposed fliat the different cities 
of one tribe took (heir turns of sending representatives, according 
to some arrangement of which we have no particular information. 
It is probable that a leading and powerful state would gradually as- 
sume to itself the rights of Uie whole tribe ; yet still its constitutional 
power in the congress would be limited to the ori^nal number of 
votes ; and Athens or Sparta could only acquire a preponderating 
weight among the Ampliictyons through the influence which they 
exerted over the other constituent tribes. To Such influence is 
partly to be ascribed the increasing importance of the Amphietyouic 
body, aai its growth from a mere local association into the sem- 
blance of an Hellenic diet, 'the sanctity of the Delphian temple gave 
an additional lustre to its meetings. " 

The oath anciently taken by the members of the league was to 
the following effect: — "That they would not destroy any city of 
the Araphict^onic tribes; that they would not cut of their springs 
of water either in peace or war ; iJiat they would turn their arms 
against any people who did such things, and destroy their cities ; 
that, if any one committed sacrilege against the god, or formed, or 
was privy to, any design to injure the temple, tiiey would exert 
themselves with hand, foot, tongue, and all liieur mighty to punish 

History furnishes us with a few examples in which the Amphic- 
tyons at an early period interposed in the affairs of Greece, to vin- 
dicate national rights or public justice, or to maintain the honor of 
Apollo. Thus, when the conductors of a procession to Delpliiwere 
insulted by some Megarians, the Amphictyons passed sentence on 
the offenders.* When the Dolopians Scyrus, who had long been 
addicted to piracy, seized and imprisoned some Thessalian nler- 
chants who put into their portj and tlie merchants escaping preferred 
their complaint to tlie Amphictyons, they condemned tiie islanders 

1 Strabo, il. 430. Diodorue, iv. 67. Herodotus, vii, 129, 115. Thu- 
ojdides, i, a ; ii. 23 ; iv. 78. Xenophon, Hellen. vL a i. Grate's His- 
torj of Greeoe, iL 361. 

*Tho meeting at Delphi, as well as that at Thermopylffi, was called 
^ UvXaia, the Fyl<eafi meeting, a eircumBtiinco tending to flhow the 
greater antiquity of the latter. See Grote, ii. 328. 

= jEsohinea, De Fals. Lag. 43. 

' Plutarch, Gr, Quffist. 69. 
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to pay a fine. The guilty people, rather than pay the fine, chosa 
to surrender the i^nnd to CSmon, who took advantage of the occa- 
sion to annex it to the dominion of Athena.' At the close of the 
Persian war, the Araphiotyons ofiered a reward for Ephialtes who 
betrayed the pass over the mountains to Xerxes.^ They erected 
a monument to leonidas,^ Ailer the burning of the Delphian tem- 
ple, B.C. 548, we find them intrusted with the task of rebuilding it, 
and tlie Alcimeonids taking the contract from them for three hun- 
dred talents.* They clidmed the right, supposed to he derived from 
their earliest institution, of sitting in judgment upon disputes be- 
tween Amphictyonic cities; a right ■which it must have been diffi- 
cult to exercise, except over the less powerfijl of their members. 
Traces of such a jurisdiction however are to be found.^ 

The most memorable instance of Amphictyonic action in tlie early 
times is tliat known by the name of the first Sacred war, -which ter- 
minated in the destruction of the ci^ of Orissa, and afforded a pre- 
cedent for the punishment of the Phoeiana and Locriana two or 
three centuries after. The Crissseans were charged with taking 
extortionate foils from the visitors wbd came to Delphi by sea from, 
the western parts of Gtreece, or from Italy and Sicily, and who came 
across the Corinthian gulf into tlie CrissEean harbor. They were 
charged (according to another account) with having encroached upon 
the land of Apollo, and with having comnutted outrages npon some 
Phodan and Argive women returning from the temple. Perhaps 
all these chains were mixed together.* War Waa declared by the 
Amphiotyons, at the instigation (according to Plutarch)'' of Solon 
the Athenian. Clisthenes, king of Sicyon, was chosen to conduct 
the war, in which the Athenians took an active part, under the 
command either of Solon himself or of Alcmseon, and the Thessalians 
under Burylochus. The CrissEeans were besieged, but they made 
an obstinate resistance, and the war, like tliat of Troy, is said to 
have lasted ten years. It was declared by the oracle, that Crissa 
would never be taken, until the waves washed the territories of 

1 Plutarch in Tit. Cimoo. 8. Thuaydidea, i 98. 

' Herodotus, vii. 218. 

' Herodotus, 228. 

• Herodotus, ii. ISO ; v. C3 ; Sfrabo, ix. 421 ; Pausanias, x. 5. The 
temple built by the AmpMotyoQB wna said to be the third. 

" Strabo, ix. 420. Demosthenes de Coron. 211. Tho suit there re- 
ferred to ivaa probably an Amphictyonic suit. Compare the same ora- 
tion, p. an 

" 'niey are stated ivith vague generality by jEschines, Cont. Ctea. 68. 
It is probable, tiiat the Delphians, who owed their proapetity to the 
donationa of visitorE, were jealous of any thing which diverted that 
source of profit into another channel. 

' In the life of Solon. Ho profeaaea to follow Aristotle's treatise on 
the viotore at the Pythian games. 
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Delphi. Solon adyiaed, that- tie way to fulfill the oracle was to con- 
secrate to Apollo ail the land of the OriaKeana, This was done ; 
the besiegers Eoleitmly vowed that the Orissaian land should be 
given to Apollo, and aiould for ever lie waste ; sooa after this the 
city was fallen by stratagem, Solon diverted the stream of the 
Hiatus, and ailer poisoning the waters with the roots of hellebore, 
suffered them to return to their former channel ; tlie besieged drank 
them with avidity and miserably perislied. Thus Crissa fell, in the 
yfiar b.c. 585. The victors performed their vow, and after raang 
(he city to the ground, turned the whole of its domain into a wil- 
derness. The harbor was given to the Delphians, who now become 
masters of the whole plain from Parnassus to the sea.' 

To commemorate this victory, the AmphictyonSj enriched by the 
spoil of the conquered city, established tJie Pythian games, which 
tnenoeforth were celebrated, quadrienoially in the third year of 
every Olympic period. There had been anciently, estabhshed by 
the Delphians themselves, an octennial musical festival, in one of 
which it was swd the poet Tham)Tis had obtained Ihe piize. This 
was enlarged into a more comprehensive one, including not only 
competition in muaic and poetry, exhibitions of art in painting and 
sculpture, but also gymnastic contests, witii foot, horse, and chariot 
races, after the model of the Olympic. These were not indeed es- 
tablished all at once, but witii additions in successive periods ; the 
chariot race was introduced in the second Pyfhiad, when Clisthenea 
of Sicyon was llie victor: a part of the Orisstean plain was con- 
verted into the race-course. At the same time the prizes (which 
were at first awarded as in the old musical contests) were abolished, 
and the victor's meed was thenceforth a simple wrealh of laurel;' 
no less efficacious than the Olympian olive to excite the emulation 
of competitors, striving for glory before tlie eyes of assembled 
Greece. The games wei'e under tiie immediate superintendence of 
the Amphiotyoaio deputies.^ 

' Pamanias, x. 31. Strabo, is. 413. jEsehinaa, Cont Ctee. 69. 
Athensus, xiii. 560. Polysenua. vi. 13. 

" Paueaniaa, s. 1, S3. Strabo. ix. 421. Archffiologioal Dictionary, 
title Pythia. The lourso ia caUed the Criasrean Plain by Sophoelea, 
Elcctra, 739. 

■auv d" Mit'ir'XaTO 
'Navayiuv Kptjuiou iir;ri«(jj> nkiov. 
The Pythian games wcro oprn to all the Greelta, aot only to the mem- 
bera of the Amphictyonie aasociation : an jEtoliaa is mentioned in the 
eame passag-e as one of the oompetitoTi^ v. 704. 

Whether the gamea were celebrated in the apring or the autumn, has 
been a oontoated point. Boeckh ia for the spruig : Clinton and Grote 
are for the autumn. See Grote'a History of Greeee, iv. 86. 

The aurpriae of the Perwan on hearing that the Greek athletes con- 
tended for an olive garland ia well deecribed \sj Herodotus, viii. 26. 
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.Of the history of the Phooians little ia known till juat before tho 
saoond Persian invasion. We leaTn that they had much difBeulty in 
maintaining their indepeadenoe against the Thessalians, who, after 
subduing most of the tribes nortfi of Mount CEta, endeavored to 
push their eonqueats southward. To check their incursions, tlic 
Phooiana had anciently, at a time when Thermopylce belonged to 
thero, closed up ita western entrance with a wall, which, when prop- 
erly guarded, was deemed & complete barrier against an enemy 
advancing from the Malian side. The pass had two gates or open- 
ings ; one where ilie wall was built, which opened into the road from 
Antnela to Tracbis, pving rocwn for a single wagon only to enter ; 
another, equally narrow, which qpened about a mile to the east just 
above the town of Alpeni. The space between the two gates wa3 
considerably wider, and contained hot springs, salt or sulphurous, 
which gave to the paaa the name of TherraopylEB, or Rot Gafes.' 
The Phocians, be^des bbcking up the entrance, endeavored to 
make the road impassable by turning into it the water of the mineral 
springs. These precautions however were rendered of no avail by 
the discovery of a new road ; wliicli, commencing near TrachiSj and 
taking a westerly coarse up the gorge of the river Aaopua, ascend- 
ed the mountain by a track called AnopEea, then turned eastward 
and descended to Alpeni. The Trachinians having revealed this road 
to the Thessalians, the pass ceased to be an invincible barrier, and the 
wall soon afterwards was neglected or abandoned. It was probably 
owing to this, that the Phocians lost the territory, which: was after- 
wards acquired by tlie Epionemidian Locrians. Certain it is, that 
tliey became exposed to invasion ikim the north, and were reduced 
to rely on their ovm valor for their safety." We have no particulars 
of the wars carried on between them and (he Thessalians, until not 
many years before the Persian invasion, when a Thesaalian army 
crossed the Loorian frontier, and were defeated by a stratagem at 
iHyampolis. The Phocians, dreading their superiority in cavalry, put 
into the ground a quantity of pots covered with loose earth; the 
horses ehatging over these were lamed, and their riders overthrown 
and slaughtered. To avenge this disaster, the Thessalians entered 
Phoeis with an immense force collected Irom all their confederate 
cities. Tlie -Phocians terrified by their numbers, and further dis- 
heartened by the loss of a detachment whom they bad sent to recon- 
noitre tlie enemy, made a huge funeral pile, and bringing together 
all tlieir women and children, their add, silver, and other valuables, 
and the imi^es of tlieir gods, gave them in charge to thirty of iieir 
countrymen, witli orders, in case they should be defeated, to kill the 

' TliermopyltB was the ni 
by the neighbora and smToi 

5 Herodotus, vii. iTS, 199, 200, 215, 216. 
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women and children, and burn their bodies together with all the 
property on the funeral pile, then to kill themselves or rush upon the 
swords of the enemy. Having given such order, they mardied to 
meet the Thessalians, and fought wilJi such desperation, that they 
gained a great victory and delivered their country. Prom this Pho- 
cian desperation became a proverb.' 

Herodotus and Pauaaniaa, from whom we pick up these scraps 
of history, mention also a successful ni^t-attaclc made upon the 
Thessalian camp by a select body of Phooians, having first whitened 
their faces and shields with chalk, to distinguish tliem from the 
enemy. According to Herodotus, the Phociana had firat been 
driven to the fastnessess of Parnassus. Pausanias relates, that the 
Phocians in their alarm consulted the Delphian oracle, which retnmed 
a' mysterious answer, that Apollo would cause a mortal to encounter 
on immortal, that he would give victory to both, but more complete 
victory to the mortal. This was understood to be fulfilled after the 
final battle, in which tlie Theaealians chose for their watchword 
Itonian Pallas, the Phooians their Eponymous hero, Phoous. To 
show their gratitude, the Phocians sent to Delphi statues of Apollo 
and their own commanders, including the prophet Telliaa of Ells, 
under whose counsel they had acted, ' 

After the battle of Thermopyke the Thessaliana had theb revenge. 
They were at first opposed to Xerxes, »otwithstauding that die 
Aleuadse had invited him into Greece ; and, while fae was preparing to 
cross the Hellespont, they sent envoys to Peloponnesus, urging that 
(roops should be brought to guard tlie passes of Olympus, nnd prof- 
fering their assistance. Themistocles and Euieaetus sailed witii this 
force to Halus, from whence they marched across Thesaaly, and 
joined by the Thessalian cavalry occupied the defiles of Tempe; 
being informed however, that their position could easily be turned by 
the enemy, they re-embarked their troops and sailed heme. The 
Theasalians then, finding that they could have no support from the 
southern Greeks, tendered their submission to Xerxes, in which they 
were followed by the Perrhsebians, Mt^nete^ and other northern 
tribes, and ^o by the Dorians, Locrians, and Bosotians excepting 
Thespi£e and Platiea. The G-reeka determined on defending Ther- 
mopylte, which Leonidaa ■vrith an advanced body was sent to occupy, 
whilst the fleet sailed. to Arlemisium, on the north of the Euboean 
channel, from which point they could freely communicate with Le- 
onidas, and prevent the Persians landing troops in his rear.^ 

Leonidas, arriving at Thermopylte, invited the Phocians and the 
Opuntian Locrians to join him. They both complied ; the Phocians 
joining liim with a thousand men, the Opuntian Locrians with their 
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wliole force.' He set to work immediately to repair the ancient 
wall I but hearing now for the first time, that there was anotlier 
road over the mountains, he aent the Phocians, at their own request, 
to defend it, while with the remainder of his forces he kept his sta- 
tion in the pass. Most of the Greeks were struck with terror at the 
approaching multitudes of the enemy, and desired to retreat to the 
istiimus; it was with some difficulty, aud chiefly owinff to the 
remonstrances of the Phocians and Locrians, anxious for the safety 
of their owa countries, iiat they were induced to remain at Ther- 
mopjlas. Xerxes, having marched tlirough Macedonia and Thes- 
saiy, arrived in the IWian territory, and encamped at Trachis, two 
miles from the pass. After two days flghtang, in which the Persians 
suffered prodiaioua loss, Xerxes learned &om the Traohinians the 
existence of the mountain road, and dispatched Hydarnes with a. 
body of Persians (who were called the Immortals) to march by 
night over the cliff and fall upon the rear of Iieonidaa. The Per- 
sians, under the guidance of Ephialtes tlie Trachinian, marched all 
night, and at daybreak had mounted to the highest part of the 
rocky road, and were heard by the Phocians, who grasped their 
arms and prepared for battle; but soon, overwhelmed, by the 
arrows of so numerous a host, they fled to the brow of the cliff, 
where they awaited the enemy with the intention of selling their 
lives dearly. Hydarnes, not caring to attack the Phocians, pursued 
his march and descended the mountain. The Greeks, hearing of 
his advance, had just time to retire from their perilous situation, 
where Leomdas and his devoted band preferred to remain and sac- 
rifice themselves for the honor of their country.^ 

Xerxes, advancing from Thermopylae, was reinforced by an 
addition of Greek auxiliaries, the Malians, Dorians, Locriatis, and 
Bceotians, who now joined him with all their troops, excepting (as 
before) the people of Thespiie and Plattea.' The Locrians would 
probably have joined him at Thermopylro, for they had engird to 
seize the pass for him, but had been prevented by tJie arrival of 
Leonidas.* The Phocians, notwithstanding (he advance of so 
numerous an army, still refiised submission. A message of a singu- 
lar kind was sent to them by tlie Thessalians, staling uiat they (the 
Thessalians) had great influence with Xerxes, and that it depended 
on them whether the Phocians should be reduced to slavery or 
otherwise ; that they were willing to forget past injuries, and, if the 
Phocians would give them fifty talents, they would undertake (o 

' UarffTpony. (Herodotus, vii. 20S.) This means tlieir -whole force 
of heavy armed troops. The Opuntian Locrians, as well aa the Pho- 
cians, were armed in this fashion. PauBanins, i. 23, 

" Herodotus, vii. 201, 207, 20B, 211, 213—23. 

' Herodotus, viii 66. 

' Diodorus, sd. 4, 
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avert the tempest that was about to fall upon, them ITio Phocians 
spurned this proposal Herodotus savi they sided with the Greeks 
purely oit of hatrei to the Theis-Uani that li the The'"^lmn3 
had becQ on the other side the Phooiana Ti ould ha\e been with 
the Mede Th re seems however scarcely any gLound for at 
tnbutng tleir cciluct to such a motive The answei which 
the Phoc ana ret rnei was that they would gi\o no money, 
that they were at liberty to Medise as well as the The'^salians, 
if they chose; but they would .not consent to hetny the cause 
of Greece,' 

The Thessalians, on. receiving this answei, conducted the barba- 
rian army into Phocis, entering it tiom tha north by a narrow 'tnp 
of Doria which separates It from Mount CBta and commenced 
ravaging the rich valley of the Oephi.su> The Phooian people 
every where fled before them. Some tojlc refuse m the heights of 
Parnassus, on a ridge of rocks called the Tithorea, abo\ e tlie city of 
Neon. The gi'eater part found shelter at Amphissa in Ozolian Lo- 
cris. Meanwhile the PerMans laid waste the whole country, plun- 
dering and destroying all in their way, and setting fife to the citJea 
and the temples, Fifteen of the principal cities, including Drymus, 
Cliaradra, Tethrontum, Amphicsea, Neon, Elatea, Hyampolis, Para- 
potamii, Abie with its oracular temple, and Panopeus, were burned 
to the ground,' 

A division of the army was sent to Delphi, with special orders to 
seize the treasures of tJie temple. The Delplnans in alarm inquired 
of tJie orade, whether they should bury their treasures, or carry 
them away into another land; Apollo assured them, that he was 
able to defend hia own without theii- assistance. They then left 
then city, seeking refuge on the mountwns, in the Coryoian cave, or 
at Amphissa; their wives and cbildren they sent over to Achaia. 
Sixty men only remained, with the chief-priest' Aceratus. The 
barbarians advanced, but hardly had they reached the temple of 
Pallas, which stood in front of Uie Phcebean sanctuary, when their 
progress was arrested by dreadful prodipes; a burst of thunder, the 
rolling of two immense crags from Parnassus, which struck down 
severS of their host, and a war-cry issuing from the shrine of Pallas. 
Smitten with sudden panic, they turned and fied ; the Delphiana 
at that moment rushed upon them and completed the rout, assisted 
(as the surviving Persians themselves repori;ed) by two superhuman 
figures in panoply, who never ceased pursuing and slaughtering 
them tJU they reached Bosotia. The Delphians declared these to be 
their own native heroes, Phylacus and Autonoug, who had portiona 
of ground consecrated to them in the neighborhood of the temple. 

' Herodotufl, viii. 29, 30. 

* Herodotus, viii. Bl, Sa. 33, 35, 

■ gee ante, page 226, note 4. 
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Thus did Apollo fulfill his promise, and vindicate the sanctityof the 
oracle. ' 

After this, it appears, a part of the Phocian people, those probably 
whose cities had been spared, submitted with reluctance to Xerxes ; 
the rest maintained tliemselves in tha mountains, Sroni which they 
made inouraions from time to time against the Persian army. A 
thousand Phocians however were sent to join Mardonius. They 
came so tardily, that Mardonius, to mark his displeasure, or to in- 
timidate them for the future, or perhaps at first with a more serious 
intention, ordered their troop to be drawn up in a plain, and sur- 
rounded them with his numerous cavalry. The Phocians, supposing 
they were doomed to destruction, formed in a square, and with 
firm countenance awaited the attack. The horsemen rode up with 
lifted javelins, making a feint to charge, but as suddenly they 
wheeled round and retreated. Matdomus applauded the Phocians 
for the Courage which they had shown, and assured them, if they 
behaved themselves well in the ensuing campaign, they would be 
rewarded by the king. At Platsea they were stationed with the 
Thebana and other Greek allies of Xerxes, and in tile battle were 
opposed to the Athenians; but all, except the Thebans, fled without 
striking a blow, and Pausahias indeed states, that the Phocians 
deserted in battle to the Greeks.^ 

Of the spoils of the battle of Salamis the choicest part was sent f« 
Delphi, and devoted to the construction of a colossal statue. The 
united Greeks inquired of the god, whether he was content with 
their offerings; and he replied, that he was satisfied witli those of 
the other Greelts, but looked for a speowl gift from the jEginetane, 
to whom the palm of valor had been awarded ; they sent him ac- 
cordingly iliree goldea stars fixed on a brazen mast.^ At the close 
of the war a tithe of the spoil was given to Apollo and out of it was 
made a golden tripod, placed by the Delphians on a fhrae headed 
brazen serpent, -whicli endured to the time of Paisami' Shares 
were assigned also to tlie OljTnpian Jupiter and Isihmiin ITeptune ' 
A circumstance is related by Plutarch m the life of Anstidex which 
proves the peculiar veneration in which the Delphian sanctuaiy was 
held by the Greeks. Soon after the batHe of Plafrea the oracle 
directed that an altar should be raised on the Pldte^n ground to 
Jupiter the Deliverer; but^ as the fires in the country had been 
poUuted by tlie barbarians, it commanded tlicm to be extinguished, 

' Herodotus, vi 
shown to him in t 
nias, X. S8. 

' Herodotus, ix. 1*7, 81, 67. Pausanias, x. 2. 

' Herodotus, viii. 121, 122. 

' Herodotus, ix. 81. Pauaamas, x, 13. Diodorus, ; 
des, iii. 57. 
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and no sacrifice to bo offered, till fire was brought from tiie hearth 
of Apollo. To comply with this injunctjon, EuchidaSj a Plafaean, 
ran in one day from Platteo to Delphi and back, carrying with him 
the sacred fire, and at the moment of his return dropped down 
dead with exhaustion. He was rewarded for his act of piety with 
a monument in tlie temple of Diana. ' 

A congress of the Amphictyons waa held somewhere about thia 
lime, at which divers resolutions were passed touching the events 
of the war; among otliera, to offer a reward for Ephialtes, and 
decree a monument to Leonidas, aa I have already mentioned. It 
was moved by the Lacediemonians, that the Greels who had joined 
Xerxes should be expelled from the Amphictyonlc council ; but this 
proposal was rejected by the deputies, under the advice of Themis- 
tooles, who feared that, if the Thesaalians, Thebans, and so many 
other members were removed from the council, it would fall entirely 
under the influence of Sparta.^ 

In the long period which elapsed between the Persian and the 
second Sacred War the Phocians inteifered but litfle in the general 
afiMrs of Greece; they were forced from time to time into aliianeea 
■with the more powernil states, Athens, Sparta, or Thebes, in whose 
wars they played but a subordinate part. To recover their power 
at Delphi ; was a thing which they still aimed at, but were never 
able fully to accomplish, owing to tiie interference of Sparta. In 
the year 457 s.o. they invaded the country of the Dorians, and took 
one or two of their cities ; but the Lacedjemonians marching against 
tliem wifii a large Peloponneaian force defeated them in battie, and 
compelled them to restore their conquest.^ After the victory of 
CEnophyta, won in the following year by the Athenians under My- 
ronides over the Bceotians, not only the whole of Bceotia, but Pho- 
ds also and Opuntian Locris, fell into the power of the Athenians, 
and furnished them with auxiliary troops in an expedition which 
they made against Pharsalus in Thessaly.'' 

Just at this period Athens had acquired a vast accession of 
strength as a land as well as a naval power, and the Phocians by 
their connection with her were enabled, it seems, to become masters 
of Delphi j for, in tiie year 448 b.o. it became necessary for the Iia- 
cediemonians to send an army into Phooie, to commence a sort of 
sacred war, in which they got possession of the temple and delivered 
it up to the Delphiana; but no sooner had they retired, than the 
Athenians marched into the country and restored the temple to the 
Phocians.' This state of fhmgs however was of short duration; for 

' Plutarob, in Tit. Aristid. 20. 

' Plutai'oli, in Vit. Themistool. 20. 

' Thucydidea, i. 101. Diodorvis, xL T9. 

* Thuoydides, i. 108, 111. DiodoruB, JU. 81, 82, 88. 

• Thuoydides,!. 112. 
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in tlie next year the Atlieaiaaa suffered the calamitous defeat at 
Coronea, by whicli they lost Bieotia and the whole of tlieir power 
in the northern parts of Greece; and in two years after the thirty- 
years truoe was concluded batween Ihem and tlie LacedieDionians. ' 
Nine yeara later we find the Laoedfemonians consulting; die Del- 
phian oracle, as to the prospect of success in a war with Athens, 
and the god replying, thafj if they carried it on with all their might, 
they would get the victory, and he would himself assist them; 
which may seem to indicate that Spartan influence was tliea re- 
established at Delphi.^ The Corinthian speaker in the congress of 
aHias at Sparta soggests, that for the purpose of equipping a fleet 
they could borrow money from Delphi and Olyuipia.* At the 
breaking out of the war, the Phocians are in alliance with the Pelo- 
ponuesians, and together with the Eceotians and Locriana furniah a 
contingent of cavalry.* Their old enemies the Theesaliaas are not 
classed among the regular allies of Athens, though the great mass 
of the people were friendly to her, and succors of Thessalian horse 
were occasionally sent to the Athenians ; but many of the nobles in 
Thessaly favored the Lacedemonians, and they furnished assistance 
to Brasidas upon his march to Thrace." 

At the truce for a year concluded between the Spartans and 
Athenians, in the ninth year of the Peloponncsian war, the first 
articles of their oonventi.on were the following; " 



' Thueydidfls, i, 113, 115. Diodorus, xli. 6, 1. 

' Thaoydides, i. 118. 

' Thuoydides, L 121. 

' Thuoydidas, ii. 9. Diodorus, xii. 42. But the Ozolian Loorians 
were allied with Athens. Thuoydides, iii. 95, 101. 

' l^uoydides, ii 22 ; iv. 73 ; y. 18. Compare Demosthenea, Repl 
SBiiTufcuf, 173. The division of partaea among the Thessalians may 
acooTiut for lieir so oftea changing aidsB even in battle. Thuoydides, i. 
107. Diodorus, xv. 11 ; xviii. 12. 

° Thueydidea, iv. 118, where Haaok oorreetly otservea, that the first 
olausB refara solely to the laoedainonians and their allies, by whom the 

Sriyilege of access to Delphi was a concession made to AUiens. The 
theniaiis were by the war excluded generally from the continent of 
6reece, and unable either to consult the oracle, or attend the Fytliian 
gamea. This they sorely feit, and therefore in tho peace that followed, 
we find them expressly stipulating for liberty to all to attend the pub- 
lic games. The grand display made by the Athenians, aspecially Alei- 
biades, at the Olympic festival, which wna celebrated in the eleventJi 
year of the war, is particularly noticed by Plutarch io his life of that 
eKtraordioary man. Compare Thucydidca, vi. 10. Grate's History of 
Greece, vii 74, note. 

Whether any particular offenders are alluded to by the rod; ilSisovi^ 
TOi in the clause of the truce, has been a subject of question. It is not 
improbable that the Athecuaiis may have charcted their adversaries with 
You II.— L 
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" With respect to the temple and oracle of the Pythian ApoUo, 
we are content that all people who please may use them safely and 
fearlessly, according to the national customs. The Lacedremonianu 
and their allies who are present consent to this, and declare that 
they will send heralds and persuade the Bceotians and Phocians, if 
they can. With respect to the treasures of the god, we will take 
measures for the discovery of all offenders, both we and you, light- 
eously and honestly, according to the customs of our countries, and 
the rest who agree, according to the cnstoraa of their countries re- 
spectively." 

At the peace of Bicias, concluded in the ensuing year, the first 
articles were as follows: ' 

" Wilh respect to the national temples, it is agreed that all people 
who please may sacrifice, aad visit them, and consult the oracle, and 
attend the festivals, according to the customs of tlieir couutjy, trav- 
eling fearlessly both by sea and land. The temple and sanctuary 
of the Delphian ApoUo, and Delphi, slialt he subject to their own 
laws, their own taxation, and their own judicature, in regard both 
to persona and land belongmg to them, according to their ancient 



From the above clauses we may perceive the great importance 
attached by tlie leading states of Gcreece to Delphi and its oracle, to 
the Pytliian and other national festivals, and theh anxiety to secure 
free access to them for all the Greeks, 

We may notice also, that at this period every thing is done by 
Athens or Laoediemon; the rest are all absorbed into the alliance of 
one or other of those cities; no national congress decides any tiling; 
the Amphictyons are never even mentioned. 

Diodorua relates that in the year e.g. 418, during tlie interval of 
the general peace, a war broke out between the Phocians and 
Locrians, and that a battle was fought in which more than a thousand 
of the Locrians were slain;^ this is not mentioned by Thuoydides, 
but the fact is not therefore to be doubted. That there was a feud 
between the Phocians and the Opuntian as well as Ozolian Locrians, 
which led at a later period to important consequences, is abundantly 
clear. Jealousies between neighbors in Greece, about some disputed 

taking Eomo of tho sacred property, and that this la se was asarted to 
quiet them. 

' Thuoydides, v. 18, It is scarcely pns ble to t an Kte accurately 
the word iepdv, which si^fies not only the sac ed edifice b t all the 
preoinot and ground conseorated to the gol uolulug often an exten 
sive -walk or grove. Nabc is the bu 1 3 ng only Sea 1 al kauae and 
Sohweighteuaer ad Herod, vi. 19. The Delpiuans had ih boundar ee 
fixed, when they were definitely separated f om the Ph c sns (Sti'abo 
ix. 433.) 

' Diodorus, nii, 80. Ho does not b y vL h L n. 
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territoiy, o f th a, ly t mm n thua the 

Phocians htd tilythL btti Bceut s; while 

towards tlie Atl la th y 1 ad f dly f 1 gs d re drawn 
into the Pel p ih by mp b D gti- blodrade 

of Athens, \ h n tl U d bat d w£ th m y 1 U be shown 
to tlis yanquiahed, and many, especially the Conatliions and Thehans, 
pressed for their destruction, the Pnociana voted on the merciful 
side of tiie question, which was carried, the LacedEemonians having 
strongly pronounced themselves in its favor.^ 

In the year b.O. 359, a new combination was formed among the 
states of Greece. A&ens, Thebes, Corinth, and Argos were at the 
head of a league against Lacedeemon; contrived origitially by the 
satrap Tithraustea, who sent money to Greece, in order to excite a 
war and withdraw Agesilaus &om Asia. Certain leading men in 
Thebes, Corinth, and At^s, accepted the Persian gold, and pro- 
ceeded at once to perform the required service, in which they found 
not much difficulty; for even at Thebes and Corinth the ancient 
feeling of attachment to Sparta had for some fjme past been ex- 
changed for one of distrust and jealousy.' The immediate cause 
of war was a proceeding of the Theban statesmen, Androclidaa 
Ismeniaa, and Qalasidorua, who, wishing to throw the odium of 
breaking peace upon the Lacediemonians, contrived to raise a quarrel 
between the Phocians and Opuntian* Loorians, which, they expected 
would lead to Spartan interference. They persuaded the Locriana 
to commit a trespass upon some land whidi was the subject of 
dispute between them and their neighbors. To punish this, the 
Phociana invaded Locris, and carried off a large quantity of plunder. 
Androclidas and his piarty then urged their contrymen to assist the 
Locriana; and according^ the Thebans marched into Phods, and 
ravaged the country. The Phocians sent to Sparta for succor, 
whicli was readily granted; and Lysander was sent to Phoeis, with 
orders to assemble tlie forces of all the allies ■ in that neighborhood, 
namely, the Phocians, CEtseans, Heradeots, Malians, and !S]nianians, 
and lead them to Haliartus in Bceotia^ where the king Pausania^ 
who was to follow with the Pelopormesian' troops and take the chief 
command, appointed to meet him on a given day. Lysander as- 
sembled the allies and marched into Bceotja, where he rendered an 

' Thnoydidra, iii. SB, 101. Xenophoo, Hellea. iii. o. 5, a. 3. 

° DemoatheneB, De Fale. Leg. 361. He mentionB this aa a oraTeat 
report at Athens. Nor ia it at all iocoiiBiEtant with the account of Xen- 
ophtm, Hellea. ii. c, 2, b. 19, 20, though he does not state that tho quea- 
tdon wlB formally put to the vote. 

s Xenophoo, Hellea. iii. c. 5, sa. 1, 2. Plcitareh, in Vit. Lyaand. 21 ; 
in Vit. Artaxers. 20. 

' PauBBuias. iii. 9, sajB it was the AmphisEJan Looriaos ; but prob- 
ably ho confounds thia with subsequent events. 
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important setvLce by detaching Orchomenu3 from tte Theban con- 
federacy, but afterwards, making a rash attack upon Haliartus before 
the arrival of Pausaalas, he was defeated and slain. The Phocian 
and other allies dispersed, Pausaniaa arrived soon after; but the 
Thebans being reinforced by an Athenian army under Thrasybulus, 
he entered into a convention and returned home; for ■which act he 
was banished from Sparta, and died in exile.' 

Soon after this a congress was held at Corinth, to consider what 
measures should bo taken against Sparta, and it was determined to 
send embassies to the different states of Greece, to excite them 
against her. A message came to them from Medius, chief of the 
Alcuadra of Larissa, requesting their aid against Lycophron, the 
despot of Phcrie, who was supported by the Lacediemomans. Two 
tliousand of the allies under the command of the Theban Ismeniaa 
were sent into Thsssaly: with whose assistance Medius took the 
city of Pharsalus, then held by a Lacedsemonian garrison; after 
which Ismeniaa with a force of Boeotians and Argives surprised the 
Traohinian Heraclea,' and, after putlung to the sword the Laee- 
djemonians whom he found in that city, delivered it up to the 
ancient inhabitants, whom he brought back from exile, strengthen- 
ing them with a garrison of Argives. He then persuaded the Mai- 
anians and Athamanians to change sides, and cdlectiug an army of 
about six thousand man, prepared to take revenge on flic Phocians. 
They, under the conduct of Lacislhenes a Laconian, marched into 
Iiooris to meet him, but were defeated with a loss of nearly a thou- 
sand men: Ismeniashimself lost half thatnumber; and the Phocians 
returned home without further molestation.' 

The aspect of things was changed upon the return of Agesilana 
from Asia. That general, having crossed the Hellespont, marched 

' Xenoplion, Hellon. ill e. 6, S3. 8—1, 17~26. The Thebans, expeot- 
iug the Spartan inTasion, Bead to Athena for auooor. The epeeoh of tha 
Theban embassador, and the reply made, occur in eeotions 8 — IS. Com- 
pare Diodorus, xiv. 81. 

' This oity, though ft pet colony of LaoedEemon, had never prospered. 
The TheBsaliaUB and moontaiuears of ffita, who considered it was forti- 



fied against them, continually annoyed and made war upon the new 
Bettlera, till Ehay reduced it to a very eoaoty population. The miagov- 
ernment of the Lacedaemonian officers contnbuted tn its ruin. In (he 
twelfth year of the PeloponneBian war, it was in such a state of weak- 
ness, that the BcBotians took posseasion of it, for fear the Athenians 
mi^ht do the aame, and they disniiased the Lacedemonian governor. 
This however gave great offense at Sparta, (See Thueydidea, ili. 92, 
(13, 100 ; V. 61, B2.) In the year b.c, S'J9, the Laeedsemoniana had taken 
strong measures to re-establish their power at Heraolea, and driven 
from their homea large numbers of the monntaioeers who were opposed 
to them. (Diodorus, xiv. S3.) 
' Diodorus, xiv. 82. 
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through Thrace and Macedonia into Thessaly, There he encountered 
a lai^e body of Thessalian horse, chiefly those of Lariasa, Orannon, 
SootuPBa, and Pharsalus, who, being in close alliance wiih the 
B<Botians, gathered round him to dispute his passage. Unsupported 
by iniantry, they would not venture to join in close combat with 
the heavy-armed veterana of the Spartan^ but hovered on his rear, 
and distressed him by frequent charges, till at length Agesilaus by 
a successful manceuvre attacked and put them to the rout. He then 
pursued his inarch through Phthiotis, and passed the strait oi' Ther- 
mopyiK.' Joined hy the troops of Phocis and Orchoraenus, and by 
a reinforcement from Peloponnesus, he met the united army of his 
opponents, coi^istingof Bceotians, Athenians, Argives, Corinthians, 
jSiianlans, Eubceans, and Locrians, at Oordnea, The victoiy won 
in this field was purchased with haid fighting. Agesilaus severely 
wounded withdrew to Delphi, where he offered up a tithe of his 
spoils (being no less than a hundred talents) to Apollo : meanwhHe 
his heutenant Gylis made an irruption into Looris, and plundered 
the country without opposition till towards the evening, when the 
Locrians, occupying some high ground by which the enemy had to 
return, fell upon their rear, and assailing them with missiles from the 
■ heights, slew both Gylis himself and many of his ofBcers and soldiers. 
The army of Agesilaus was soon afterwards disbanded, and he sailed 
to Sparta.' 

The scene of war was i^erwards removed to Peloponnesus, and 
the LaoedEemoDians, being occupied nearer home, had not leisure to 
invade Bceotia or Attica.^ The war continued eight years, from b.o. 
395 to B.C. 387, and was terminated hy the peace of Antalcidas.* 
By tills it was stipulated that tho Greek states should be indepen- 
dent; an arrangement which virtually secured the leadership to 
Sparta: for she was constituted guardian of the peace, and remained 
at the nead of a great alliance, keeping also her governors, or Hiuv 
mostfe, in a great number of cities, while Athens had no subjects 
left her but the small islands of Lemnos, Imbnis, and Sycras; and 
Thebes was entirely deprived of her sovereignty over tlie Bosotian 
cities. At first the Thebans demurred to accept the peace with that 
condition, and insisted on taking the oath in the name of all the 
Bceotians; but the threat of a war, in which they would be isolated 
from all their allies, compelled them to accept the terms dictated 
by Sparta and the Persian king. The Spartans were especially 
I'ejoiecd at the humiliation, of Thebes, their views with respect to 

' Xcnophon, Hellen. iv. o. 3, 6S. 1 — 0, Diodol'us, xiv. 83. Plutarcli, 
in Vit Agesil. 16. 

' Senophon, Hellen. iv. c 3, ES. 16— 2S ; c iv. b. 1. Diodorus, xiv. 
Si. Plutaroli, in Vit. Ageail. 19. 

' Xenophon, Helleo. iv. a 1, B. 2. 

' Diodorus, siv. 86, 
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The Spartans ■were the ficat to violate the conditions of that Teij 
peace which tliey so earnestly promoted, by tlieir attack upon Man- 
tinea, whose wiJls they demoBshed, and whose oitiaena they dis- 
persed into villages.^ But liieir most signal violatjon of the treaty, 
M well as of international feith and law, was the seizure of the Cad- 
jneo in the year B.O. 382, which hrooght a speedy retribution upon 
thenKelves, and led to a total change in the poaifion and proaaects 
of the other Ghreek states.' Of ilie evenfa ■whicli followed I can 
make but cursory mention. The Thebans three years afterwards 
expel the Spartan garrison, and Sparta declares war, which however 
she does not prosecute with her accustomed activity. Tlie Athenians, 
with the instinotive impulse which prompted them bo often to assist 
the weak against the strong (an impulse both of policy and gener- 
OMty), support their neighbors in the apparentiy tmeq;ual contest; 
until, after a seven years' war, the Thebans not only succeed in re- 
pulang the invader, but become strong enough to reconquer the 
Bceotdan towns, two of which, ThespiEe and P!ata;a, they raze to th© 
ground, and eitpel the inhabitants. Immediately afler tliis, the 
Athenians make peace on liberal terms with Sparta, and Thebes is 
left to fight single-handed. The battie of Leuota proved, contrary to 
the previous opinion of the Greeks, (hat Thebes was a match, or mora 
than a match, for her rival in militaFy prowess, and transferred to 
her that pre-eminence as a Jand power which had so Jong exclusively 
belonged to Sparta, The breaUmg np of the old Peloponnesian al- 
liance, the Theban invasion of Laconia, the foundation of Messene 
and Megalopolis, were the rapid and most important consequences of 
this victory.* 

This period was m k d n t nly by the display of an extraordi- 
nary martial ap t nd T n the part of the Thebans, but by a 
great improven t m mil t y tactics and organiaation, due to the 
genius of Epam das His hef aim in battie seems to have been 
Siat which has b n p rs d w th. success by generals in modern 
times ; namely to fa te h s efforts upon some vital and deci- 

sive point, and t that p t t make his attack with a numerous 
force of the oh rat t p ystem which often gives the advan- 

' Senophon, Hellen, v. o. 1, ss. 31 — 3fl. Sixteen ycara after, ttie 
Thebans preferred fighfjng Spai'ta and hei" allies aloue to accepting such 
tei-ms ; but then EpamiuondM was tlieir couuselor. 

" Xenophon, Hellen. v. c. 2, sa. 1—7. Diodorus, xv. 12. 

' Xsnophon, Hellen. v. o. 4, s. 1. Diodorus, xv. 1, 20. 

* Sea my obsetvationa in the ailment to the oration for the Mcgalo- 
politans, i, 204. Compare Xenophon, Helleo. vi. 0. 8, 4. Dlodorus, 
XV. 56, 59, 62. Pausanias, vi. 13; viii. Si; is. 13, 14. Dinarchua, c. 
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taga of Bupeiior numbers to aa army less numerous on the whola 
than the adversary. The institution of the Sacred Band — a select 
body of three hundred men of the best families, ultimately connected 
by ties of friendsliip, animated by the same spirit, and tL-oined to act 
together as one man in battle — had a good effect in exciting emula- 
tion and setting an example to the rest of the army. This band was 
maintained in the Cadmea at the public cost. The whole body of 
citiaens .composing the army were, fay constant exercises inured to 
the discipline of war; and liieir fine appearance and maiMial bearing, 
both in the camp and in the field, excited general admiration. Tho 
leadership of Greece, iliua transferred from Sparta to Thebes, may 
be considered to have been held by her for about ten years, from 
the battle of Leuctra to that of Mantihea, after -which she de- 
clined.' 

Meanwhile Athens had profited by the rupture between Sparta 
and Thebes, and by the diasatisfaction which the harsh measures of 
Sparta had excited in Greece, to put herself at the head of a new 
confederacy, including a great number of her old aUies. Chios and 
Byzantium, Ehodes and Mitylene, were the first to join her ; others 
soon followed ; tJie allianoe was formed upon an equitable basis ; eacli 
member of it was to be independent, and have an equal vote in the 
congress, which was held at Athens. The Atlienians applied tliem- 
Belvea vigorously to the augmentation of their navy, and the battle 
of Kaxos, B.C. 376, made her again mistress Of the sea. The Lace- 
dsemonians, making peace with Athens, b.c. 371, were content to 
withdraw their governors from the towns which they had so long 
kept in Bubjeotioo, and to grant to the Greek stat^ in reaUty that 
independence of which the peace of Antalcidaa had given them but 
ttie name.3 

The furl3ier humiliation of Sparta, consequent upon the battle of 
Leuctra, revived iu the minds of the Athenians their ancient jeal- 
ousies of Thebes, and alarmed ^em also, for fear the balance of 
power should incline too much in her fever. This agwn brought 
them into connection with Lacedtemon, and they conceived at one 
time the idea that they might step into her place as protectors of the 

' XonophoD, Hellon. vi. c. 4, b. 12; vii. e. 6, as. 12, 23,24. Diodorue, 
IT. 65, 89, 88. Plutarch,, in Tit Palopid. 18, 19. He states that Gor- 
gidaa, who first eatablishod the Sacred Band, disti'ibuted them among 
Uie different ranks ; but Palopidas, who proved their valor at Tegyra, 
where they fought together, ever afteiirards kept (hem united, and 
ebargad at their head in the most ditEoult and dangerous enterprises. 
This battle of Tegyra, he says, taught the Spartans, that it was not tho 
Eurotaa that mado men brave, but bravery was the produce of all 
CDuntiies. 

' Diodorus, xr. 28, 29, 34. XenophoD, Hellen. v. c 4, ss. 61 — 66 ; 
yL 0. 8, s. 18. 
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Peloponneaan allies; a soteme not destined to be realized. The 
junction of these two atatea however greatly contributed to check 
the ambitious efibrta of the Thebans, who, iJter the battle of Man- 
tinea, and the irreparable loss of liieir gieat general and statesman, 
Epamiaondas, found that they had only decreased their enemies 
without being able to maintiun fheir own position as the chiefs of a 
great Hellenic confederacy. Athens, with her naval stren^, her 
insular alliance, and increasing commercial resources, was ea&c the 
battle of Maatinea unquestionably the first city in Greece.' 

The Phooians, during the first eight years of tlie war with Thebes, 
remained feithtul to tlie Spartan alliance. They accompanied the 
Lacedffiraonian armies in the campaigns of Agesilaus and Cleombro- 
tus, and fbught for them at Leuetra. la me year following the 
batlie of Tegyra, that is, b,o. 374, the Thebans, having reduced the 
Bteotian. towns, carried their arms into Phocis; a measure which 
(aocordir^ to Xenophon) caused offence to Athens, on account of 
her aniaent connection with that country. Cieombrotua arrived with 
succors, and for the time the Thebans retreated; but after tlie battle 
of Leuetra they were in a condition to persuade or compel almost 
all their neighbors, except the Athenians, to join them, Xenophon 
says, the Phoeians became their subjects; Diodorus, their frieads. 
These different terms may perhaps represent the same thing; or it 
may be, the mild and liberal policy of Epaminondas had prevailed 
upon the Phoeians to &11 iato his views. At all events they, with 
the Eubosans, Loorians, AGarnanians, Heracleota, Malians, and Thes- 
Balians, formed a part of the army with which that general for the 
first time invaded Laconia, b.o. 369. Yet on liis last expedition, 
before the battle of Mantlnea, B.C. 362, the Phoeians refused to fol- 
low him, alleging that by the terms of their treaty they were bound 
to defend the Thebans, if attacked, but not to join them in offensive 

The ThessaUans had made but little advance, either in power or in 
general estimation, among the Greeks, owing chiefiy to their irregular 
government and want of union. "Unfaithful to their foreign aUianoes, 
they were not more steady among themselves. A licentious aristoc- 
racy, devoted to the pleasures of the table and riotous amusements, 
took no thought to improve the condition of their own dependents, 
much less to promote the welfare of their own common country.^ 

' Xenophon. Hellan. vL c. 4, Ba. 19, 20 ; o. 6, bs. 2, 3, 33—49. De- 
mosthenee, Olynth. iii. a6. 

> Xonophon, Hellen. vL o. 1, s. J ; o. 2, s. I ; o. 3, b. 1 ; o. 6, e. 23 ; 
Vii. c. 6, s. 4. DiodoruB, xv. 31, 63, 58, 66. 

' Isoorates, Epist ad Philipp. ii. 410. Athenieus, vi. ^ 260. De- 
raosthenea, Olynth. i. 15, eays they were ujtuttq ijiiact sal usl iruaiv dv- 
llfiUTTOif. Again, De Coron. 240, oi /tnrurmrjTO! eerroAol sni dvaiaBuroi 
Q7i,3alot. The Aleuadja were tho moat intelligent and refined. . They 
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Commauding their various hordes of refainera,' they broke out 
from time to time into dissension and war wiih each other. A few 
great fiiniilies, sucli as the Aleuadte of Larissa, the Soopadte of Fhar- 
salus and Orannon, obtained by their wealth and influence a political 
power, which extended itself more or leaa over the adjacent people. 
Occasionally some emiaeut man among these families was, either 
with their consent^ or by some other means, invested with a sort of 
despotic authority under the title of Ihgns. Thus, we have seen, 
Medius was the chief of the Aleuadie at Laiisaa.^ la early times, 
as we gather from the speech (to be noticed presently) of Pclydamas, 
a Tagua was appointed for the whole of united Thessaly, who, having 
a large army and national revenue at his disposal, became a very 
formidable potentate. The jealousy of the nobles, and their love of 
rude independence, prevented any such authority being permanently^ 
established. At Phene we find that a iifrwrny, that is, an unconsti- 
tutional sovereignty assumed without the consent of the people, pre- 
vailed for a considerable time. At the close of the Peloponnesian 
war that city was governed by Lycophron, who formed the des^ 
of reducing all Thessaly under his dominion, and defeated with great 
slaughter the Larissteacs and other Thessaliana who opposed him.^ 
This is the same Lycophron who was the ally of Sparta, and against 
whom ihe Bfeotians and their allies sent succors to Medius, as before 
mentioned. Xenophon relates, that Aristippus of Larissa, being a 

take (he lead in putting dowD the tyranny at Phera> Diodorua, xvi. 
14. Plato, in the beginning of the Meno. epeaks of th h b 

instructed by the Sophist Goi^ias. Ha was also nt t d by J 

See Pausanias, vi. 17 ; and compare laoorates, Tl p \ & 166 

Cioaro, Orator. 62. The Pharealians were the mo 1 and dl 

people in Thessaly, according ta Theopompus, apud Ath le n m 627 

' ThePenestie. See acte, p. 231. The; Bomet It d U th 
HelotB of Laoonia. See Xenophon, HelLen. ii. o. 8 36 W m b 

' Diodorus, xiv. 82. He makes a distinction b tw u th tt 

tioottl authority of Medius dovaoreioiiTog Tf/c Aq d th t f 

Lvcrophon rfnt liepOv Topsvvov. Herodotus ealls th Al dffl 6 
Mnc ^aailfie^. (vii. 6.) Orestes, whom the Athe ana da ed to 
reatore,isoolledBo(ri;icvr. (Thueydides.i.lll.) That d g ly 

to denote the quasi-regal power exercised by the mem here of these noble 
families, either jointly or. singly, in those parts of Thessaly which axj- 
knowledged their sway. Compare Pindar, Pytb. x. 8. Theocritus, 
Idyll. XVI. St The Aleiiad(e_ had complete ascendency in Thessaly, 
after the second Persian invasion. Leolyohidaa the Spartan was eent 
to punish them for the assistance they had rendered to Xerxes, but was 
biibed by tham to withdraw his troops, when he had the opportunity 
of conquering the whole country. {Herodotus, vi. 12. Pausanias, iiJ. 7.) 
The word Tagus signiSed Marshal or Director, and was perhaps a mili- 
tary title. 

' Xenophon, Helloa. ii. c. 3, s. 4, with Schneider's note. 
L 2 
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friend of 03^1:3, obtained from him the loan of four thousand soMiers 
with pay for six months, to a^ist him agsuiist an opposing faction in 
his own city, and that Cyrua requested him not to make up bis 
quarrel witliout first consulting him. A portion of these soldiers, 
under the command of Meno, were sent back to Gyrus, and marched 
with him against his brother Artaxerxes. ' Whetlier the disturbances 
■which. Aristippus desired to quell were, as Schneider thinks, con- 
nected witli the designs of Ljoophroti, or arose merely out of the 
domesljo qnarrels of Larissa, we can not determine. 

Lycophrott was succeeded by his son Jason, a man whose history 
deserves particular attention. Inheriting his father's ambition, but 
with greater vigor and capacity, lie was enabled to accomplish the 
scheme, which Lycophron had formed, of uniting all Thess^y under 
his dominion. Connecting himself witli Amyntas, king of Mace- 
donia, and AJcetas, king of Epirus, he conceived the idea, (at bast 
after the battle of Leuctra,) of seizing the vacant leadership of 
Greece, with he considered that the Locedtemonians had irretriev- 
ably lost, the Thsbans were not competent to hold, and no otlier 
power was prepared to strive for. The character of his designs, and 
the circumstances which favored them, are so vividly set forth in 
the statement of Polydamas at Sparta, related by Xenophon, that I 
can not do better than give it in the words of that historian,^ 

In the year b.o, Sti, about two years before the battle of Leuctra, 
Polydamas of Pharsalus presented himself to the authorities at Sparta, 
and requested an audience. He was a man of high reputation 
throughout all Theasaiy, and so esteemed by the Pharsalians for his 
honor and integrity', that in a time of civil broil they put their cita- 
del into his keepmg, and intrusted him with the receipt of their 
revenues, out of which he was to expend a fixed sum upon the 
publie worship and the general administration. This duty he 
feitiifully discharged, maintaining a garrison in the citadel, defraying 
ell the expenses of government, and accountiag every year for what 
moneys he received. If there was a deficiency, he made it up out 
of his own private purse, and repaid himself when there was a sur- 
plus. He was in g^eneral given to hospitality and magnificence in 
the Thessalian fasliion. Introduced to the Lacedsemocian assembly, 
he addressed them thus : — 

"Men of Laoedtemon, I have been your state-friend and bene- 
factor, as my ancestors have been from time immemorial ; and I 
deem it proper to apply to you if I am in any difiieulty, and to give 
you notice if any sdieme adverse to your interests is formed in Thes- 
saly. Tou must have heard the name of Jason ; for he is a man of 

I Xeuopbon, Auabasia, 1 e. 1, s. 10 ; c. 3, ss. 1, 6, Meno's character, 
ns deaoribed by Xe'nophon, is a pretty good Epcoimen of Thessalian per- 
fidy. See Lib. ii. c. 6, ss. 21—29. 

' Xenophou, Helleu. vi. c. I. Compare DiodoruB, XV, 57, 60. 
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great power aad celebrity. This Jasoa made a fruce with me, 
obtsuned aa interview, anii apoke os follows r — ' Polydamas,' he said, 
' that I could force jour city of Pliaraalus to submission, you may 
infer from what I am about to say. I have most of the Ihessalian 
cities, and those of tlie greatest importance, allied to me ; I brought 
thera into subjection, notwithstanding tliat you fought on tbeii' Bide 
against me. You know, of course, that I have soldiei's in my pay 
to the number of six thousand, -whom, I im^ine, no city could 
easily resist. A force equally numerous may be turned out else- 
where ; but the state armies h&ve some men advanced in age, others 
not yet in their prime ; and very fSw in any city undergo bodily 
training; whereas no one is in ray pay who is not able to toil 
equally with myself.' Jason {I must tell you the truth) has great 

Eersoual strength, is generally fond of labor, and makes a trial of 
is followers every day. For he leads tliem with arms in hand both 
in their exercises aad on their marches ; and whomsoever he sees 
fond of the toils and perils of war, he rewards with double, treble, 
and quadruple pay, besides oflier present^ and also with medical 
attendance m siciiness, and with a distingmslied funeral ; so that all 
his soldiers are sure that merit in war procures for tliem a life of tiie 
greatest hooor and abundance. He showed me also (what I knew 
before), that the Maracians' and Dolopiana were subject to him, and 
Aloetas, the governor of Epirus, ' Therefore,' Sidd he, ' wiiy should 
I have any doubt of being able to subdue you easily ? A. person 
unacquionted with me mi^t say — Why then do you delay, and not 
march directly against Ihe PharsaliauB ? Because I deem it infinitely 
better to gain you for willing than for unwilling allies. For^ were 
you forced into subjection, you would be plotting all the mischief 
you could gainst me, and I should desire you to be as wealc as pos- 
able ; whereas, if yon are persuaded to join me, it is plain we 
should do our utmost to strengthen each other. Iperceive, Poly- 
damas, that your country looks on you with respect. If now you 
will bring it into friendly relations with me, I promise you, tliat I 
will make yon the greatest man in (Jreece next to mysefi; What it 
is that I Offer you tiie second place in, I beg you to.hear; and don't 
believe any thing I say, unless on reflection you judge it to be true. 
Well ; this is evident, that by the accession of Pharsalus and the 
cities dependent on you, I should easily hecome Tagus of all the 
Thessalians : it is certain also, that, when Thessaly is under a Tt^s, 
her cavalry amount to sis thousand men, and her heavy-armed 
infantry are more than ten thousand. Looking at their strengtli and 
spirit, I think, if they were well taken care of, there is not a notion 
to whicli the Thessahana would endure to be subject Vast as is 
the breadth of Thessaly, all the surrounding tribes are her subieols, 
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•wlien a Tagus is appointed here ; and nearly all the people in these 
parts are armed witk the javelin, so that probably we diould have 
an overpowering force of Peltastse. Further, tlie Bosotians and 
all now at war wifJi Laoedsemon are my allies ; and they are con- 
tent to follow me, if I will onh deliver toera from the Laoediemo- 
nians. Even the Athenians, I Imow, would do any tWng to obtain 
my alliance ; but I em not indined to be connected with them, for 
I think I could get the empire of the sea stoE more easily than that 
of (he land. Consider if this again be a reasonable ooIculaUon, 
Having possession of Macedonia, from which the Atlienians import 
their timber, surely we shall bo able to build more ships than tney 
will ; and for manning them, which do you think would have more 
facililies — the Athenians, or we, with so many valuable retainers? 
Por the maintenance of Beamen which would be tlie better pro- 
vided, we, who have such an abundance of com that we export it 
elsewhere, or the Athenians, who liave not sufficient for themselves 
without buying it ? And in all probability, I take it, we should have 
a more abundant supply of money, when we should not be depend- 
ent on little islands, but enjoy the produce of continental countries; 
for it is certtun that ail tiie people round pay tribute, when Thessaly 
is under a Tagus. Tou know of course that the Perdan king, who 
is the richest of men, derives his revenue not from islands, but from 
the continent. Him I believe I could conquer still more easily than 
Greece ; for I know that all people there but one are more addicted 
to sarvitude than to fighting ; and I know what a force marching up 
with Cyrus, and what a force with Agesilaus, reduced tlie king to 
extremities.' To this I repEed, that every tiling which he had said 
was worthy of consideration ; but as we were the friends of Lace- 
dfemon, it was impossible, I tliought, to go over to their enemies, 
without having any ground of complaint, He commended me, and 
said that my friendsliip was the more to be desired for my fidelity; 
and he gave me leave to come and declare to you the truth, that he 
intended to attack the Pharsalians, if we complied not with hia 
request. He bade me apply to you for aadstance : ' and if they gb/B 
it you,' said he, ' that is, if you can persuade them to send sufficient 
succors to carry on war with me, let us then abide the issue of the 
war, whatever it may be ; hut if their aid be not in your opmion 
BufBcient, your country may have cause to complain of you — that 
country in which you are honored and enjoy tiie highest prosperity.' 
Upon this matter, therefore, I am come to you, and I tell you all 
Jhat I see myself in that country, and all that I have heaid from 
him. And, men of Lacedsemon, the state of things I conceive to be 
this : — If you will send a force that, not only in my judgment, but 
in (liat of the Theasalians in general, is adequate to mamtain a war 
with Jason, the cities will revolt from him ; for they are all watch- 
ing with alarm the progress of his power. If you suppose, however, 
that your emancipated Helots and a man of private station will ba 
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sufficient) I adviae you to keep quiet. Por tie assured, that the war 
■will be against a formidable array of strength, and against a man 
•who is so prudent a general, that wliatever he attempts, whether in 
the way of stratagem, or surprise, or open attaelf, he hardly ever 
fails. He can make the same use of the night as of the day, and on 
occasions of haste he can work while he is taking his meals. He 
thinks it time to rest, when he has returned to the place from which 
he started and transacted his business. And his followers he has 
inured to the same liabits. When the soldiers have, by their exer- 
tions achieved a good piece of success, he knows how to excite 
their imaginationB ; bo Uiat his men are taught this, that relaxation 
is procured by toil. Moreover, in regard to sensual pleasures, he is 
the most temperate man I know; so tliat nothing of tliis kind keeps 
him from the regular performance of his duty. Consider then, and 
tell me, as is but fair, what you will be able and what you intend 

For the particulars of this remarkable speech we can rely oa the 
accouat of Xenojihon, who had good opportunities of learning them 
at Sparta. It is mteresting in one point of view especially, as show- 
ing that the divisions of the Greek states had even at this time 
excited in the breast of one ambitious man the hope of conquering 
them all. The grounds upon which Jason founded liis hopes were 
pretty nearly the same as those which formed the basis of Philip's 
ealculatioaa, when he strove for the mastery of Greece. The cir'. 
cumstances were indeed much more favorable to Philip than to 
Jason. We can scarcely help charging the latter with exaggeration 
in his estimates, and perhaps witli some degree of ignorance and 
presumption, if we suppose him to have spoken his real opinions to 
Polydaroaa. He seems to have overrated the quality of his own 
infantry, as compared with those of the Greek states; certainly he 
overrated his chanoes of obtaining maritime ascendency. The ftcility 
with which Alexander was afterwards overpowered by the Thebans 
shows in some degree the precarious character of the force on which 
Jason depended. Philip held a constitutional monarchy, inherited 
from his ancestors, and had brought his army to a high state of dis- 
cipline, the eifioienoy of which he had tried in many bloody encoun- 
ters with his warlike neighbors, before he ventured to attack the 
southern Greelrs: even then he proceeded vrith the utmost caution. 
He never in his life established a navy which was able to cope with 
the Athenian ; and when he attacked the Greeks, they were far 
weaker and more divided than at the time of the battle of Leuctra. 
It is next to certain, that Jason would havs failed in the attempt in 
which Philip succeeded. The characters of the two men, however, 
were very similar.' 
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Tlie Lacedieraoaians took two days to consider their reply to 
Polydamas, and on the third day, aeeiug how many of their trooiB 
were employed in the war with Thebes and Athens, they informed 
him that for the present they were unable to eend out any adequate 
succors, and advised him to return and do the best that he could 
for himself and his laty. He thaolied them for their straight-forward 
answer, and left them. On his return, he be^^d Jaaon not to com- 
pel him to give up tlie dtadel, which had beea intrusted to hia 
keeping ; but gave his own sons as hostages, and promised that he 
would bring his country over* to Jason's dliance, and help to make 
him Tagua. Both, these things were acoomplislied. The Pliorsaiians 
entered into a treaty with Jason, and he waa appointed Ti^a of all 
Thessaly. He then arranged the contingents which every city was 
to furnish of cavalry and heavy-armed infantry ; and it was found 
that the oaralry of the ThessaUans and their allies numbered more 
than eight thousand, their heavy-armed infiintry as many as twenty 
thousand, besides an imniense force of Peltastse. 

In the following year, b. c. 373, Jason came with Alcetas of Epirus 
to Atliens, to intercede with the people on behalf of Timotheus, who 
was brought to trial for hia delay in carrying succors to Corcyra, 
Timotheus was at that time so poor, that to entertain hia illustrious 
visitors, who lodged in his house in tlie Pirsens, he was obliged to 
borrow some articles of dress and furniture, two silver cups, and a 
mina in money. Their intercession prevailed, but he was removed 
from his command. ' 

After the battle of Lauctra the Thebana sent to Jason for assist- 
ance, wishing to complete the rout of the defeated army, and fearing 
the arrival of reinforcements from Peloponnesus. Jason, intending to 
march through Phocia, gave orders to prepare a fleets as if he waa 
going by aea ; then with a small body of troops, before the Phocians 
had time to assemble, he passed rapidly through their territory and 
joined the Bcsotian army. The Thebans wished him to'fall upon tlie 
rear of the Peloponnesians, who were stili encamped in Bceotia, 
while they attacked them in front; but Jason advised, that it was 
better to let them quit the country than to risk the chance of another 
battle, in which the desperation of the enemy might give them the 

Aristotle mentions a eaying of his, " that it is lawful to do some evil, in 
order to effect great good." (Ehetorio, i 12, SI.) Compare tbo aoeo- 
dotps of PolyraouB, Sfrateg. vi. J. . 

' DeraoBthenee, cont. Timoth. 118Y, 1100, 1191. Senophon, HgUeu. 
vi, e. S, s. IS. Comeliua Hepos, in Vit. Timoth. 75. Alcetas aBsisted 
in the transportation of AUjeoian troops to Covejra. Xenophon, ibid, 
a. 11. Jason waa on friendly terms with tho Thebans and Athenians, 
bat not in active alliance with them. His iotimaoy with Timotheus 
made him of course acquainted with laocrates. There ifl an extant 
epistle of lacerates to the sons of Jason, in which he declines an invita- 
tion to Pherte, 
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■victory. He then went to the adversary's camp, (for notwithstaiid- 
ing his aliiance ■with Thebes, he siill kept up his hereditary connec- 
tion with Sparta,) and he represented to tne Lacedsemonians, ho^w 
dangerous it might he for them to stay in Bceotja in the presence of 
a Tictorious army, with allies not hearty in their cause, and ■who 
■weve thinking even, of treating ■with the enemy. His counsels pre- 
vailed, and the Lacedtemonians, after concluding an armistice, re- 
treated. Jasoa gained his ohject^ ■which was, to attach bothparties 
to himself, aad let neither obtain any decisive advantage. He then 
returned by Phocis, attacking Hyampolia on his road, and doing 
considerable damage to its town and territory ; after ■which, passing 
by Heraelea, he razed ilie ■w^s, to prevent it being used as a fortresa 
against him when he marched southward.' 

In tlie following year Jason took steps which opened the eyes of 
Greece yet more clearly to hia designa. The Pythian festival was 
coming on. He ordered preparations to be made on a great scale for 
the sacrifice ; each city in hia dominion was required to furnish a cer- 
tain number of oxen, steep, goats, and swine; the total of ■which, 
without any city being heavily charged, amounted to a thousand 
oxen, and ten thousand of the smaller animals : and he offered the 
reward of a golden crown to the city which produced (he finest ox. 
He gave notice to the Thessalisns to prepare themselves for a.military 
expedition by the time of (he festrval; it was supposed (hat he 
intended to hold the games under his own preddency, and there ■were 
misgivings aa to his deagns on the Delphian treasures. The Del- 
phians asked the oracle, what was to be done if he laid hie hanite 
upon them ; and Apollo raphed, that he would see to it Whatever 
his schemes may have been, (hey were brought to a sudden tei'mina- 
tion. One day, after he hod held a review of his cavalry at Pherte, 
he sat in his chair of state to give audience to his subjects, when 
seven youths, under the pretense of asking his judgment upon gome 

Erivate quarrel, advanced close up to hiip, and, before his guards 
ad time to interpose, sav;^!y attacked and murdered liim. One 
of them was slain in the act of striking; a second was taken and 
instantly put to death ; the other five jumped on horses that were 
ready for them, and effected their escape. In every Greek city, 
through which they passed, honors ivere conferred upon the assas- 
sins ; a proof how great had been the terror excited by the enter- 
prises of this man.^ 

Jason was succeeded by his brothers Polydorus and Polyphron ; 
the former of whom came to a sudden death, not without suspicion 
of foul play. Polyphron, on whom suspicion fell, confirmed the bad 

' Xenophon, Hollcn. vj. c. 4, ss. 20—27. Tlie account ivbioh Diodo- 
ru9 gives of these proceedingB is Eome'what different, and not BO prob- 
able. See Thirlwalt, Hist, of Greece, v. 78. 

' Xenophon, Hellen, vi. c. i, ss, 28— S2. Diodorus, xv. 60. 
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opinion of Ms subjects by various tyraonical acta. He put to death 
Polydamas and eight other of the principal oitizena of Pharsalus; and 
drove many from Larisaa iato exile. After governing Thessaly fof 
one year, he was murdered by his nephew Alexaader, who surpassed 
him in vice and cruelty, and in a short time drove the Thessaliana 
to solicit foreign aid. This brought hack Thesaaly to o state of dia- 
umon and isreakaeas, Alexander, notwithstandicg the combination 
against him, maintained hia power in PheKe and the adjacent towns, 
and reigned altogether about eleven years, siding alternately with 
Thebes and Athens, and doing-no Uttle mischief to both." 

The Aleuads of Larissa made the first eifort for tie deliverance 
of their country, by inviting to their assistance Alexander king of 
Macedon. The young king, who had just succeeded his father 
Amyntas, came promptly at their request, and while the tyrant of 
Pherse was preparing to carry the war into Macedonia, 1j>ok by sur- 

f'iae the dtLes of Larissa and Crannon, and put garrisons in both,^ 
ut he was soon recaUed to his own kingdom, probably by the in- 
trigues of his mother Eurydiee and Ptolemy of Alorus; and the 
Theasalians, again pressed by the tyrant, invoked the aid of Thebes. 
Pelopidas was sent with aa army, and with orders to settle the af- 
fehrs of Thessaly^ in the best manner for Theban interests. Having 
advanced to Larissa, which was surrendered to him, he had an in- 
terview with Alexander of Pherra, and reproached him so severely 
for his conducli that Alexander, in alarm for his safety, retired to 
PheKB, leaviag the Theban general to settle matters as he chose 
with his allies in Thessaly. Pelopidas made such arrangements for 
the future government of Thessaly as were generally accept^le to 
his allies, and in accordance with his instructions from home. He 
proceeded also to Macedonia, where he strengthened his countr/s 
cause by an alliance which he concluded with king Alexander, re- 
ceiving from him {according to Diodorus) his brotlier Philip, then 
fifteen years old, as a hostage ; ^ after which he returned into Boso- 

' Xenophon, HelleD. vi. o. 4, 83. 83 — BB. Diodorus, xv. 61, differs 
from him in some partiodars. Plutarch (in Vit. Pelopid. 29) a^ees 
with Xenophon in making Alexander the nephew, not tho brother of 
Polydovua. See Sohneidor and "Weeseling'E notes. 

' Diodorus, IV. 61. 

' Diodorus, XV. 61. Compare seotion 61 ; aeoording to which, Alex- 
ander intended to hold X^rissa and Crannon for himself. Pelopidas, 
tiierafore, thought it necessary to secure hia fidelity. Diodorus, how- 
ever, gives a different- aocouiit of the manner in whioh Pliilip camo to bo 
Bent to Thebes, Lib. xvi. 3. Plutareh (in Vit. Pelopid. 26 et eeqq.) 
states that Pelopidas was invited to Macedonia, to scttie the disputes 
between Alexander and Ptolemy ; and also that he went upon a second 
oooasion, after the murder of Alexander, and compelled Ptolemy to 
give hostages to insure his proper administration as reg^t. See Orote'a 
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(ia, leaving TheESaly, through which Iio ag^a passed, apparently 
tranquil. The year however had scarcely passed, when Theban in- 
terference was again soUcited, on account of Borne new oppressions 
from Plierte. Pelopidas and Ismenias were sect, but without troops, 
in the ciiaracter of embassadors ; for it was thought, that their name 
and presence would be sufficient to overawe tlie tyrant. This ex- 
pectation was futile. Alexander came witii an army to Pharsalus, 
where a conference was appointed to be held between him and the 
Theban generals ; and they imprudently put both the city and them- 
selves into the power of a man who was totally regardless of good 
faith and honor. He seized their persons, carried them prisoners to 
Fherte, and treated them with the utmost indignity. To avenge 
this insult, the Thebans sent Hypatus and Cleomenes into Thessafy, 
with an army of eight thousand foot and six hundred horse ; to 
oppose which, Alexander, not trusting entirely to his own forces, 
applied to the Athenians, who dispatched to his assistance a fleet 
of thirty sail and a thousand soldiers, under the command of Au- 
tocles. The Thebana approaching Pherie were met by Alexander 
with a force greatly superior in cavalry, notwithstanding which, (hey 
desired to attacic him ; but before they could join battle, their Thes- 
sfJian allies deserted ; Alexander was reinforced by tie troops of 
Athens and other atxiliaties, and the Thebans, distressed for pro- 
vimons, found it necessary to retreat Their march was through an 
open plain ; Alexander assailed their rear with his cavalry and jave- 
lin-men, who did such execution, that tlie whole of the Theban 
acmy was in peril. The soldiers, almost in despair, called upon 
Epaminondas, who was serving among them as a volunteer, ' to 
take the command. He quickly restored confidence; forming a 
rear-guard with his horse and light troops, he repulsed the pursumg 
enemy, and effected his retreat in safety.^ 

The Thebans fined Hypatus and Cleomenes on their return for 
misconduct, and chose Epaminondaa for their general, to retrieve 
the fortune of the war. He proceeded early in the year B.C. 367 to 
execute his commission: but Alexander, fearing to encounter a 
Theban array under such a genera!, and perhaps disappointed of 
some expected aid from Athens, thought proper to come to terms, 

viewB as to the different expeditions of Pelopidas into Thcssaly, {His- 
tory of Greece, s. 361.) 

' He had been deposed from his office of Bceotareh, on a charge of 
having shown undue favor to the Laeediemomana in the last Peleponue- 
sian campmgn, by not pnahing the advantage which he bad goiued in 
the battle at the Isthmus. Diodorua, xv. 12. 

' DiodoruB, xv. 71. Ooraeliua ITepoa, in Vit. Felopid, 101. Pausa- 
nias, ix. 16 ; who represents Alexander to have Idd an ambuBh for the 
TliebaD8, soon after they had passed ThermopjlEe. He also states, that 
Alexander released Pelopidas on this first expedition. 

' The Atheniafls advised that certain suooors, which Diocysius had sent 
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and consented to release his prisoners. Epaminondaa, hoving 
accomplished tlie main objects of the expedition, trithdrew his 

Dming three years that followed, the Thebans, as it appears, had 
no leisure to attend to the affairs of Theasaly ; and Alexander used 
the opportunity thus afforded him for exercising his cruelty and ex- 
tending his power. He occupied ■with, garrisons (lie districts of 
Magnesia and Phthiotis. In Mehbcea and Scotuasa he perpetrated 
(righlfu! massacres. The citizens in each of these were summoned 
to a general aasembly, to answer some complaints which he had 
against them ; he then surrounded them with his guards, who 
speared them all, and cast their bodies into the town-moat. The 
cities were given up to pluilderj and the women and children sold 
for slaves. = 

In the year b.0. 3t>4 the Thebans were again sohcited to chastise 
the tyrant^ and they determined to send seven thousand men under 
the command of Pelopidas. It so happened, before the Thebaa 
troops set out, there was an eclipse of file sun, an event which was 
considered an unlucky omen among tlie Greets. The expedition 
was positioned : but Pelopidas with a small band of volunteers pro- 
ceeded to PharsaluB, and putting himself at the head of his Thes- 
salian confederates, did not fear to meet Alexander with an array 
double his own number. They fought at Cynoscepalie, and Alex- 
ander was defeated; but unfortunately Peiopidas, pressing raalily 
forward and challenging the tyrant to personal combat, was over- 
powered by numbers and slain. Ho was honored with a splendid 
funeral hy the Thessahans, who requested as a spetaai favor of the 
Theban^ that he might be buried in their couutiy.^ The war was 
vigorously prosecuted ; the Theban reinforcements arriving, defeated 

that year tn Peloponnesus, should ho eavried into Thessaly, to oppose 
tlie Thebans. But the LacedKniomQna said they were wanted in Laoo- 
nia. Xenonhon, Hellen. viL c. 1, s. 28. Alexander, by his imprison- 
ment of Peiopidas, and liberal promiseB to the AtbeniaoB, was in high 
tavor among them at this timo, Demosthenes, oontr. Aristoc 660. 

' Plutarch, in Vit. Pelopid. 29. Diodorua, xv. 16, puts the liberation 
of Peiopidas a year later, and says nothing of Epammondas. 

' Diodoms. xv. 15. Pausaoias, vL 5. 

' Peiopidas was as able an officer, na Epaminondas iraa a general. Tho 
victory at Leucira -was as much owing to his prompt and timely charge 
with the Sacred Band, as to the main design of the battle by his col- 
league. In other respects, Peiopidas waa one of the best characters of 
antic[uitiy; a true patriot, brave, generous, unselfish, 'fhesa qualities 
were perhaps not suffloiently tempered with prudence. His rashness 
in battle (for which Plutarch blames him) cost him his life. He is oom- 

{ared by the Hographer with Marcellua, who owed his death to a simi- 
u' and less excusable want of caution. Compare PolyUus, viii. 1. Dio- 
dorue, XV, 81. 
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Alexandei' in a aecond and more decisive battle, and constrained 
him to accept a peace, by the terms of which he was to withdraw 
hia garrisons from Magnesia and Phthiotis, confine himself to his 
hereditary dominion of Pherse, and also become a subject ally of 
Thebes. Troops both of Alexander and the independent Thessa- 
lians served under Epaminondaa in tiie campaign of Mantinea.' 

Peace wilJi Thebes had severed Alexander from tlie alliance of 
Athens; and he turned his attention t» the equipment of a navy, 
chiefly with a view to enrich Wmself by piracy. Pagasra, the port 
of Pherfs, was conveniently Mtuatfld for an ouUet into the .SIgiean 
sea, and the small islands off the coast of Thessaly, then helongii^ 
to Athens, were exposed to his attadr. In the year b.o. 361 he 
took the island of Tenus, and made slaves of the inhabitants. The 
next year he took or pillaged several other of the Cyclad isles, end 
made a descent on Peparethus; he even defeated an Atlienian 
fleet, captured six vesseti and a large number of prisoners, and then 
suddenly sailed into Pii'seus, landed on the quay, and carried off 
considerable plunder. The Athenians wei-e so incensed with their 
commander Leostheoes, for hia negligence in permitting such disas- 
ters, that they sentenced him to deatti.* 

We now approach the period of the Sacred War, the causes of which 
could not easily be explained without first presenting before the 
reader a general view of Q-recian affairs, and of the relation in which 
the various parties stood to each other at the time when tlie war 
broke out. 
After the general peace which followed the battle of Mantinea, 
. the Thebans found that their influence amoi^ the Greek states was 
considerably diminished. This may have been owing partly to the 
severity of their proceedings against the Bceotian cities, which of- 
fended the feeUngs of the Gtreeks, partly to the fears and jealousies 
of the independent states. Theban headship was a thing which 
they had not been accustomed to, and which they could hardly rec- 
oncile to sentiments of Hellenic patriotism.' Accordingly, though 
alliance of the moat friendly kind subsisted between the Thebans 
and the Arg^ves, Megalopolitana, and Messenians, the last of whom 
owed their very existence as a nation to Epaminondas, the Thebans 
could no longer sway the counsels of these confederates, so aa to 

' Diodovua, XV. 80, 85. Xenophon, Htllen tii c 5, -^ 4. Plutardi, 
in Vit, Pelopid. 3S. 

' Diodorue, xv. B5. Demosthenes, contr. FoljJ. 120t. De Coron. 
Ti'ierarob. 1230. Polytenus, Strateg. vi. 2. I have already noticed the 
proceediage agtunet some of the Trierarcbs, 'vcho delegated tbcir commacd 
on Uiia oooasbn. Vol i appendix v. p. 816. 

' DiodoruB, xv. 60, represents Jason aa asserting, Br/lSatuvi rcju npa- 
Tduv /i^ dSiovs elvat. Compare Demosthenes, De Coron. USl. Booi'atea, 
Do Pace, 1C2, iTl. Philipp. 98. 
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make ihem Butservient to ambitious views of their own. In the 
north, they were in friendly connection witli the Locrians and Thes- 
aaliana ; while towarda the Phooians they had entertained leelmea 
of anger and hostiiity, ever since that people had refused to join 
them in their last expedition to Peloponnesus. But the pnnoipal 
check to the ambition of Thebes was Athens, who by her maritime 
atuation and resource was secure i^iunst attack, and could ofter 
protection to her weaker neighbors against Theban encioachment 
Epaminondas had seen, that his country would never retain her is- 
cendency in Greece, unless she applied herself to maritime aflairb, 
and strove to compete with Athens for the dominion of the sea. 
The year before his death he made an esciling speech before the 
people, encouraging them to aira at naval supremacy, and boldly de- 
claring that the PropyUeaof tbo Athenian Acropohs^ould be trans- 
ferred to the Cadmea, A decree was passed at his suggestion for 
tlie construction of an arsenal and a hundred vessels of war ; and 
Epaminondas was actually sent with an armament to the JEg^&n 
and the Propontis, to excite revolt among the Athenian allies. He 
succeeded so far as to drive an Athenian squadron from the sea, and 
obtain promises of alliance from Chios, Ehodes, and Byzantium, the 
same states which, a few years later, took the lead in the Social 
War against Athens.' These naval projects however, died with 
Epaminondas ; nor indeed was Thebes iavorably situated for be- 
coming a maritime power, unless she had possession of Eubcea. 
Here again was a fruitful subject of contention with Athens, to 
whom tiie dominion, or at least the friendship, of Eubcea was of 
immense importance in more than one point of view. The people 
of that island had most of them joined the Attic and Theban con- 
federacy against Sparta, with the esceplaon of the Oritcs, who re-, 
sisCed all the efforts of Chabrias to make himself master of their 
city,2 When Athens went over to Sparta, the Tiieban interest 
seems to have prevailed in the island; forEubosans are numbered 
among the troops that followed Epaminondas to Peloponnesus. 
Eubcea itself^ however, was much divided. Tyrants sprang up in 
some of the cities, who were ready to side with eitlier Athens or 
Thebe^ according as it suited their views. Such were Mneschar- 
chus of Chalcis and Themison of Eretria.a The latter had in the 
year b.c. 366 infiioted a great blow upon Athens, by causing her to 
lose Oropus. He assisted some exiles, sallying from Eubcea to get 
possession of it; and the Athenians, after sending forces for its re- 
covery, were persuaded to enter into an arrangement, by which, the 

' Diodorus, sv. 'IS, 79 ; who asserts that, if Epaminondas tad lived 
longer, the Tbebana would undoubtedly have acquired the empire of tho 
Bea. Compare jEsohmes, De Fals. Leg. 42. Isoeratea, PLilJpp, 93, 

' Diodorua, xv. 80. 

" ' ' ea, eontr, Ctesiph. 65. 
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Thebans were to hold 1i,e city in truati until the claims of the con- 
tending parties oould be decided. Instead of this ever being done, 
the Thebana, not liking to part -with a place so desirable for the 
command of Eubcea, kept it in their own hands, nor was it restored 
even at the general peace.' 

In die year B.C. 358 or 357, Eubcea was the scene of a short but 
fierce contest between the Athenians and Thebans, It was brought 
about by some internal disputes in the island, in which the aid of 
Thebes was invoked against the despots Menesarchns and Themison. 
The Thebans, to support their partisans and maintain their suprem- 
acy in Eubcea, sent over a large force; while their opponents ap- 
phed for succor to the Athenians. At this time hardly a city in 
Eubcea was connected with the Athenians, except Orcus perhaps, 
which the Spartan alliance may have brought over to them. A 
good opportunity now presented ilaelf to recoTer their power in tiie 
island. Still they hesitated, either doubting their chance of success, 
or suspecting the sincerity of the parties who invited them ; a 
debate was held on the question, when Timotheus starting up made 
that forcible appeal to his counljyraen, which is related by Demos- 
thenes in (he Oration on the Chersonese — " Are yon deliberating 
what to do, when you have the Thebans in the island ? Will you 
not cover tlie sea with galleys? Will you not rush to tlie Pirreus 
immediately and launch your ships?" — The people, roused by this 
language, voted war on the instant; and such was tiieir zeal, aided 
by the patriotism of many wealthy citiaens who voluntered to serve 
the office of tiieraroh, (among thetn iJemosthenes himself,) that the 
whole annament was equipped and sent off within five days. The 
campaign lasted about a month, during which there was no decisive 
notion, but a great deal of fightmg and much loss of life on both 
adea. The general result was to the advantage of tlie Athenians, 
who forced their adversaries into a convention, by which they 
agreed to evacuate the island; and having freed it from the pres- 
ence of the Theban army, and withdrawing themselves from further 
interference, were redded as benefactors, and honored with a 
golden orown. The Eiibcean cities, left to their own domestic 
governments, were re-annexed to the Athenian confederacy, and 
severed entirely from the dominion of Thebes.^ 

Such was the position of affairs, when the Thebans in an evil 
hour for Grecian liberty determined on' taking a step, by which, 
while they gratified their revengeful feelings against their enemies, 
they hoped possibly to exalt memselves at their expense, This 

Xeoophoo, Hellen. vii. o. 4, s. 1 ; where see the note of Schneider : 
and compare tie Oration for the Megalopolitans, vol. i. p. 210, note 1. 

5 Diodoros, Kvi. 1. jEscbincs, contt. Ctesipb. 66, 67. DemostheneB, 
Da CheraoQ. 108 ; Pro Mogalopol. 205 ; Da CoroD. 259 ; Contr. Mid 
seBiSfO; Contr. Androt. 697, 616; Contr, Tiraoor. ISB, 
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■was to invoke upon ttem the sentence of aa Amphictyonio assom- 
bly. It was a long time since the Amphictyons had token any 
active part in Grecian polities. Their periodical meetings had heen 
regularly held as usual, in the spring at Delphi, in the autumn at 
Thermopylte ; but their attention had been confined wholly to 
religious ceremonies aad local business, without meddling in the 
more momentoua questions of war and peace or otlier international 
concerns. The Thebans, on fiiendly terms wiih the majority of 
the Amphtctyonic trlbs^ deemed it a good op])ortunitj' to revive 
the dormant functions of the council, and make it a pohtical engine 
for tlieir own purposes. TMa, under existing circumstances, might 
afford an easier and cheaper means of accomplishing tbeir ends than 
eitlier war or diplomacy. Accordingly they preferred a complaint 
against tke LacedEemoniana for their perfidious seizure of the Cad- 
mea, and induced the Ampliictjons to impose on them a fine of 
five hundred talents. The exact time when this sentence was 
passed does not appear, but it was probably soon after the battle of 
Mantinea. ' The fine not having been paid was doubled ; but the 
Lacedemonians took no notice either of one sentence or the other. 
In the year e.g. 35T or 356, the Thebans preferred a charge against 
the Phocians for having cultivated a portion of the Cirrh^an pidn, 
which had been condemned to lie waste ever since tie first Sacred 
War. It ia probable enough, that both the Phocians and the Am- 
phissian. Locrians had committed trespasses upon tliis land, tilling or 
mclosing from the waste portions which were of no value either to 
th,e temple or to the Pyfljbn festival; and it might be the'je very 
enoroaehmsnts which formed the debateahle land of which Pausar 
niaa speaks.^ None but those in tlie neighborhood would care 
really about the matter; but it made a good pretext for complamt 
E^inst people who were obnoxious on other gi-ounds, and with 
suoli view was eagerly taken up hy the Thebans, and peihaps tlie 
Thessalians. A itecres passed against the Phocians, condemmng 
them to a fine of many talents; which not being paid, the Hieiom- 
nemoiis brought the case again before the council, and demanded 
judgment against them for their contumacy; stating that there were 
others too whose penalties oi^ht to he enforced, to wit^ the Lace- 
dfflmoniaas, and that the defeulters merited public execration. 
Judgment was passed, that the land of the Phocians should be 
consecrated to ApoUu.^ Diodorus, who always takes what he 

' Where Diodorus (xvi. 23) narrates lie ciargea pr«reiTed against 
the LaoediemonittDa and the Phocians, he is spealiiQg cf past events not 
referable to the year with whioli he prefaces the cbaptEi The nain 
tive of the current year oommenoes with the acts ot Philomelue 

' PausaniBS, iii. 9. 

^ Diodorus, xvi 23, 29. Justin, viii. 1, states the obaige agaiQot the 
Phooiana to have been, that they had ravaged tUo BcPotian ti"iritory 
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considered the religious view of the question, saya that the sentence 
of the Amphictyons was greatly approved by the Greeks. He 
Beams to torgst that the Thebans, for having razed to the ground 
PlatBS, ThespiM, and Orohomenus, were equally liable to Amphicty- 
onic censure; and also that fJie motives of the parties RnniMaiTipd in 

these proceedings were not tlie purest in the world. 

that diey were generally sanctioned by public opinion, ho r. 

likely confounds die time when the sentence was passed vrith a sub- 
sequent xwriod, when the proceedings of the Phocians at Delphi 
excited disapprobation even among those who were not well in- 
clined to their enemies.' 

While this sentence impended over the Phocians, and they were 
in alarm lest it should be immediately put in force, Philomelus, 
a native of Ledon, and a man of high reputation among his coun- 
trymen, addressed them in a tone of encouragement, ur^ng that it 
was impossible to pay the fine on account of its magnitude, and 
that to allow their land to be talten. as forfeit would not only he 
cowardice oa their part^ but absolute and certain ruin. Hejshowed 
the injustice of the sentence, and its disproportion to the alleged 
crime ; and then advised them to procure its reversal, which they 
might easily do, if they would assert their ancient titie to the pos- 
session of Delphi and the presidency of tlie oracle ; in support of 
which he cited the well-known lines irom the catalogue of tiie sliips 
in Homer.^ If they would only make him their general with full 
powers, he offered to guarantee their success.' 

Th.B Phooians, stimulated by their fears, elected Philomelus to be 
their general, and invested Mm with absolute powers.* He pro- 
IE ttis be well founded, it muat have referred to the part they took in 
the campaigaa of Ageaiiaus and Claombrotus ; and this would load us 
to Bupposa, that the charge was preferred soon after the battle of Leuo- 
tni ; for it would have been absurd to revive it at a laterperiod, after 
the Phoeiaos had been admitted to the Thobnu alliance. But this was 
hardly the kind of offense to be a fit sabjeet for Amphiotyonio cogci- 
zanoe, T oouldrather believe the story eitcdfroffi Duris by Athenreua 

SiiL 660), that an outrage committed hy_ soma Phociao npon a Theban 
dy was the cause of the war. Pausanias (s. 2) says he has not been 
able to diseoyar, whether the fine was imposed on f^e Phoeinus for any 
real offense, or whether it was owing to the nmUoe of their old eoemies, 
the Tbessalians. 

' Demosthenes (De Coron 231) intimates distmotly, that the Athe- 
nians, though they wished well to ■fhe Phocians m the war, disapproved 
of their proceedings, by which he refers to their seizure of Delphi and 
its treasures. 

' Airdp ^umiav Sxs^ioc mil 'ETriorpodor ^px""' 

0! KuJTiipfdffov Ixaii HvSuvd Tt ■ttTp^saaav. 
' Diodovus, iri. 23. Pausanias, s. 2. 
' The Phooian generals were civil as well aa tnilitajy despots, during 
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ceeded immediately to Sparta, and revealed his plana ia confidence 
to King Archidamu3; saying, that it was the interest of Spia-ta no 
less tlmn of his own country, to re3<and the illegal decrees of the 
Amphictyons; that he had determined to seize upon Delphi for 
that purpose, and the Spartans ought to malte common cause with 
hiro. Archidamus approved of his resolution ; and declared that, 
although he could aot openly co-operate with him for tte present, he 
would render him secretly all the assistance in his power. He sup- 
plied him for immediate ezigeaciea with a loan of fiiteen talents and 
some mercenary troops.' 

If Theopompus is to be helieved, the Spartan king was induced 
to espouse the Phooian cause by bribes given to himself and hia 
queen, Deinicha; and a similar charge was made agtdnat the 
Ephors and senate. Their hostility to Thebes, and the identity 
of Spartan and Phocian interests, are suf&cient of themselves 
to account for the side which they chose; tliough it is likely 
enot^h that some of the Delphic money was afterwards dis- 
tributed at Sparta, as it was among the influential men of other 
states,^ 

The subsidy furnished by Archidamus, together with an equal 
sum advanced ont of his own private purse, enabled the Phocian 
genera! to raise a considerable body of mercenaries. With these 
and a- thousand Phocian targeteers he marched suddenly upon 
Delphi, and took possession of the temple; the Thracidfe, one 
of the five families connected with the oracle, who attempted 
to oppose him, he put to death, and confiscated their property; 
then, seeing that this had excited general alarm, he assured the 
Delphians, that, if they would keep (juiet, thej; had nothing to 
fear." The news was however quicldy carried round. The 
nearest neighbors were the Amphiasian Locrians, who no sooner 
heard of the seizure of Delphi, than they marchwl against the ag- 

Kssor. A battle took place in the outsliirts of the city ; and the 
irians, ^ec lo^g a large number of men, were put to flight. 
PhOomelus, emboldened by his victory, efiaced the pil&rs on wmoh 

the period of their command, and are designated ea rii^voi, Swaeral. 
PauBonitis, iii. 10 ; iv. 5. .^schines, De Pals. Leg. 46, 46. Atlienfeos, 
xiiL 605. Poljanua, Strateg. t. 45. 

' Diodorus, xvL 24. 

' Paueaoias, iii 10 ; iv. B. Philomelns was not in a condition to ^ve 
bribes at this time. Wheliier he made promises, ia another question. 
It ia impossible to known for eertain, either what the original intentions 
of Philomelns were, or how far he opened his mind to the Spartan king. 
After the spoliation of the temple bad actually occurred, it was natural 
that all lands of reports should be oiroulated. 

' Pausanias (liL 10) mentions a story, that the Delphiana were saved 
from a general massacre, and the women and ehildren from slavery, by 
the interaession of ArchidiLmDS, 
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the Amphictyomo decrees were inscribed, and destroyed every 
record of Uiem; at the same time he gave out, that lie had no 
inteation of plundering the temple or committing any il!e^ out- 
rage; his object was only to rescind an unjust sentence against his 
countrymen, and to assert their ancient right to be administrators 
and giiardians of the sanctuary.' 

The intelligence iiaving reached Thebes, an assembly of the peo- 
ple was held, and a resolution passed to take arms in the sacred 
cause. ^ While they were yet conadering in what way they 
should proceed to punish the offenders, Philomelus was busy forti- 
fying Delphi with a wall, and making a general levy among all the 
Phocians who were fit for military service. He gathered round 
him fresh bodies of mercenaries, bj- promising half as much ^ain as 
p y hi is camp before the city, ap- 

p to fi h m The number of his troops 

( oTi ) was about five (liousand, 

^ hem speedily to actiou and 

m s were united, and with the 
ni mg mself y plunder, he invaded and 
hi an Iiocrians. In an attack 
p g rt S3 check, and afterwards in a 

ki ish w Loc ns OS w ty of liis men. Having ap- 

p al p mis ry them, he was refused, tlio 

Loc ns w g I as iversal custom of the Greeks 

y w Espultu odies of men guilty of sacri- 

lege. In a subsequent skirmish the Phocians were left masters of 
the field, and the Locrians, being compelled to ask permission 
to bury their own dead, were glad to make an exchange. Pliilo- 
melus, not able to bring the enemy to a general battle, continued 
for some time to ravage the country, and tlien returned home laden 
with spoil, s 

His next proceeding was to obtain the sanction of tlie oracle for 
his cause. He commanded the priestess to deliver her prophecy from 
the tripod according to ancient custom. She demurred at first, say- 
ing that he sought to violate the ancient custom ; but on his threaten- 
ing her, she mounted the tripod, and pronounced that it was lawful 
for him to do what he pleased. This response, which he declared to 
be perfectly satisfactory, he reduced to writing, and exposed to 
public view in the city of Delphi; he called an assembly for the 

I DlodovuB, ivi. 24. 

» Diodoma (svi. 25) says, 'rrapnxpiilia trrpaTnira; Hcns/iijiaF. But of 
the deBtiaatioa or proceedioga of these troops we hear nothing further. 
The Thabana were not yet decided as to their course of action, and par- 
haps reoailad tha troops whom in the first burst of angor they had sent 

' Diodorua. xvi. 2S. 
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Bpedal purpose of announcing it, and congratulated hia frienda on the 
encouragement -which, Apollo had given them. A slight tiling which 
happened about the same time was hailed as a faYorable omen. An 
eagle, flying over tlie altar, snatched up some of the tame doves that 
■were kept in the temple;' wliich -was interpreted as a sign, that 
PhilomeluB would he the master of Delphi. Elated novi' wifli hope, 
yet impressed with file necessity of conciliating the Greeks, and 
averting the suspicion wliich some of his acts were likely to inspire, 
iie dispatched sdect envoys to the principal cities of Greece, not ex- 
cepting even Thehes, tojustify and explain his conduct; in particular 
to show, that, while he asserted the claims of his country to the 
guardiansliip of the Delphic temple, he had no design to plunder it 
of its treasui-es; that he was willing to render an account of them 
to all the Greeks ; and that any who chose might come and examine 
(he sacred offerings, to see that tlieir weight and number were cor- 
rect.' To those people who had ancient feuds with his countrymen, 
he urged the injustice of making war upon a felse pretest, (o gratify 
private enmity ; praying that, if they would not assist him, ihey would 
at least be neutral. At Thebes and in Xocris these remonstrances 
produced no effect, hut were answered by a declaration of war, 
Athens, Sparta, and some other cities concluded alliance with tJie 
Phocians, and gave Ihem promises of assistance.' Such were the 
events of the first year of the war, b. c. 355. 

To meet the exigencies of the ensuing campaign, Philomelns made 
new levies of soldiers, and to provide pay for tliem, exacted heavy 

' Such an ocourrence was likely enough. The number of hirds that; 
flocked round tha lempla is noticed in Euripidt^s, Ion. 106, 111< 

' Grote, in bis History of Greece, si. 850, baa the following note upon 
the subjaet of these treasures : — " In referenee to the engagement taken 
by PhilomeluB, that he would exhibit nnd verify, before any general 
Hellenic exammera, all the valuable property in the Delphian temple, 
by weight and number of articles, the reader will find interesting mat- 
ter of oompaiTson in the Attic inscriptions, No. 137 — 142, vol. i. of 
Boeokh's Corpus Inseript^ GrEeoarum, with Bocekh's valuable commeo- 
tory. Th«ae are the reeords of the numerous gold and silver dooativoa, 

5 reserved in the Pai'thonon, handed over by the treasurers of the god- 
ess annuaUy appointed to their suoeesBors at the end of the year, from 
one Paaathenaio festival to the next. The weight of each article is for- 
mally recorded, and the new articles received each year (IrrcTeia) are 
Bpecified. Where an artJole is transferred without hein^ weighed (tior- 
aB/iov), the fact is noticed. That the precious donatives in the Delphian 
temple also were earefully weighed, we may judge from the statement 
of Herodotus, that the golden hon dedicated by Crtesus liad lost a frac- 
tion of its weight in the eonflagrataon of the building. (Horod. i. 60.)" 
Compare the note in the same volume, p. 354. 

' DbdoruB, xvi. 2*1. Demoathenes (De Pais. Leg. E60) reada to the 
\\irj the ai-tieles of treaty between tha Athsniao* and Phociaoa. 
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contributions from the -wealthy citizens of Delphi. CoHecling ail 
his troops together, he reviewed them, and made an imposing aiow 
of strengtli; but if he hoped to deter his enemies Irom attacking 
him, he was quickly disappointed. The Looriana, eager to revenge 
their former defeat, without waiting for any auxiliaries, advanced 
a^inst him, and gave battle at the Phtedi'iad cliflfe near Delphi. 
KiilomeluB was again victoiious, killing great numbers of the enemy, 
end taking a multitude of prisoners: me Looriana, seeing tliat they 
w B not a mitohfor the Phoeians by themseivee, sent to Thebes for 
BU o "We have no explanation why the Thebans <iid not at an 
ea 1 p liod enter actively into the war; but in this aa in other 
pa ts of their conduct we perceive a want of that vigoroua energy, 
win ! th y displayed in the time of Epaminondaa. It ia possible 
tl at th y delayed commencing hostilities till Philomelua had put 
h m If more completely in the wrong ; and they were anyiouB to 
p o u e a solemn vote of the Amphictyona, appointing them to con- 
duct a holy warns champions of the ^d. Widi such view apparent- 
■ -.o counteract the efforts of the Phocian agents, they dispatched 
ea to the various Amphictyonio states, calling upon them to 
unite in the cause of religion agamst the Phooians. The mojority 
complied, including the Locrians, Dorians, Thessalians, Perrhrebians, 
Magnetes, Dolopians, Athamanians, Phthiots, and .^nianians ; while 
Athens, Lacedtemon, and some other states of Peloponnesus, adhered 
to the Phocian cause. It may be inferred from the words of Dio- 
dorus, that a formal declaration of war was passed at a congress of 
Ampliictyona {which must have been held at Thermopjli^; and 
severe sentences were passed not only upon the whole Phooian 

?!ople, as impious and saorilegious criminals, but specially upon 
hiloinelus and the most prominent leadera of his parly, who were 
condemned to heavy fines. It does not appear, however, that the 
Thehans were chosen to command the united force of tiie league, 
nor that any plan was agreed upon for carrying on the war with 
effect' 

The remissness of his adversaries gave time to Philomelua for 
preparatioa Seeing the necessity of greatly augmenting his num- 
bers, and of providing pay for them by extraordinary means, he now 
openly laid his hands upon the Delphic treasures, and giving notice 
that the pay of his soldiers would be half as much again ns before, 
he invited the mercenaries, with whom Greece then abounded, to 
enlist under.his banners. No sooner were his intentions made pub- 
hely known, than a multitude of adventurers, chiefly men of des- 
perate fortune and character, flocked from all quarters to liis camp, 
eager to share in the plunder that was promised them. Finding 
hiraseif at the head of a considerable army, he anticipated the 
enemy's attack by a rapid march into Epicnemidian Locris, where 

' Diodoi-us, XvL 2S, 29, 32. 
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he met the native troops joined hy a Email detachment of the Boeo- 
tians ; and bavins; defeated them la a cavalry action, fell suddenly 
upon a body of six thousand The'saliana advancing from the north, 
and defeated them aepirately on a cliff (forming one of the Locriaa 
range of hilla) called Argolas. But now the maia army of the Boao- 
tians, thirteen thousand stione advanced into Locris, and pitching 
their carap opposite to the Phocian general, offered bim hattle. 
PhQomelus was reinforced by fifteen hundred Aohteans; yet, as hia 
vp-hole army did not much exceed eleven thousand, he thought it 
more prudent to dechne a "eneral engagement. The foraging par- 
ties, ho m q kirmishes ; and the Bceotiana, hav- 
ing tak n ra p d hem to be led out in front of the 
camp a d m declaring that such was the judg- 
ment p d my Amphictyons. The soldiers of 
Philom d g conduct insisted that he should 
tetajiat nd x mse to take alive as many as they pos- 
sibly CO d h my y n put him in a condition to do 30. 
Philom w h SI p oil his prisoners to death. This 
led to ma barbarous practice, which was 
not sa d y g ^ges of Grecian warfare. While 
the arm h p on, no action occurred vi'orthy of 
notice ; and at length Philomelus found it necessary to retreat into 
his own country. He was followed by the enemy, whom he drew 
into the mountainous and woody regions of Parnassus, hoping to 
obtain adTantoge over them by his better knowledge of the locality. 
After some marching and counter-marching, he was surprised by 
the Bceotians near the city of Keon, and compelled to flgnta battie 
with one division of his forces against greatly superior numbers. 
Here his troops were totally routed ; ho liimself fighting bravely to 
the last was driven to the edge of n precipice, from which, rather 
than be talcen alive, be threw himself headlong down, and met the 
very death to which sacrilegious criminals were doomed by Hel- 
lenic law; a sign, as Diodorus thinks, that the vengeance of the 
gods had overtaken him. Onomarchus, his brother, succeeding to 
the command, rallied the fugitives, and led them back to DelphL"- 

It might have been expected that tiie Tbebans would have fol- 
lowed up their victoiy, by marching instantiy to the holy city, scat- 
tering the remnant of their vanquished foes, and rescuing the temple 
from further pillage. Instead of this, they relieved the beaten Pho- 
oians from any immediate apprehension of danger, by retreating 
themselves into Bceotia. The explanation which Diodorus gives of 
their conduct is, that they considered the main objects of tlie war 
were accomphshed by the death of Philomekis ; that the Phocians, 
seeing hun, the autlior of their calamities, to have been signally 

' DbdoFua, xvi. SO, SI. Pausanias, z, 2. The deatii of PMlomelua 
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punished by gofla and men, ■would repent of tlicir folly and turn to 
■wiser counsels. If this -were so, It is one among many proofs, tliat 
the Thebaaa hud among tliem at that time no ablo ad'VJser. I am 
more disposed ho'Wever to take Thirlwall'a view, tliat the retreat of 
the Thebana was owing' to sk'ategic causes, the victory of Neon not 
havii^ beea so decisive as to encourage them to pursue the enemy, 
much less to undertake a siege of Delphi. 

The prooeediaga in tliatcity after tlie battle show ■what important 
lesolta might have been accomplished by the rapid advance of a vic- 
torious army. Among the national troops and counselors of tho 
Phocians tliere was a moderate party, vrho ■were desirous of peace, 
dreading the consequences of oppoation to so large a body of the 
Greeks, and seeii^ how feebly they had been supported by their 
professed allies. Some had rehgioua scruples, and were shocked at 
a. state of things, under which they were aa a nation excommuni- 
cated from Hellenic society and brotherhood: others were jealoua 
of the demotic power exercised by the general, or disgusted with 
the licentiousness of his mercenary camp. Onomarchua, on the 
other hand, felt that the only clianoe of honor and distmction for 
liimself and his family lay in the continuance of the war ; his very 
safety depended upon it, as he ■was personally implicated in the 
charges preferred by the Amphictyons, and sentenced by them to 
the penalties of sacnlege. On his ado were the more hold and un- 
scrupulous part of the Phocians, and the whole body of marcenarics, 
who saw their advanti^ in the prospect of pay and plunder. An 
assembly or council of war -was convened, and Onomarchus in a 
powerful and well-prepared speech tu-ged the necessity of resisting 
the enemy, and persevering in the manly course begun by Philome- 
lus. His eloquence, backed by the support of llie army, carried the 
day ; and he was elected to fill the office of general with the same 
ateolute powers which liad been conferred upon his predecessor. 
His first care was to fill up the places of the soldiers ■who had fellen 
in battle, to make new levies of mercenaries, and provide himself 
with an immense quantity of arms and military stores. The work 
of spoliation was now commenced on a larger scale than before. 
Whatever donatives of brass and iron manufacture he found in the 
temple, he converted into arms ; the gold and silver he melted down 
for coinage, employing it not only for the maintenance of his own 
troops, but for distribution among the leading^statesmen of Athens, 
Sparta, and other cities in alliance with him. Experience bad shovra 
that little wna to be expected from the voluntary exertions of these 
allies, occupied as fliey were by their own affairs, or distracted by 
their own troubles. It was necessary to stimulate their seal by 
some extraordinary means, and gold was profusely lavished for this 
purpose. But Onomarchus did not stop here. He employed tlio 
ample means of corruption which he had at his command to pur- 
chase peace from hia enemies ; some of whom he gained over to his 
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side, others he persuaded to be neutraL Among these were lie 
Thcasalians.' 

The feelings of pious men were further outraged, by seeing the 
riohea of the temple not only applied to purposes of war ana ad- 
ministration, but lavished on amusement and vanity. Onomarchua 
■was vicious in his pleasures. Preeious ornaments, hallowed by their 
antiquity and the memories associated with them, were taken from 
the custody of Apollo, to hang on the neoks or encircle the hrows 
of his mistresses and favorites. Fhilomenus had occasionally been 
generous in this way at the espense of the god ; yet there were 
bounds to his liberality, which the extravagance of his successor 
disregarded, Philomelus had been mild in his domestic goverment, 
and gained a well-merited popularity, which had helped to secure the 
succession to his brother, OnomarcbuSj irritable in his temper, and 
intolerant of opposation, seized the principal Phocians who had either 
resisted his election, or whom he considered to be forming a party 
against him in the state, and condemned them to lose their lives 
and property. With all this, he was not free from the superstition 
of the age. He was encouraged by a dream, in which a colossal 
Statue, one of tlie omamenta of the temple, seemed ta grow under 
his hands ia height and bulk; which portended, as he thought, an 
increase of gloiy under his own generalship ; whereas, in the histo- 
rian's view. It Bigniiied that he would be an instrument for inorea> 
ingthe penalties to wJiich his countrymen were doomed.^ 

Having cow raised by his exertions a numerous and well-ap- 
pointed army, he lost no time in making the best use of itt The 
Amphissian Locrians, terrified by his approach, and isolated from 
their confederates, had no resource but in submission. Entering 
the territory of tlie Dorians, who were equally remote from all as- 
sistance, he ravaged and plundered it with impunity. He overran 
Epionemidian Locris, taking and occupying with a garrison the city 
of Thronium, the inhabitants of wliich he sold info slavery. 

Whether it was at this time, as Grote thinks, or a little later that 
he took Kiotea and Alponns, is not clear. Certain it is, that he was 
shortly afterwards master of the pass of Thermop^lie, the access to 
which those fortresses commanded. From the hills of Cnemis he 
descended into Bosotia, approaching tlie north-western bank of the. 
Lake Copias, where stood the ruins of Orcbomenus, once the first 
of Bceotian cities. It liad been destroyed by the Thebans, who 
cherished a bitter hatred agaicst the city for having sided vrith La- 
cedietnon, and after the battle of Leuctra were only restrained from 
wreaking their vengeance upon it by the entreaties of Epaminon- 
daa ; but in tie year e.c. 36i, having discovered a conspiracy of the 

' Diodorua, xvi. 83, S3, 57. Atlienieus, liL 532. Aa to the bribery 
te, p. 264. 
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OrchomeniaTi knights and certain of their own exiles to overthrow 
tlic government, tbey seized the occasion, during the absence of 
Epamlnondos, to punish the crime of a few citizens by tlie extirpa- 
tion of the whole people, whom they massacred in cold blood, sell- 
the women and children for slaves. ' Onomarohus took possession 
of the ruined city, intending to establish it as a fortj^esa and sallying 
place against the enemy. There may have been a Tillage popula- 
tion ill Oiciiomenus at this tirae ; but there is no doubt that he left 
a garrison in it, and repaired the fortifications ; for it continued to 
be occupied by the Phocians til! the end of the war. He nest 
laid siege to CfiEeronea ; but the Thebans coming to its relief, and 
his army being weakened by the garrisons which he had detached, 
he w^ driven with some loss fi-om the walls of that city, and re- 
turned into Phoois.^ 

The inaction of the Tbebans at this period is attributable to sev- 
eral causes : chiefly to the disunion sown among their allies by the 
craft of their opponent, and the great advantage which he had over 
them in recruiting his military resources. They had vainly imag- 
ined that they cotdd maintain an army at tiieir own cost, which 
would overcome any mercenary force provided by the pillage 
of Delphi, and they had found their mistake." The want of 
money now compelled them to send five thousand men tmder Pam- 
menas to asdst the satrap Artabazus, who had revolted against the 
Persian Icing.* But auoh a number could be ill spared from a war, 
in which they had to contend against a power growing every day 
more formidable. Onomarchus, in the year b.o. 353, commanded 
the lariat standing army in Grreece, and was seemingly supported 
by the strongest alliances. There was but one man able to cope 
with him, and that was Philip of Macedon ; vi'ith frhom a series 
of events, which nmst now be adverted to, brought liim into con- 
llicL 

Alexander of Pherte, after a reign of eleven years, in which he 
had shown some vigor and aptitude for command, mingled with tlie 
most inhuman and savage ferocity, was murdered in bis bed by tho 
contrivance of liis wife Thebe, assisted by her brothers Tisiphonus 
and Lycophron.' Tisiphonus, either alone or jointly with his 

' DlodoruB, IT. 57, 73. Pauaaniia, is, 15. Domosthanes, oonti-. Lep- 

' Diodorus, xvL 33. DumosthenoB, De 'Ptli. Leg. 3S7. j^schioeE, 
De Pals. Lag. 45. Grote'a HiEtocy of Greece, xi. E60. 
s Isoorates, Pbilipp. 9S. 

* Diodorus, xvi. g4. 

* Xenophon, Hellon. vi. o. 4, BS. EB — Si. Plutarch, in Vit, Pelopid. 
35. Diodoras, xvi. !4. The romantic incidents of thia murder are 
familiar to most readers — how Thebe removed the fierce dog that 
usually guarded the chamber — how eho laid wool upon the stairs, thnt 
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brother, was raised to tte supreme po-wer, and ha-^in;? delivered 
tlieir country from an odious tyrant, they were at first highly 
popular, but in course of time, as they became despotic, and rested 
their support upon flie mercenary troops, they excited an opposition, 
■whicli could only be put down by measures of violence, 'i'isipho- 
nu3 suirived but a few years, aud at the time to which we are 
drawing attention Lyoophron had the sole sway. When Onomar- 
chu3 opened his negotiations in Thessaly, Lycophron joined alliance 
with him. Common sympathies attracted these two potentates to 
each other ; and it is likely enough that they entered into a compact 
for mutual support in their schemes of ambiiion, Lyoophron recom- 
menced that system of encroachment upon the Thessalian body, 
which liad caused them in Alexander's reign to invite foreign 
Bssistanoe. The exact time when diaaensions broke out between 
them and the ruler of Phera can not, in the absence of historical in- 
formation, be clearly ascertained. There is evidence to warrant the 
conjecture, that he liad enlai^d his dominions at their expense, 
and got possession of some of their fortresses, as early as tlie year 
355 B.C., and that the Thessalians were then in a distressed and im- 
poverished condition ; but it does not appear that any foreign aid 
was called in before the year 353 b.c. It was (lien useless to apply 
tO' Thebes, cut off as she was from communication with the north, 
and scarcely able to defend herself at home. The Aleuads there- 
fore turned their eyes to Philip of Macedon, who, still carrying; on 
war against Athens and her dependencies had advanced to besiege 
Methone, the last remaining possession of the Athenians on the 
Macedonian coast. ' 

Msdione fell after a long siege; and Pliilip, at the invitation to 
the Aleuads, marched into Thessaly. The course of his operations 
is not clear. It is probable that one of liie earliest was against 
Pa^aste, which he would be anxious to take before the Athenians 
coiSd send relief to it by sea. They did send a fleet, which, as 
usual, arrived too late, and PagasK fell into his liands.^ Lycopliron 

the Bt«pa of lier brothers might not bo heard — how, when they hesitated 
at the Inst moment, elie threatened them icith disoovety, if they did cot 
mount tliB staircBBe — nod boiv she hersolf held the bolt of the door, 
ivhile tliey completed the murderous task. Plutarch mentions the thii'd 
brother, PytbolauB, aa joiuiag in it.- 

■ Isooratas, De Pace, 183. Diodorn3,xvi. 14,34,35. Thij-lwall (Kiatory 
of Oreeae, v. 380. note 2) rightly considers that Diodorus, iu the fii-at of 
the abova-oited chapters, ia only ^ving a general viaw of the course of 
oveats in Thessaly, and not apeakiag of any interference by Philip SQon 
after Alexander's death. 

s Demosthenes, Olyuth. L 11. Philipp. i. 50. Diodorua, xvi. 31. Ha- 
7ilc in this paasagB ought to he Hayaau;, though the date is ■wrong, for 
Philip never could have attnolted PagasEe before his expedition into 
Theaaaly, s, c S5.^. Diodorus rightly makea the siege of Pagaaie follow 
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meanwhile had applied for succor to tiio Phocian general, who sent 
seven thousand men under the command of his brother Phayllus; 
but he was beaten by Philip, and driven back from Thessaly ; upon 
which Oiiomarchus, seeing the great importance of repelling so 
dangerous an adrersary, mustered all his forces top;etber, and 
hastened in person to the scene of action. Twice did these two 
generals, the ablest then in Greece, encounter each other in battle ; 
and twice was Philip worsted. In the first engagement Onomar- 
chus, not trusting entirely to superior numbers, resorted to a strata- 
gem difficult and dangerous to practice except with espetienced 
troops. He had occupied some rising ground under a semicircular 
ridge of hiUs. On the high cli& which flanked him on either side 
he placed a heap of loose rocks and a body of men in concealment, 
then descended into the plain, to meet the enemy. They instantly 
attacked him, the light troops discharging their niisales, and he by 
a pretended flight drew them after him into the concavity of the 
hills. As the Macedonians rushed tumultuously forward, their pro- 
gress was suddenly arrested by crushing masses of rock hurled 
down among them from the cliffs: at that moment Onomarchns 
gave the si^ial, and the Phocians charging their disordered ranks 
drove them back with slaughter to their camp. In the midst of the 
flight Philip lost not his presence of mind, but coolly observed to 
thoss about him, that he was retiring like a battering-ram, only to 
he more terrible in the reaction.' Notwithstanding this vaunt, he 
was again defeated, and the second time so severely, that he 
escaped with some difficulty from the field, his soldiers deserting 
him, or breaking into open mutiny. Using all his powers of per- 
suasion to keep the discouraged remnant in obedience, he led them 
back to his own kingdom. He was not however pursued, evenia 

that of Methona ; bnt he has evidently committed Eoma mistake, for he 
mentions the siege of Methone twice, the right piaoe being in chapter 
B4. Sea Leland's Life of Philip, i. p. 213. Grot«'s Hietorj of Graeoa, 
». 366, 413, Grota thinks that Pagae^ was not taken till after Pharro. 
But against tJiia we may observe, that there actually -was a siege of 
Pagasie, as we learn from DemoeHieneB ; but there could have been no 
oooasion for it after FhersB had been Burrendered. Again, Lad there 
been a oiege of Pagasm at that time, there was an Athenian fleet on tbo 
coast to relieve it, and Demosthenes would hardly have imputed its fall 
to the dilatorinesa of Athens. 

' Folyjenua, Strat^. ii, B8. Thirlwnll (History of Greece, v. 281) 
thinks this anecdote ehould be rcfevrad to the second battle'. It Eeetus 
to me that the worda of Philip are more applicable to a partial defeat, 
after which. ho might eontemplato another immediate attack, than to 
the severe defeat which followed, and which drove hun for the time 
from Theesaly. He said these words to cheer hia soldiers iv oilrp rg 

M2 
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haying happened 17111011 reciuired the presence of Onomarclma in 
Bceotia.' 

The diversion made by Philip in Thessaly had encouraged the 
ThebsQS again to try tlie fortune of war. They had taken the field, 
■with the intention perhaps of recovering Orohomenus; but what- 
ever their plana were, tJiey were disconcerted by the rapidity of the 
Phocian general, who with hia victorious army appearing suddenly 
in Bceotja overcame them in battie, and tlien besieged and took 
Ooronea. This city was near tlie aouth-weatem shore of Lake 
Oopais, and about twenty miles from Thebes. The loss of such a 
place must have been a great blow to the Thebans, and proves how 
incapable they were at this time to defend themselves against the 
superior force of the enemy. It ia not unlikely, the population of 
Coronea were unfriendly to Thebe^ and surrendered their city 
without much reluctance: for it remaiaed in possession of the Pho- 
ciana until the end of the war and met Iheii with the same severe 
punishment which was inflicted upon Orehomenus.* The campaign 
might further liave been prolonged, with still more disastrous isuea 
to the Thebans; but, fortunately for them, Onomarchus was recalled 
by tiie alarming intelligence, tliat Philip had again raised hia stand- 
ard in Thessaly;,^ 

That indefetigable prince, liaving repaired the strength and disci- 
pline of his army in Macedonia, returned with the resolute deter- 
mination to accomplish his original purpose. Unless he could re- 
trieve his honor and establish his ascendency in Thessaiy, it was ail 
over with ulterior projects of empire. He therefore slrenuouslj' 
exerted himself to levy troops among hia allies. To stimulate their 
zeal, he proclaimed tliat he was come not only t« deliver them from 
the Pherffian tyranny, but to subdue the saccile^ous Phocians, and 
restore to the Amphictyons their Pylrean synod.* The Aleuads 
seconded his efforts, and in a short time his army, reinforced by the 
Thessaliana, amounted to above twenty thousand foot and three 
thousand horse. He ordered his men to wear wreaths of laurel, as 
soldiers in the cause of Apollo;* and having raised their ardor 
and courage to the highest pitch, he led them against the enemy. 
Onomarchus had come promptly to the aid of Lycophron, and was 
already in the Phersean territory with a force of twenty thousand 
foot and four hundred horse. The two armies met on the shore of 
the Pagastean gulf, not far from Pi^asK, and within sight of an 
Athenian squadron under Chares, which was cruising off the coast 
It was now to be decided, whether Philip or Onomarchus should be 

' Diodoras, xvi. 33. 

' Demoathcncs, De Pace, 62. Do Pais. Leg. 375, 387, 445. 

' Diodorua, ivi, ii5. 

' DamoBfhenea, De Cheraoneso, 105. De Fals. Leg. 443, 
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tlie fiiture lord of Thessaly, and perhaps of Greece. The battle -was 
long and obstinate, but the fbrtuae of Philip prevailed, owing chiefly 
to the numbers and valor of hia Theasalian cavalry. The Ptocianfi, 
broken on all aides, fled to the beach; many plunging into the 
■waves, in the vain attempt to swim to tlie Athenian diips, were 
either drowned or cut to pieces by pursuing horsemen. Among 
these was Onomarchus himself Sis; tliousand of hia troops were 
slain ; three thousand prisoners were drowned in the sea aa crimi- 
nals by the command of the conqueror. The body of Onomarchus 
was nailed to a cross.' Thus perished, in tho fourth year of the 
Sacred War, the ouly general wlio liad abihty enough to compete 
with the king of Maoedon.^ 

. Phayllus, succeeding to tho command, applied himself without 
delay to repair the dreadful loss which his country had sustained, 
and to put her in a posture of defense. The flower of the Phocian 
army had been destroyed. Scarce a third part of the force which 
had marched into Thessaly could have returned to their standards. 
To obtain speedy succor was indispensable. Phocis might be 
attacked by all her enemies at once. The Macedonians might 
penetrate the straits of Thermopyte, while the Thebans and Lo- 
crians invaded the eastern frontier. Phayllus, to recruit his army, 
could employ the same means which his predecessors had done, and 
those he did not neglect : but for new levies of soldiers some time 
would be required, and every moment was of importance. Ho 
therefore sent pressing messages to Athens, to Sparta, and to his 
other allies, represenfing the urgency of the peril, and imploring im- 
mediate succor.' 

The Athenians, in the beginning of the war, notwithstanding 
their treaty of alliance with the Phocians, had lent them no military 
aid. They had been themselves impoverished and weakened by the 

' Diodorus, xvi. 85. PauBaoins, x. 2, states that Onomarchus itas 
killed by bis own Boldiers, attributing the defeat (a his conardico and 
incapacity. As to this, and as to the puniahmeut of ctimiiuilB by drown- 
ing, see Wassellng's notes on the passage in Diodorus. 

" Tho ability of Onomarchus is sufficiently proved by his acts. . Tho 
loss of the battle is attributed b;^ Diodoms to bis inferiority in cavalry. 
It would seem, that ho had acquired esperieooe as a commaader ui the 
Leuctrio war. Poljffinus (ii. 88) relates a Bti'atogem of his, which must 
have occurred at that period. The Thebans, under Pelopidas, were 
besieging Elatea. Ouomarchus opened the gates of the city, brought 
out the old men, woman, and children, and in front of them drew up 
the whole force of the heavy-armed. Pelopidas, fearing to drive tlio 
Phocians to despair, wilhdrew his army. — This reminds one of the 
old tale of Phocian desperation, already oited from Pausanias (ante, p. 
236), 

' DiodoruB, xvi. 36. 
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Social War,' jtnd were still engaged in a harassing conteBt ■with 
Macedonia. Their interest in the Phocian quarrel was remote ; and 
that any danger to the Uberty of Greece was to be opprebended 
from it, ivas a thing which the most acute politician couiil not have 
dreamed o£ It appeared in a short time, that the Phocianp, so far 
from needing foreign assistance, were more than a match for their 
adversaries. We may be surprised that alter the successes of Oiio- 
marchus, when the Thebans were so enfeebled as not to be able to 
defend their own territory, the Athenians should not have taken 
advantage of the occasion to attempt the recovery of Oropus. This 
may serve to show both the military weakness of Athens, and the 
Eupineneas of her people. The siege of PogasEC, so soon following 
the capture of Methone, alarmed them a little on their own account, 
and tliey sent a fleet to relieve it, which, as already mentioned, 
arrived too late. Kow however, when Phihp, having destroyed 
the army of Onomarclius, was ready to march with an overpower- 
ing force to Therm.opy!K, the magmtude of the crisis became appar- 
ent; and it needed not the urgent appeal of Phayllus to convmce 
the Athenians, that they themselves were deeply concerned ia 
checking Philip's further progress. Should he succeed in passing 
the barrier of southern Greece, the road was open not merely to 
Phocis but to Athens. Their own sailors, eye-witnesses of the 
batfle, must have brought them the earliest intelligence. From the 
Phocian envoys they would learn, that Phayllus was unable to hold 
iJie pass unassisted. Boused at once from their lethargy, the Athe- 
nians voted the required succors, and shipped them off witii the ut- 
most expedition for the straits of Thermopylre. The land force 
consisted of five thousand infantry and four hundred horse, com- 
manded by Kausicles. These- properly supported by the Phocians, 
would be sufBcient to guard the pass, so long as tlie fleetj keeping 
command of tlie sea, prevented Philip landing troops in their rear. 
Succors came also from Peloponnesus; a thousand LaccdEemonians, 
and two thousand Achseans." 

Philip immediately after his victory proceeded to the reduction 
of Pherje. This was expected of him by the Thessalians, as the 
prime object of the expedition. Pherie, garrisoned by the troops of 
Lycophron, would be capable of holding out for some time ; and it 
might be policy in the tyrant to make some show of vigorous defence^ 
if it were merely for tlic sake of obtaining better terms. There cotUd 

' Isoorntes, Do Pace, IBS. This oration -was composed at the oloEO 
of the Social War. 

° DiodoruB, xvi. 37. Tho crat of the Atbeninn armament (according 
to Demosthenea, De Pais. leg. 367) was more than two hundred talents, 
reotooing tho private outlay of individuals as -well na the public. 
We can not doubt however that the Atheniena reoeived money from 
Phayllus. 
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be HO chance for lilm. however of ultimate success, cut off as he was 
from all hope of assistance : he therefore capitulated, receiving per- 
mission for liimaelf and his brotlier Pitliolaua to retire witli their 
mercenaries from Thessaly. Two thousand soldiera were carried 
over by them to the Phocians. Phei'Je was surrendered to Philip, 
who aboHshed the dynasty to which it had so iong been subject, and 
established a free or popular government. After tliia he marched to 
Thermopyl» ; but finding on his arrival that it was strongly guarded 
by Athenian troops, he retreated without making any attempt to 
force the pass. Thus did the Athenians by a prudent and timely 
effort (more than once made the subject of eulogy by Demosthenes, 
and cited by bim as an axample for imitation), avert from themselves 
apparently a very serious danger. ' 

Thirvval!, in hia Histo^ of Greece, expresses a doubt whether the 
retreat of Philip from Thermopylae was owing to any fear of the 
Athenians; suggesting that perhaps he was not desirous of termi- 
nating the war so soon; had this been so, he would have followed 
up his victory more rapidly ; it was to his advantage that the Sacred 
War, which was wasting the strenglli of the Greeks, should be kept 
up some time longer; he advanced perhaps at the request of the 
Thesgalians, and was glad to find a pretext for retiring from Ther- 
mopyte.^ There are, as it appears to me, very fair grounds for the 
suspicion of the learned historian ; though I am less inclined to con- 
sider that Philip could have forced the pass against the Athenians, 
than that he purposely delayed his own advance, deeming it prema- 
ture at that moment to carry his arms southward. The motives of 
his conduct are to be looked for in the affairs of Thessaly, and in hia 
relations with the people of that country. 

The proceedings of Philip in Thessaly are but imperfectly known 
to us. That he ultimately acquired such a preponderance in feat 
country as to be a sort of Tagus, exercising both a military and a 
political aulhority, is certain : the steps hy whidi he arrived at tliat 

Bjwer are not so clearly revealed. On the one hand, we learn from 
iodorus, that Philip, by his generous services to the Thessaiians in 
putting down the tyrants and restoring the fteedom of their cities, 
secured their grateftil co-operation in his ovm wars.' Theopompua 
attributes much of the popularity of Philip to his good companion- 
ship. Knowing (he says) that the Theasalians were addicted t" 



' DemoBtheues. Philipp. i. 44. De Coron. 238. De FrIb, Leg. S07, 
89T, 443. 

' Thirlwall, History of GreeM, v. 283. 

' Diodorus, xvi. 14. KortTrollE^jjoe ToOf Tiipuvvmi;, kqi rQ?f wo7.caai 
uvaKTtjmiiievoc tIiv iJicvBepiav, /icyiiiffv eftioiaw eI; roOf QsTTOt-oi); IveicU 
faro' iioTrep Iv rale fiETa raira jrpd^caiv del cvveyuvinTuf (cxsv. 
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drinker, fond of loose pleasures, ooarae wit^ and buffoonery- he there- 
fore lived among them freely, and by thus making himself agreeable 
he attached them to him more strongly than by iiis profuse liberality. ' 
Isoerates, writing at the end of the Sacred War, tells ua tliat the 
Thessalians had become so attached to Philip as to put more confi- 
dence in him than in their own countrymen.^ Demosthenes, having 
reference to the issue of that war, saya they regarded him as a 
saviour and benefiictor:' and we know that they ailerwards assisted 
him in Thrace; they chose him for their genera! in the Amphisstan 
war, and followed him to Chteronea; and their embassadors supported 
the Macedonian at Thebes against Demosthenes.* Oa the other 
hand, we are told by Justin, that Philip after the Tictory of Pagasffl 
requited his Thesaalian allies with the most atrocious perfidy; that 
he took hostile possession of the very cities which bad furnished him 
with auxiiiariea ; that he sold their women and children by public 
auction, and spared not even the temples or the houses in which he 
had been hospitably entertained.' This statement, which may be 
regarded as an exa^eration, coincides in some measure witli an 
anecdote of Polytenus, who relates, tliat Phihp came to Larissa to 
destroy the houses of the Aleuada; tliat he sought by a pretended 
sickness to entice them to visit him, and then to aeiae their persons; 
and that the plot failed by the discovery of one Boesena ;° some 
additional confirmatJoa is afforded by another passage of the same 
author, in which he gives an account of Philip's general policy towards 
the Thessalians; stating that he contrived a means to subdue them 
without making any open war; that, finding they were divided among 
themselves and tlie different cities continually quarreling, — for ex- 
ample, Pelinna with Pharsalua, Larissa vrith Phene^ — he interfered 
from time to lime on behalf of those who solicited his aid, but when 
he overcame their adversaries, he never pursued them to destruction, 
nor deprived them of their arms or fortifications ; hie plan was always 
to take the part of the weak against the strong, to support tie 
lower i^airtst the higher classes, and to encourage the demagogues; 
by auoh arts he got the dominion of all Thessaly. ' Light is thrown 
on this by the war which undoubtedly broke out between Pharsalus 
and Halus, b.o. 347 — 346, in which Philip espoused the cause of the 



' Theopompua, apud Atlienjemn, vi. 2fl0. Compare iv, 161 
Polyblus censures Thcopompus for lits injuatioe to Philip. 
11, 12. 



* Demosthenes, De Cherson. 03. De Coron. 2Z1, 246, 211, 293. 
crates, Philipp. 97. 
' Justin, Till 3. 

' PolysnuB, Strateg. iv, c. 2. a, 11. 
' PolyienuB, Strateg. iv. o. 2, a. 19. 
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PharBalianSj and gave fhem the city after its capture.' And it ap- 
pears also, from divers passages of Demosthenes, that some of'Philip'a 
acts were unpopular aniong the Thessaliang, or at least excited mur- 
murs and complaints; for instance, his garrisoning of their towB3, 
and his appropriation of their public revenues ; that during the first 
few years of his connection with them he had some little difficulty 
in keeping them under Ins command, and rewrted occaoionaily to 
harsh measures; and that at last he dmded the country mto te- 
trarchies, placing bis own creatures m the chief tonn'! to msure 
their dependence on himsell " 

Prom liese various statements, if we dishngui-h the different 
timea and circumstances to "whicli they have reference, and mAe 
due allowance for high colonng and e-?aggeratioD we may gather 
not indeed on exact series of historical eients, but a probable mcw 
of the course of tilings 

Philip, when he entered Theesaly, never meant to put dow n the 

Kants of Phene and then qmeth go iway, nor to set up the 
tuads or any other anstocratn,al family m the place which that 
dynasty had usurped He intended to conquer Thessalj for himself, 
and U) use it as an instrument for ulterior purposes But such con- 
quest was not achieved by the defeat of Onomarchus, nor yet by 
the capture of Pherie and Fagasm. It was not oven certain that, if 
he advanced into Phooia and put an end to the Sacred War, the 
Thesaalians -would afterwards follow him into Attica, or osast him 
in any other aggressive movement of his own.^ There was not 
mucli reliance to be placed on the friendship or gratitude of that 
people,^ It was necessary to bring them entirely under his rule, 
before he made any attempt against the Greeks south of Ther- 
mopylte. How was this to be accomplished ? Partly by concilia- 
tion and persuasion, partly by coercion and force. He must make 
tlie Thessalians understand that Macedonian protection was indis- 
pensable to them. With such view it was good policy to let the 

' Demosthenes, Orat. ad. Epist. 162. Da Fals, Leg. 362, S68, 891, 
392. He Bays of the Haliaus, 'E^c^Xavrai nal iHiuOTan; ^ woXic otirwv 
■yeyove. Isoerates says, Pbilipp. 88, TCni iroS-euw tuv irt/il rhv Toirav 
iKelvov Tilt/iJy Toif eiispyceiai^ apd; rijv aiiroi av/i/iaxic" irpoaiiKTai, Tilf 
Si a'j'oSpa hiwoiaa; airiit uvo<7TdTinic neiroliimv. 

' DemoatJieQeB, Olynth. i. IB ; ii. 21, 23. De Choraon. 106. Pbilipp. 
ii. 11; Jii. Ill, 119; iv. 148, US. Orat, ad Epist 163, De Coron 
241, 824. De Fals. Leg. 424, 444. AtheuieuB, vi. 249. Harpooration, 
aub. V. HEKaSapxta, 

' DemostheoeB, De Pace, 60. De Coron. EtG. De^ Fals. Leg. 444. 
'Errrarriafe /iii» oir^l tH QcTTa^Mv, sal icpaloi irpur™ oi BUvjiKnTiOvHvvv, 
The PberieanB were unwilliog to follow him even against the Phocians, 
to put an end to the Sacred War. Much more would they have been 
reluctant to HEsiBt bim in a private war of bia own. 

' Demoflthenes, oontr, Anstocr, est. 
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Phocians gather now strength ; and it was better also fo let J>co- 
phron and PLtholaus retire with their adherents to a plaue of safety, 
than entirely to uproot the regnaat house and remove all fear of 
their return. He knew again, that the same nobles who had invited 
him to expel the tyrant would be dissatisfied with his own assump- 
tion of power, though to the mass of the people it might not be so 
uoocoeptable. He tlierefore made it his business to court favor with 
tlie less wealthy classes, even with the Penestffi,' who formed part 
of the army; and strove to elevate them at the expense of the 
nobility. The expression of Diodorus, that Philip restored freedom 
to Pherje, may be hterally true ;" and he may have established in 
that city a species of democracy. The Aleuads, who expected that 
Pherte would be ^vea up either to themselves or to parties in oon- 
nectJOQ with them, were indignant at Philip's conduct; and gave 
utterance to their resentment iu complaints and threats, the more 
loud and vehement, as they were able with some justice to urge, 
that, while he was meddling with the internal affairs of Thessalyj ha 
was neglecting, his engagement to prosecute the Phoolan war. A. 
party was formed against Philip, and it became necessary for him 
either to intimidate his opponents, or to destroy their power and 
influence. Strong measures were immediately adopted, such as 
tiiose indicated by Justin and Polyienus. Larisaa was tlie strong- 
hold of the Aleuads; and Philip, while ho insulted and degraded 
the members of that ancient house, would talce care not to leave so 
important a city under their control. Of the manner in which he 
proceeded to foment the divisions among the different cities of 
Thessaly, we have no further particulars than those which have been 
already stated. His operations at Fagasce must have been among 
the earliest at this period. He there took possession of the shipping 
and naval stores, and speedily turned them to account against the 
AtheEians, sending; out cruisers to plunder their aihes and seize the 
merchant vessels in the jEgean. A Macedonian squadron made a 
descent on Lemnos and Imbrus, and took some Athenian citizens 
prisoners ; another made a valuable prize of some merchantmen off 
the soutliern coast of Bubcea, and afterwards entered tlie bay of 
Marathon and carried off the sacred galley. The Athenians now 
discovered that not only their distant possessions, but those near 
home, were in danger. Pliilip had for seven or eight years been 
attacking them in Macedonia and Thrace ; now he was threatening 
even Attica itself. Demosthenes, in an assembly held at the close 
of the year 352 b.c, delivered his first Piiilippic, in which he 

I Theopompus mentions one Agathooles (a Penest) who amused 
Philip by hie flattery and jestiag powers, and was employed by him to 
corrupt the Petrhfebiaos, and maoage hia affaii's ia their country. 
AtheoEeus, vi, 260. 

' Tj jTo/lii Ti/ii i?itvdci)iav unoSoCc. Diodorus, svi. 38. 
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specially nofees these piratical exoursioDS of Philip, and the damage 
which they had done to Athens.' He makes, however, no allusion 
to the place in which such expeditions were prepared ; and it la 
likely enough, that the proceedings of Philip ia Theasaly were at 
this tJme wholly unknown to him. One of the advantages resulting 
to Philip from hia occupation of the gulf of Pagasje was, that it 
excluded the Athenians from communicatjon with The^aly hy sea, 
while it enabled him to carry on his intrigues in Eubcea, and to 
menace liie neighboring islands, Solathus, Halonnesus, and Pepare- 
fhus.^ He also gathered a considerable revenue from the customs 
and harbor-dues of P^as«, wUch he took into hia own hands 
under the pretense at first of reimbursing hirnself for the expenses 
of the war, and afterwards of maintain mg a sufficient war establish- 
ment for the defense of the countij. To secure these advanta^ 
to liimself, he kept the city strongly fortified, and occupied it with 
a Macedonian garrison. Having settled the af&irs of the Phareau 
kingdom, he turned his arms against the Magnetes and Perrhie- 
bians.^ Those tribes had perhaps asserted tlieir independence of tlio 
Thessalians, and refused to lend any assistance in tlie war against 
Lycophron. Philip subdued them under the pretense of augment- 
ing the security of Thessaly, but in reality for tlie purpose of 
Btrengthening his own dominion. The city of Magnesia, which he 
fortjfied and kept in his own possession, was conveniently situated 
on the .^gean coast above the bay of Pagaste,* The Perrhtebians 
commanded the passes of Mount Olympus, and by their conquest 
an entrance to Thessaly was secured.^ These proceedings occupied 
Philip until the autumn of the year b,o. 352, when he entered upon 
a Thracian espedifion, which kept him actively engaged for about a 
twelve-month ; at the end of which time he fell ill, and was obliged 
to return to his own kingdom.^ During his absence the aristocrat- 
ical parties began again to make head in Thessaly, and to intrigue 

' Dfluiosthenea. Philipp, i. 49. GO. 

' Strabo, in. 486, 437, Demoathenos recommends these jelando as 



winter quartei-s for tto standing force which ho proposed ti 
for the annoyance of Philip's coast. {Philipp. L 49.) The importance 
■which Philip flttJiohed to this position partly appears fi-om the com- 
pl^nts in bis letter. (Epist. Philipp. 169.) Compare DemoathencB, 
PhiUpp. ia 120;, iv. 1S3. 

• IsoorattiB, Philipp. 86. Muyw!;Tar Si nal U^fifiailloloiic aai Jialafa; 
KarlnTpanrai, Koi wcivrdf vjn/noov^ airoCc eWij^ev. 

• Grote thinks there was no city eallcd Magnesia, but that this name 
denotea the r^on only. {History of Greece, si. p. 435, note S.) It 
looks as if Q city were spoken ot in Demosthenes, Olyuth. i. 13; •i'cpai;, 
nariyrif, liayvjiciav, nuvS' dv i^oiiMro eirpeitiuof TpoKov. And also 
in FolyteDus, Strateg. vi. 2. 

' Herodotus, vii. 128, 172. 

• Demosthenes, Olynth. i. 13 ; iii. 29. 
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against Him. Exciting topica easily presented themselves — hia 
retention of their cities and revenues, his arbitrary innovations, and 
his intention to set himself up as a tyrant (no better than (hose of 
Pheree) under the mask of a protector. Philip's partisans on the 
Other hand were not idle : they reminded the people of his past ser- 
vices, and promised that he would take the earliest opportunity of 
chaatiaing the Phoeiana and restoring the Pyliean congress. Not- 
withstanding all their efforts, however, the opposite party obtained 
a partial success, and adverse votes were passed in some of the 
cities, asserting their own independence, calling upon Philip to 
abandon his fortificationof Magnesia, to make restitution of Pagafffi, 
and the lilie.' Things had taken such a turn, that the presence of 
Philip was required to overawe the malcontents, and restore con- 
fidence to his party. It happened fortunately for him at this crisis, 
that an attempt was made by the exiled Pyliiolaua to recover his 
power in PherK. Philip's adherents seized upon this as a pretext 
for calling him Into the country. Accordingly, about the middle of 
the year b.c. 350 he re-entered Theasaly: his mere approach was 
SufBcient to frighten away tiie intruder ; and all that remained for 
him to do was, by liberal promises and politic measures to consoli- 
date his power and popularity.^ He was then preparing for the 
Olynthian war, on the issue of which hung such imporlant conse- 
quences; and he was glad to enlist under his standard the horse- 
men of Thessaly. Many of them he kept pennanentiy in his pay; 
and, as victory and reward attached them to their commander, they 
answered the double purpose of strengthening his army, and secur- 
ing iiis ascendency in their native land.^ 

v elaiv i^ri^ic- 

_.,..._,. .. _ t of 

those passages he calls the TheBsalinns SsSoo^iiivoi. In drawhig our 
infereneea from'what Demosthenes says, we must mate alloitaiiee for 
the iuaoeuracy of Lis infurmation, as 'well as for other things. Tbat 
there were meetings and debates in Thessaly, is indicated by the pas- 
sages, De Cherson. 105; Pbilipp. iv. 149; OOk Ijv lio^nAij- ^iyetv Iv 
OcrraXi^ rH iiXlnirmi, /lij ovvevirnrofdoTo; TOu jrAiySoiif Toii 0eTTa2.uv tS 
Toil; Tvpiiiivmi^ iKBaXe'iv ilhiv^ov airoZ; Ktd 17)71 Uvlaiav inoSoivai. 
Here there is no doubt an exaggeration of the truth, fpr the sake of an 
antithesis with what foUows. 

' DiodoruB, xvi. 53. The attempt of Pitholaus was so opportune for 
Philip, that Thirlwall BUspeeta him of having connived at it. (History 
of Greece, v. 307.) Pitholaus however raav have had a powerful party 
in PhertB, who thought the oocaaion favorable for their cowpd'etaf. We 
have seen that the PheraiaDB showed reluetaneo to follow Philip to the 
Sacred War, Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 444. 

' TheopompuB, apud Athen. iv. 167. Oi iralpoi airov kn -jtoJJmv to- 
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I have carried the reader a little out of chronological order, to 
give a clearer view of Theasalian affairs; and now return to the 
more direct transactions of the Sacred "War. 

Phaylius, relieved by hia alEes from the pressure of imrnediato 
danger, spared neither trouble nor expense to re-establish his own 
military force. Drawing from the resources of the temple no less 
profusely than Onomarchus had done, ho now melted down tlie 
golden ingots of Croasus, a hundred and seventeen in number, and 
weighing two talents each or nearly ; also the female statue and 
golden Uon, and three hundred and sixty golden beakers, which to- 
gether weighed thirty talents. All these were converted into coin.' 
The produce enabled him to make speedy levies of troops, and he 
was soon strong enough to take tlio field in Bceotia, He was there 
defeated in a severe engagement with the Thebans near Orchome- 
nus, in another on the banks of the Cephisus, and in a third by 
Coronea. ■ It is not unlikely that the Thebans had advanced to he- 
siege one or both of these cities, and that Phayliua had come to their 
relief^ His army, beaten in open field, took refiige within the walls, 
and the Thebans, unable to follow up their victory, retired. Shortly 
afterwards Phayllus made an incursion into Epicneraidian Locris, and 
reduced all the cities into his power, except Aryca or Naryx, from 
which, after it had been betrayed to liira m the night time, he was 
driven out again with some loss. Leaving a force before it to carry 
on the siege, he retreated into Phocis, but, while he was encamped 
near Abte, he was surprised by the Thebans, who attjicked him in 
the night and killed a considerable number of liis troops. Elated 
with this success, they advanced further into the Phociaa territory, 
ravaged a large tract of it, and carried off a heap of plunder : re- 
turning however through Locris to raise the siege of Aryca, they 
were suddenly attacked and put to the rout byPhayllus; after 
which he took the city by storm, and razed it to the ground. Thus 
had he brought (o a creditable issue a campa^ checkered with 
many reverses, when he was overtaken by a consumptive disease, 
which, after long and painful suffering, terminated fktally B.C. 351. 
In the manner of his death the ancient historian sees the visitation 
of heaven. He was succeeded as general-in-chief by Phaitecus, 
son of hia brother Onomarchus, who, being a minor, was put under 
the guardianship of Mnaseas, a friend of the family.^ 

During these last occurrences both the Thebans and the Phociana 

ol Si Ik T7ic ilX^ic 'ES^uiJos"' 

' Diodorus, svi. 66, and Weaaeling'B uotes. Herodotua, i. 50, 61. 

' Diodorus, xvi. 88. PausanisB, x. 3 ; who saya the diaease of Pliayl- 
lus was the fulfillment of a droam. in which be fBiicl«d himself to be Iibe 
a certJiiQ BkeletoQ etatue, whioh had been presented to Apollo by Hip- 
pocrates the pbjsiciaD. 
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sent succora to tlieir respect™ allies in Peloponoeaus, where the 
La.cediemomaDB had commenced war agiunst MegalopoCs and Mes- 
sene, The details of thia I have given in another appendix. 

The war was renewed hy Mnaaeaa in Bteotia ; but he having 
been killed ia a night-combat hy tlie Thebana, Phaliecus himself 
took the command. A cavalry action occurred near Chjaronen, in 
whicii the Phociaas were worsted ; yet still they kept the field in 
the enemy's country, and at one time had succeeded in taking 
Chieronea, but were again driven out by the Thehans, who now, 
reinforced by their troops returned fiom Peloponnesus, resolved on 
attempting a diversiou, by which, if they could not free (heir own 
country from the presence of hostJe garrisons, they would at least 
retaliate the miseries of war upon tlieir opponents. Accordingly 
liiey invaded Phocis, and meeting witli no lesistance, laid waste 
the greater part of it with fire and sword One of the smaller 
towns they captured, and returned laden with spoil into Bceotia,' 

Notwithatauding all the efforts of the Thehans, they were unable 
to dislodge their enemies from the Bceotian forU'esses, from which 
they made continual incursions, and tlireatened tJieiti with further 
conquest. It is probable tliat the mercenaries were employed in 
this foreign service, while the native Phocians remained to defend 
their homes. Tha Tliebati troops, consisting chiefly of heavy-armed 
infantry, were superior in close combat to the mercenaries, who 
were for the most part peltast® ; this may account for the number 
of Theban victories in the field ; but the mercenaries were quicker 
in their movements, easily rallied, and more efficient in desultory 
fighting. Besides, me Theban army being composed of ciiiEens, 
their losses were not easily repaired ; while the Phocian general 
was continually recruiting his numbers, as all the fighting men in 
Greece, who could find no better way to employ fiiemselves, re- 
paired to his camp for enlistment. Thus did the Thebans become 
every year more and more embarrassed by the war, which at the 
end of five years, instead of having accomplished the deliverance 
of Delphi, had reduced them to contend with thek neighbors for 
supremacy in BoeotJa, About 350 or 349 b, c, such was the low 
condition of their finances, that they applied to the Persian mon- 
arch for a subsidy, and received from nim a present of three hun- 
dred talents, which they shortly afterwards requited by sending a 
tliousaad men under Lacrates to assist him in the re-conquest of 
1^3'pt. Tet even this assistance did not enable them to achiere 
any important advantage over their enemies; and the warwaa 
kept up ouly by a repetition of petty skirmishes and mutual preda- 
toiy incursions. In the annals of Diodorus three consecutive years 
following the Persian loan present a perfect blank; but his silence 
will not warrant us in assuming that there was an entire cessation 

' Diodorus, xvi. 38, 39. ' Diodorus, svL ■10, 41. 
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of all ■warlike operations. We know that before tbe close of the 
war the Phocians had token Corsite, a city io the aorth-eastem part 
of Bosotia,' and also the fortress of Tilphossteum." And yet Dio- 
dorua never mentions the taking of either of tliese places, though 
he casually alludes to the former as being in &e possession of the 
Phocians.^* We collect also from other sources, that the war was 
carried on both in Phoeis and Bceotia; nor is it at all likely, either 
that Phatecus would keep Hs paid soldiers inactive in their quar- 
ters, instead of employing them to annoy the enemy and gather 
plunder, or that the Thebana would sit contentedly at home while 
their territories were overrun and pillaged by the Phocian general 
The progress of tlie war was altogether to the disadvantage of the 
Thebans.* 

In the summer of 348 B.C., the Thebans opened the campaign 
with an invasion of Phoeis, and gained a victory of no great im- 
portance at Hyampolis. Returning home by Ooronea, they encoun- 
tered the army of jPhaltecua, sad were defeated with considerable 
loss. Not discourj^d by this failure, they again entered and rav- 
aged the enemy's country, and again on their return suffered defeat.^ 
We see by their style of warfare, that the Tliebans knew but httle 
of the improved method of besieging fortresses, which Phihp had 
so successfully employed; or they were destitute of the means of 
carrying on such operations. Annoyed and harassed though they 
were by hostile garrisons in Bceofjan cities, they make no vigorous 
attempt to recapture them ; but can only^esort to the old system 
of ravaging the land of their adversaries. 

But while Phalsecus kept his ground in Bceotia, and conducted 
the war there with success, his power -was undermined by an ad- 
verse party at home, who excited the people against him. It seems 
that, as the spoliation of the temple waa regularly continued, and 

1 Pauaanias, ix. 34. 

' Situated od a mountain of the same name, a little to the-east of 
Coronaa. It wos called alao Tilpbossiuni, or Tilphoaiom. There waa a 
fountnin issuing from it, called Tiiphosa, and near it the tomb of Hie 
prophet Tiresias. who died after drmking its ivateriS. Sti'abo, is. 411, 
US. Fausanias, k. SS. 

' Diodorus, xvi. B8. In tha aamo way he makea no mention of the 
taking of Hiejea and Alponua. 

' leoorates, Philipp. 93. jEschinea, contra Ctflsiph. 13, li. Demos- 
tiianas, De Coron. 231. De Fals. Leg. 385. 387. Elx&i' ys 'Opxopendv 
Koi Kopaasiair Kui Tb Ti^trcioioi., Koi Toflr st fiiueiu d'JteOi.ii^ecav aiiTuv, 
Kat i^SojajicovTa Kal SioKoalov^ ilirexroveaov M rifi Tidv^eii^, nai ir/joffo- 
lov eiflnjuEi, Kal ImnmpuTovv. nal kokuv 'Uidr ncpuiarvta QTjGaiovc. 
"We have no further hietairicid. information oonoerning the capture of 
TilphDes.Eeum and the afiaira at Neon and Hedyleum, whioh Demosthenes 
.i...j._ X — ;„.;j.„4. 11 known at Athens. 
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the treasures evCTy year wore and more sensibly diminisked, the 
moderate Phocian statearaen and the bulk of the people viewed the 
affair with increased displeasure and alarm. The former generals 
had given great offense by appareling their wives, mistresses, or 
favorites, in some of the choicest ornaments of the temple, sucli aa 
the celebrated neddaces of Helen and Eriphyle.' Pliayllus liad 
bestowed a golden ivy-wreath, a present of the Peparethians to 
Apollo, upon some favorite girl, a flute-player; and he introduced 
her with tiiia wreath to play the flute at the Pythian games ; but 
the audience would not permit her to appear,^ The Phociane were 
a simple people of primitive habits and tastea, insomuch that even 
lie better ulasses used to keep no servants in their houses, but the 
younger members of a family waited upon the elder. They were 
tlier^ore a little scandalized, when the wife of Philomelua had two 
female domestics to attend upon her; and far more so at the num- 
ber of slaves soon afterwards brought into the country, who could 
only subsist (it wq^s thought) by eating the bread of the poorer oiti- 
aens.^ Yet with all their luxury and extravagance, and with all the 
shock which it gave to Phociau prejudices, the generals by means 
of their military power, and by the success whidi usually attended 
their arms, had silenced the murmurs of tlie people. But at length 
it became obvious to every eye, that the fund which had supplied 
their prodigality would in no very long time become esbousted;* 
and the Phooians in alarm began to Mk themselves — " What will 
the Greeks say, when alt the Delphian treasures are actually gone ? 
and what means of defending ourselves sliall we have then?" — 
Fear tlius drove them into a condemnation of measures which they 
had so long eitlier sanctioned or tolerated. Phaltecus, at the so|;- 
gestioa of one of his followers, had dug for a concealed treasure lu 
the very centre of the temple, under 3ie ground of the prophetic 
p d T a tional belief, founded upon two verses in 

H m mm se ches lay under the stone floor of Apollo ; 

nd h h y d to find tliem. The soldiers however, who 

b g ground, were Stopped by an earthquake, 

D d A henjeuB, vi. 231, 232. 



D so y as 349 n-c, speaks of the DelpWo fund aa be- 

0^ b ha TeipnicoTuv Xf^/iam iuniuii, Olynth. iii. 30. 

p O ^ h jEsehinea (De Fals. Leg-. 45) partly attributes 

le ruiu of the PhoaiacB to the failure of mouey to pay their troops : 

areMfftjanv uitopia ;(pij;iurut, i-Treii^ KaTi/iiaSo'tiopiiaai' tH iTrupxavra. 

* Itiodl, is. 404 : 

4oi^ou 'Atto/IAuijoc ilttSai hi niTptjlua^, 
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which, temfied all present : it seemed as if Apollo had given a sol- 
eraQ wammg, that the violators of his sanctuary would soon be 
punitJie 1 Tte enemies of Phaltecua were encouraged to try tin 
UQpeachraent against liim; and they accused him before the people 
of having ernbezzied the sacred treasures. To have charged bim 
■with expending them in the prosecutiou of the war would have 
been palpably unjust. A distinction therefore was drawn between 
their tpphcation to public and to private purposes, The people, 
considering that PhalEecus liad wasted the funds on objects of per- 
sonal ambition and vanity, passed a vote of oondemnation, and de- 
posed him from his office. . Three generala were elected in his room, 
Mnocrates, Callias, and Sophanes, with instaictions to niake a search- 
ing inquiry into tlie misapphcatioa of the sacred fund. An account 
waa demaaded of the persons through whose hands it had paaaed. 
The chief manner waa one Philo, who, not being able to render 
any account, was convicted of embezzlement, and after suffering 
the torture, betrayed his accomplices. They were all put to deatli ; 
the plunder which tliey had taken, at least what remained of it, was 
restored, and brought into the public exchequer. It was computed, 
that the aggregate of treasure, which had been taken from the Del- 
phic temple since the beginning of the war, amounted iii value to 
more than ten thousand tSents. ' 

There could be little doubt, that such a wholesale destruction of a 
■y not only sacred in general estimation, but in some sort 
I, would, as soon as its extent was fully known, raise a new 
outcry against the Phocians in Greece. Ko one had ever been 
known before to lay sacrilegious hands upon the Delphian temple. 
The penalty whicli Xerxes paid for the attempt was a well-known 
matter of history. = Tlie proposal of the Corinthian envoy at 
Sparta, to borrow money from Delphi and Olympia for equipping a 
fleet, had never been acted upon, though it may have given rise to 
that clause in the treaty of peace, which provided for the security 
of the sacred treasures.^ Jason, as we have seen, was suspected of 
designs upon Delphi, and his death was hailed with joy by the cities 
of Greece.* A acherae ia attributed to Dionysius, of penetrating 
through Bpirus into Phocis, and seizing upon the temple ; and it is 

' DiodoniB, xvL 56. Fausauias, x. 2. 

' Ante, p. S38. 

' Ante, p. 343. Compare Thueydides i. 143; ii. 13. A borrowing 
of the saerad monaye, with the intention of returniag them, might upon 
an oeeasion of Qeoeasity be unobjectionable and even proper. Thus the 
Amphiatyons made a loan to Clisthones. (laooratea, irtpJ 'AvrMaeag, 
B. 248. The advioe of Heeatieus to the Milesians ('whieh they rejected) 
to take fha treasures at Branchida^, more resemblea the proceedings of 
the Pliocian generals. (Herodotus, y. 36.) 

" Ante, p. 265. 
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related thnt, in order to get a footing on the Epirotic coast, he 
entered into an alliance with tlie lUyrians, and assisted them to 
restore Alcetas tJio Molossian to his kingdom ; faut the project was 
not carried any further,' Now, however, the whole accumulated 
wealth of the sanctuary had heen swept away by a people who 
ought most especially to have heen its guardiana and proteotora. 
Such were the reflections likely to be made in Greece ; and the 
Phooians were filled with gloomy forebodings at the prospect before 

Their fears were soon to be increased b^ more alarming intelli- 
gence. The Thebans, worn out by a calamitous contest which there 
seemed no hope of terminating by their own unaided efforts, deter- 
mined to apply for succor to the king of Macedon. This fatal step 
was taken in the year b,c. 347. Until (hea it does not appear that 
the Thebans had ever desired hig interference ; fear or pride may 
have prevented them from seeking it But the continued encroach- 
meat on their territories; the insults to which, they were daily- 
exposed by marauding incuraons, which not only weakened their 
sway over the cilaeg yet subject to them in Bceotia, but rendered it 
unsMb to leave their home except with an armed force; again, 
the shame of yielding to an adversary whom they once despised, 
and a burning desire of revenge, overcame eveiy other feeling. It 
was just what Philip himself had most anxiouaiy looked for. The 
The^ians had been long pressing him to taire arms in the cause of 
the Amphictyona ; but tiie united petition of the Thessalians and 
Thebans would invest him with a still more august character, and 
enable him to terminate the war more easily. It excluded also the 
probable contingency of a junction between Thebes and Athens, 
leading to some peaceful settlement of the Phocian question.^ He 
did not hesitate, therefore, a moment in accepting the invitation of 
the Thebans; and a solemn engagement was entered into between 
them, and ratified by their mutual oaths, by which Philip bound 
himself, with due support from his allies, to accomplish the deliver- 
ance of Delphi, the punishment of the impious Phocians, and the 
restitution of the Amphictyonie congress.^ Diodorus says, that ha 
sent a small body of troops immediately into Bceotia, as an earnest 
ihat he was dacere in the cause.* It is certain that Par: '' '-■' 



' Diodorus, ST. 1 3. Other acts of sacrilege perhapa caused Mm to be 
Buspeoted of a design on Delphi ; for example, his plunder of the tcm- 
pla at Agylla, ibid. 14. .^lian Tav. Kst, j. 30. He may, notwith- 
Etacdicg thig, have been impudont enough to rebuke the AtheniauB in 
the manner related by Diodorue, xvi. 67. 

' Demnsthenes, De Coron. 281. 

" DemosthencB, De Fala. Leg. 443. Be Pace, 62. 

' Thii'lwall (Hiatoi7 of Greece, v. 340) saya, the total silence of the 
oiators renders this Etatement of Diodorua auapioious ; and that such an 
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an army this year into Thessaly, and proceeded at the request of 
the Pharsalians to besiege Halua. He may have sent a few trooija 
acros3 t!ie gulf of Pagasse to Eubroa, and thence to Bwotia.^ Their 
presence may have encouraged the Thebans to try auother mvasion 
of Phools, in which they inflicted some loss upoQ the enemy, sur- 
prising and disperdng a large body of tJiem who were engaged in 
creeling a fortress near Abte. The greater pait of tlie Phooiana 
escaped ; but five hundred, who fled for refuge into the temple, per- 
ished by an accidental fire which conaumed the sacred edifice.' 

Eumors of Philip's hostile intentions having reached the Phooian 
goTemment, embassies, were sent instantly both to Athens and to 
Lacediemon, praying for assistance. The most effectual means of 
averting the threatened danger was to hold the pass of Thermopyla;. 
aa before, which could not be done witliout the a 1 ol a powerful 
naval force. The Phocian envoys offers 1 to put the Athenians in 
possession of the three forU-esses, Alponus Tl ronmm and Niciea, 
which commanded the entrance to ThermopyJa; A decree was 
passed by the Athenians, empowering their general Proxenus to 
I'eceive those places from tlie Phocians onl orde ng an eriuipmeut 
of fifty galleys and a muster of all their eit zens fit for service under 
thirty yeai's of age. Proxenus, sailing with the Phocian envoys to 
the malian gulf, applied to the commanders of tiie fortresses, reouest- 
ing them to be delivered up to him according to promise. TJnfor- 
tuaately, however, the revolution which had taken place in Phocis 

Erevented the completion of this arrangement. It seema that Pha- 
ecus, after his deposition from office, sUU retained his command over 
the mercenaries, whose confidence he possessed ; and retiring from 
PKocis, (if iadeed he was not abroad when toe revolution liap- 

Smed,) took up hia quarters, aa before, with the troops in Bceotia.. 
he commanders of the fortresses in Looris, as well as Bceotia were 
his officer^ and devoted to his cause. When the order came froni 
home, to deliver up the Loorian cities to the Athenians, Phalfecua 
regarded it as an act of hostility to himself, rather than a measure 
of defense against tlie common enemy ; and so mudi did ho resent 
it, that he ttot only refused compliance with, the order, hut threw the 

indication of Philip's design raaat have enoited attention at Atbeos. On 
the otiier hand I may observe, that Philip from the first held himself 
out as the profeeaed enemy of the Phooians, and would not allow them 
to be induded in the treaty. It Tvaa only suggested by j^sohinas, that 
he would turn out to be their friend at the last. Moreover, it is likely 
that Philip would be eager to eeoure the Thebasa to liis alliance by 
some early demonstration of his good will. The wbrds of Diodorus are : 
'O a l3aiTikiic iSeai opuv r^v Taacivanoi airuv, eal ^ovVintvo; tH Atok- 
. Tpixil ^pov^/iBTa cvoTeiTlai tuv QoiutCiv, fiix oSiiyim^ ciireorti/ls nrpartu- 
TOi, abrh itavov ^Jii^orropsjJOf rb dniceZv /iif ■rreptopfv rS fiavrdov aeovXi!- 
liivov. I agi-oe with Thirlwnll, that the oiic should bo omitted. 
' Diodorus, xvi. 68. Demoathenes, De Pais. Leg. S91, 392, 895. 
Vol. II— N 
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Phociati envoys into prison, and insulted the Athenian herslds -who 
announced the truce of tlia Eleuainian myteries. This ])appeaed in 
the month of Boedromion (September), 347 e.c. Soon afterwards 
Archidamu3 anived with a tiiousand Lacedemonians, and oifered to 
guard the fortcesses ; but Phaliecus dechned tho offer, telling him 
to mind his own business, and not trouble himself with that of flio 
Phooians. ' Notwithstiinding this answer, tlie Spartan, king remained 
for some lime with his allies ; and the Atiienian. fleet, whicli had 
been sent to the straits, was kept stationed at Oreus, to act as occa- 
sion might require.^ 

Thus, by the dissensions of the Phocian people, happening unfor- 
tunately at a most critical time, the Athenians were prevented from 
occupying Thermopylae, Uie only measure which could prevent the 
destructive inroad of Philip. There was lime enough, however, to 
rectify thb false step. Tho pass might yet be defended : the Phocian 
native troops and mercenaiies united could form an army of twenty 
thousand men ; and, if well supported by their allies, would not be 
vanquished very easily. Philip was aware of this, and with his 
usu^ prudence studied how he could smooth his way to a certiun 
and easy conquest. His plan was to withdraw the Athenians from 
the Phocian alliance, by concluding a separate peace with ihem ; and 
lest before the termination of the war they sliould change their 
minds, he resolved to amuse them by deceitful promises, and lead 
them into a ialse security, lill it should be too late to save the 
Phooians from ruin. -Tliat this was the general scheme of Pliilip, 
and that it was ably and artfully accomplished by him, is certain. As 
to the details of its execution — and how far he was assisted by the 
treason or by the culpable negligence of Athenian statesmen — there 
is some degree of uncertainty, owing to tlie want of historical 
information,^ 

Aheady had Philip, even early in the year 347 n.o., caused it to 

I jEsehiuea, Da Fale. Leg, 45. Tho ripavpoi there mentioned are 
the officers of Phalieoua, As to the ^^'hok of this passage, the reader 
may profitably consult Thirlwall's History of Greece, v. 367. Grote, 
li, BS3, B23. Compare also yEschines, De Fals, Eeg. 33. Damosthenes, 
Do Fale, Lea. 364. 

' DemostEenfis, De Fals, Leg, 366, 389, 444. Diodorus, xvi, 69. 

' The materials for (ie histoiy of these proceedings are chieflv de- 
rived from the speeEhss of Demostheooa and JEaohinos on the EmWsv 
and the Crown, m which tho orators not only frequently contradict each 
other, but are not always consistent, with them3olvea._ We can not 
(herefore safely assume as true any ona-sided statement in any of theso 
spaeohea, which is not supported by some collateral proof or strong 
probability. There are many points of contention between them, rather 
of a private and personal than of a politioal or historical bearing. 
These I have generally passed over, conSning myself to the prominent 
pnd most important features of the embaaaics nnd negotiations. 
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1)e iadirectly communicated at Athens, that he ■woa desirous of 
peace. According to jEschines, th.e intimation was first made by 
some Eubosan envoys, who came to Athens to settle terms of peace 
on their own ocoount ^ But not much attention ■was paid to them. 
After the capture of Olvnthus, the Athenians, exasperated against 
Fhilip and terrified by his auceesses, passed vehement resolutions 
against him in the assembly, and sent envoys to Peloponnesus and 
elsewhere to warn the Greeks of Ihe danger which threatened them 
from his ambition. This was the occasion upon which .^chines 
went to Arcadia, and addressed a violent Phillipic to tlie Ten 
Thousand at Megalopolis.^ About the same time Timarehus made 
his motion, prohibiting, on pain of death, tlie carrying of arms or 
naval stores to Philip.^ Eubuius and his iriends, who represented 
the peace party at Aliens, beginning now to see danger from Mace- 
donia, looked to a reconciliatioa wifi. Thebes as their best security, 
and would gladly have taken measures to bring it about. Unhappily 
the feelings of the two people were ao embittered against each other, 
that an amicable adjustment at tiiis time was impossible,* and it was 
soon discovered that there were no better hopes from the rest of the 
Greeks, who could not be made to understand, that tiie cause of 
Athens against Macedonia was one in which they were much inter- 
ested themselves.'' Under these circumstances, a renewal of Philip's 
pacific overtures met with a more favorable reception. He so con- 
trived it, that they came through the moutli of Athenian citizens. 
One Phiynon, complaining at Athens that he had been tal^en by a 
Macedonian privateer dunng the Olympian truce, got himself to be 
sent tfl Philip in the quality of an embassador, to recover the ransom 
which he had been compelled to pay.° Ctesiphon was sent with 
him, and brought back a report, not only that the ransom had been 
restored, but that Philip professed the greatest good wiil towards 
A&ens, that he had rductantly engaged in hostilities with her, 
and was anxious to put an end to them. This report having been 
well received by the people, Philoorates moved that Philip should 
have permission to send a herald and embassadors to treat for peace. 
The motion was carried without opposifion : but tlie war party were 

' jEachinea, De Fals. Leg, 29. 

' Demoathenea, De Faie. Leg. 3*4, 426, 427, 438, 439. ^schincG, De 
Pals. Leg. 38. 

' Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 433. 

' jEsohines, Contr. Ctesiph. IS. Demosth. De Coi-on. S37. Demoa- 
tienea himself was inolbed b) the Esme policy. jEBohines, De Fals. 
Leg. 42, 46, 47. DemoBlh. De Coron. 281. 

' .^BoWnes, Da Fale. Leg. 38. Demosthenes, De Coron. 3S1, 283. 

* There is a difficulty about the Olympia truce spoken of in the pas- 
sage of .^Bshiues, De Pals. Leg. 29. It has been comeotured that it 
may refer to Pliilip'a Olympic festival at Dium. Thirlivall is inclined 
to that opinion. But sea Grote, History uf Greece, li. 513, note 3. 
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still determined to try their strength, and they preferred an indict- 
ment gainst Philocrates, charging him, -with having passed a 
measure contrary to the ^irit of tlie Athenian laivs. Ho was de- 
feaded by Demosthenes, and acquitted, the accuser not obtaining a, 
fifth part of tlie votes.' It was evident that the current of feeling 
at Athena was now for peace. The war, besides stripping them of 
numerous possessions, had entailed on the Athenians a loss of fifteen 
hundred talenfa; and the lat« conqnest of Ohaloidice liad imperiled 
their dominions in the Chersonese.^ Athenian prisoners too liad 
been taken in Olynflius; among tliem latrodes, who was after- 
wards embassador. The friends of these men, faking advantage of 
the general feeling, presented a petition to the assembiy, requesting 
that their case miglit be considered. The appeal had its effect; and 
the people consented that Aristodemus tlie actor might be seat to 
Macedonia, to see what could be done on behalf of the prisoners, 
and to ascertain what Philip's intentions were on the subject of 
peace. The commission was somewhat irregular, but tlie pro- 
fe^ional oliaracter and celebrity of Aristodemus rendered him a sort 
of privileged person.' He was absent for some time, engaged very 
likely {togetiier witli Neoptolemus the actor, who obtained Mmilar 
leave of absence) in tlie Olympio festivities of Dium. His report 
was, tliat Philip had the most friendly disposition towards Atliena, 
and wished to become her ally. Neoptolemus came back with the 
same story : tlie appearance of latrOoIes, who had been liberated 
without i-ansom, tended to confirm their statements.* 

Yet, notwitiistanding these assurances of Philip's desire for 

' jEsohines, De Pals. Leg. 29, RO. Gontr. Ctesipli. 62. Tbia Etate- 
ment is made by jEsohinea alone, but it is abundantly clear that De- 
moathenaa whb at this tima in favor of peace, having been disheartened 
bj the result of the Olynthion war. 

' jEsohiaes, De Fals. Leg. S'l. Demosthenes, Olynth. ilL 38. Fhilipp. 
i. 53. Da Syntax. 174. 

° Argumentum ii. ad DamoEthonea, Da Fals. Leg. 335. 

' jEiObiaefl, De Fals, Leg. SO, The order of tuese events is talcen 
from .^jobiaes, and may perhaps be oorreot. Demosthanea appears to 
differ from him in thia only, that he makes Arist^demua to have fii'st 
meutioned the aubjeot of peace. (De CoroD. 233.) This indeed is not 
absciluteiy iacoQsietant with the aaoouat of .i^schiaea ; aod it is not 
clear that either of them pretends to give accurate details of the wliolo 
prooaediag. Compare Demoathenes.De Fals, Leg. 344, 371,443. Pi-om 
the statements of the two orators one ia strongly induced to suspect, 
that some nt least of these men, Phrynon, CtesLphon, Aristodemus, la- 
trooles. and Neoptolemus, were from flie first acting io eoiTupt concert 
■with Philip. Phrynon, if we can believe Demoathenea, was a man 
steeped in infamy. (De Fala. Leg. 413.) Necptolemua, after the peace, 
sold all Ilia property in Athaua, and went to live in Macedonia. De- 
moath. De Pace, DS, 59, Diodorus, xvi. S3. 
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peace the time passed on viitliout hia making any direct O' 
or sending any herald or m mstcr to Athens. The Atlienians, 
Lav ng once enteitiined the hope of peace, became impatient for 
it3 consu n mt on ind their anxiety v. as still further increased by 
the auapLuious conduct of Phaltecua and tlie apparent wealcnSss of 
(he Phoolan governments At length, upon the motion of Philo- 
crates, a decree was passed, that tea embassadors should be sent to 
Macedonia, to open a treaty of peace, and discuss the terms with 
Philip. Thus was accomplished, by the ^ency of the same Philo- 
crates, who continues henceforth to take the lead in every step of 
this negotiotioii, the very thing which Philip had been contriving, 
viz. that tlie Erst formal proposal for peace should come from the 
Athenians. Ten embassadors were chosen accordingly — Demos- 
tlienes, jEschines, Aristodemus, Otesiphon, Phrynon, latrocles, Plii- 
locrates, Dercyllus, Cimon, and Ifausicles — to whom, was added 
Aglaoreon of Tenedos, asrepresentativeof the allies. Their instruc- 
tions were, to ascertwn positively whether Philip was desirous of 
peace; and if be were, to brino- embassadors from him witli power 
to conclude iti' 

A herald was sent before the n 1 assad rs t [ ocure them a safe 
conduct. They did not wait I f h etam, but, having 

sailed to Oreus in Bubcea, th y ss d to Halus, then be- 

eieged by Parmenio, and obt^n 1 p m ss n to pass through hs 
lines to PagaSiE, from which th y p u d 1 journey to Larissa, 
and there meeting the herald i d d w ! U the speed they 

could to the Macedonian capital, and obtained an interview with 
the king. This ivas early in Oie year 346 b.o. The transactions of 
the embassy are chiefly gathered from .^scliines, who entertains us 
with a good deal of gossip about the journey, and what passed 
among the embassadors in private, but omits much that we should 
have liked to know about more important matters. We are told 
about tlie offensive conduct of Demosthenes towards his colieagues, 
and his entire failure and breaking down in the attempt to addi^esa 
Philip ; we have an account also of llie speech made by .^chines 
himself on the same occasion, in which he enlarged upon the 
ancient connection between Amyntas, Philip's faflier, and the 
Athenians, and the grounds upon which his countrymen mamtained 

' Argumeatum ii. Demosth. Do Fals. Leg. Tle/i^ovai 6i roirovc eIq 
MaKsdoniav, Era /lufluaii' cl per" ui.tidsiac ffoiTierai djnjviiv iiysiv rS ^iAijr- 
jrof Kal el iWijAcj tariv, tvcyxai vap' airoii Trpcaflei-s toCi' ?.ti^f)/iivov; 
roOc SpKuv;. ^sohines states, that Demosthenes was proposed by Plii- 
locratos ; aud that to obtma t^e services of Ariatodemus an the enibasey, 
he beiQg und<3r an engagement t{i appear on the stege in certain Greek 
oitiea, Demosthenes moved iu the counoil, that envoys should be sent to 
prooure his release from, the penalties. De Fals. L^. 80. 
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their right to Amphipolis.' Of the replj which Philip made to the 
embassadors we learn nothing more, than, that it was addressed 
mainly to the arguments of jBscliines; though we are assured that 
he astonished them all bj his good raemor y and powers of speech ; 
and still further charmed them by his hospitaUty and politeness at 
the banquet. The end of it was, the embassadors brought back a 
letter from Philip to the Athenians, in which he assured them that 
he was desirous both of peace and alliance with Athens, that he 
was inclined to be her friend, and he would have stated expressly 
what service he meant to render her, if he could have been sure or 
being her ally. The terms of peace which he offered were, that 
both parties should retain what they possessed ; which of course 
secured to Philip all hia previous conquests, and, owing to a want 
of flrnmess on the part of the Athenian envois, enabled him to re- 
tain conquests which he made between Ihat time and the conclusion 
of the treaty. Philip gave them to understand before (hey left 
himj that he was about to march against Cersobleptes; yet no slap- 
nlation was made on beiialf of that prince, though he was an ally of 
Athena: Phihp only promised, that pending ihe negotiations for 
peace, he woiid not attack the Chersonese. Whether any thing 
passed between them on the subject of Phocia and the Sacred War, 
we are not informed. The embassadors returned home with a 
Macedonian herald about the first of Elaphebolion (March). Phil- 
ip's envoys were to follow shortly, to Betue the terms of peace at 
Athens.^ 

A formal report of their proceedings was made by the emb^aa- 
dors, in the manner required by Athenian law, first to the council 
and afterwards to file popular assembly. Demosthenes, rising after 
his colleagues, moved the formal grant of safe conduct and hospi- 
tality to the Macedonian herald and embassadors; and further, that 
the presidents of the council should, as soon aa the embassadors 
arrived, appoint two consecutive days for holding an assembly to 
dehberate on the questions both of peace and aUianoe. He moved 
also, as he had already done in the council, for the usual compli- 
ments to the Athenian embassadors — a vote of thanks, and invita- 
tion to dinner in the Prytaneum, The ministers of Philip, three 
men of high distinction in their own country — Antipater, Parmenio, 
and Eurylochus— arrived a few days after; and the eighteenth and 

' Sea IK to nil theaa partioulnra Thirlwall, History of Greece, v. 342. 
Grote, xi. 539. Lelaod's Life of Philip, ii. 63. 

' Demoatheaea, De Fala. Leg. 363, 854, 3B2, 421. De Halonn. 83, 85. 
jEsehiues, De Fals. Leg. 81, S2, 88, 39. Contr. Ctesiph. BS. Deraoa- 
tiienes not only deniea that jEschiQeB spoke to Philip about Aniphipolis, 
but Bays he betrayed his country's intereata by not doing so. Here his 
enmity somewhat perrei-ts bio judgment ; for he must have known, that 
Philip would never restore Ampbipolis to Athens. 
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nineteenth days of ElapheboEon were, on the motioa of Demos- 
thenes, appoinfeii for discussing the questions of peace and alliance 
with Philip. Demosthenes himself paid marked attention to the 
MiJiedonian envoys, entertaiaing fhem handsomely at his own 
house, and taking care that suitable places and comfortable seats 
were provided for them at liie Dionysian festivaL' 

At the time when the embassy returned, there were assembled 
at Athens ike deputies of the Athenian confederacy, who had prob- 
ably been sent for on the occasion. To tliam Agiacreon of Tenedos 
made his report; and they on behalf of their constituents passed a 
resolution, whioh, though it was not binding on the Athenians, it 
behoved them, having regard to the interests of their whole em- 
pire, duly to weigh aad conader. Two clauses only of this resolu- 
tion are preserved to us, by quotation in the speeches of JMiines. 
One declared^ — " that, whereas the people of Athens were delib- 
erating on the question of peace with Philip, and liie embassadors 
were not yet returned, whom the people had sent into Greece to 
rouse the states in defease of QreoiaQ hberty, it was the advice of 
the confederate^ tliat, after the embassadors had arrived and made 
their reports the presidents should appoint two assemblies to be 
held aocordmg to the lav/s for debating on the question of peace : 
and whatever the people should decide, that should be agreed to by 
the confederates." The other dause recommended' — " that any of 
the Greek states should be at liberty withia three months to be- 
come parties to the treaty, by inscribing their names on the pillar 
of record and taking the oaths." These clauses are made by Ms- 
chines the foundation of grave charges against Demosthenes — 
namely, that by fixing an early day for the assembly, for whioh it 
" " tlie Athenian envoys could return in time, he ex- 

3 Fals. Leg. 34, 86, S6, 43. Contr. Cteeipli. 63, 63, 64. 
Demoathenna, Da Fals. Leg. 414. De Coroa. 234. jEschinea says, Do- 
mostlienos played a practical joka upon liim and his colleagues. On tto 
ionrnoy home he challenged them to speak, if they dared, in praiae of 
Philip U» the people. Ctesipbon aud himeeif aeoepted tlio challengo, 
and in making their report talked about the good looks nnd agreeable 
manners and pleaEant eompauioDBhtp of Philip ; Detnostheaes tbca got 
up, and reproved them for wasting the time of the assembly with idle 
ctdt-ohat. jEsohines in the later speeeh. but not in the former, eajs, tliat 
Demosthenes moved for an assembly to be held on the eighth of Ela- 
^ebolian, a day eoered to jSlgculapius, and usually kept as a holiday. 
His object is to prove the great anidety of Damosthenea to hurry on the 
peace. It ia very poaaibla that such a day may have been proposed, in 
the expectation that the embBsadors ■would arrive in. time for it. There 
ia no doubt that Demosthenes was anxious for a speedy conclusion of 
the peace. 

' Jisohines, De Fals, Leg. 35. 

' ..Slschines Coutca Ctesiph. 68. 
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eluded all chance of benefit from their mission to the Greek sfiites ; 
and further, that, by opposing tlie last clause of tlie resolution, ha 
prevented his countijmen acting in concert with the Greel^ -which 
would liave .been attended with this great advantage, that, if Philip 
afterwards violated the treaty, they must have made common 
cause with Athens. Demosthenes in answer to the charge asserts,' 
that there was no embassy at this time to the Greek states, for the 
Greeks hod all been tried long ago; and it would have been dis- 
pracefu! to invite the Greeks to make war, when tbey were treat- 
mg with Philip for peace ; and he puts flie following dilemma — 
"For what purpose could you havo been, sending for Sie Gfreeks at 
that crisis ? To make peace ? But tliey all liad peace. To mako 
war? But you were yourselves deliberating about peace." Tho 
dilemma is a bad one for this reason, that the embassy had been 
sent to the Greelts before any negotiation for peace was opened 
with Philip. Yet the answer of Demosthenes was, I beheve, sub- 
stantially true: foe tlie embassies to rouse the Greeks against 
Philip had been dispatched six or eight months hefore, tliat of jEs- 
chiEes to Peloponnesus perhaps even earlier; and although it is 
possible that some of the envoys liad not returned by the month of 
Elaphebolion, it had been pretty well ascertained, by tlie reports of 
those that had returned, and from other source^ that no assistance 
was to be expected from the Greeks; in faet^ all thoughts of it had 
been dropped at Athens, and the people liad, partly on that very 
aecouni, been driven to seek for peace. This does not rest upon 
the assertion of Demosthenes alone, ^scliines justifies liis own 
conversion, from a strenuous opponent of Philip to a warm advocate 
of peace, upon the ground tliat none of the Grecian states would 
help Atliens ia her unequal war — tliat they were all either on 
Philip's ade, or indifferent as to the issue of tho contest.^ Under 
tliese circumstances, although the synod of allies might tliink proper 
to revive this somewhat stale question of a Greek combination, and 
to notice the possible contingency of some good result turning up 
from the embassies, it can not surprise us iJiat little attention was 
piwd to it by the Athenians. Demostlienes, in naming a day for tho 
discussloti of the peace, fised it without any reference to a resolu- 
tion which would have postponed it indefinitely ; and no objection 
was raised by any one. The embassadora had very liliely arranged 
with Pliilip at Pella, that an early day ehould be .appointed 
for tho conference witli his ministers: and Demoslhenes was 
desirous that the treaty should bo concluded as soon as pos- 

' Demosthenes, De Coroo, 233. Oirc yiip i/v irpcaffcla irpb; oiJiieuof 
cijTEOTnV'vij Tilrs Tuv 'El?.7/i'uv. "Wo must tnko notice of tho word t6tc. 
There -was no negotiation then on foot, no embassy whose rotUL'n was 
looked for. 

' JisobLucB. De Pais. Leg. 3S. 
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sible, ill order that Hulip might have no time for making further 
conquests. 

The first assembly yvas held on the appointed day, the eighteenth 
of ElapheboUon. Antipater and his cofleagues attended, and were 
introduced to the people in due form. The questions for discuEsioii, 
03 prepared by the preadenta of the council, -were read ; so was the 
resolution of uie confederacy, A motion was made by Philocrdte?, 
embodying the terms of peace which Philip was willing to grant. 
In the debate which followed, many points were hotly contested 
between tlio different speakers. One was, whetlier there diould he 
peace only, or peace and alliance with Philip. Another was, 
■whether the Phooians and Halians should be included in the treaty. 
Philocratea in his decree had inserted a spedal clause for Iheir ex- 
clusion, which he knew to be desired b^Pbilip; but the sense of 
the meeting was against him, and .^chmes as well as Demoslhenes 
opposed the clause.' A discussion arose also upon that recom- 
mendation of the allies, by wliioh the Greek states were to have the 
option of becoming parties to the treaty. According to .^schines, 
afi the speakers (including himself) were ia favor of it; and it was 
the general opinion, tliat the allioace with Philip should be post- 
poned until the Greeks had an opportunity of declaring themselves.^ 
Many ohieotions were raised to the terms offered by Philip, which, 
it was said, involved concesaons di^aeeful to Athens, such as the 
relinquishment of Amphipolis, Cardia, and other places of right ber 
longing to her. Eubulus told the people what he considered the 
plain truth, that they must eitiier go down to the PItebus imme- 
diately, pay a property-tax, and convert the theatric fund into a 
military one, or vote for the decree of Phiiocrates.^ Notwithstand- 
ing his admonition, the vehemence of anti-Macedonian orators 
made an impression on the assembly. 

The next day Demosthenes endeavored fa allay the ferment which 
had been excited. He advised the people to accept the proffered 
alliance of Philip, pointing out to them the true position of things; 
that it would be imprudent as irell as inconvenient to postpone the 
question — that it was one which concerned fhem and their allies 
onZy, not tbe whole body of the Greeks — and that there was no ne- 
cessity for people who wcro not at war with Philip to enter into a 
treaty of peace with him.* At the same time he insisted that all the 

1 That jEsohines opposed the decree of Philocratea on the firet day, 
ia stttted by DemoaUieneB, De Fala. Leg. 345 ; and this was probably 
the chief gi'ound of his opposition. Groto however thinks differenUy. 
See his reasona, Hiatory of Greece, jn. E46. 

2 .;Esohinos, Coutr. Oteaiph. 83. 

' ./Eachmea, Contr. Ctesiph. 87, 38. Demoath.Do Pace,63. DeFals. 
Leg, 434. 
' Deroosthcnes asserta (De Fala. Leg. 345, 385), that he supported the 
N 2 
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allies of Attena should be comprehended in the treaty, condemning 
ss unjust and impolitic the proposal of Philocrates to exclude the 
Phocians and Hahans. ^schines spoke to the same effect, but slJE 
more strongly, and in, the strain of Eubulus, showing the folly and 
danger of oai'rying on war without adequate means — reproving those 
spedcera who by unseasonable counsd ■would hurry on the people 
to their ruin — and reminding them that, although the peace offered 
by Philip might not be the most honorable in the worM, it -was not 
more disgraceful than the war had been. The result was, that an 
amended decree ■was earned, omitting the obnoxious article which 
excluded the Phocians and Halians, but in other respects coinciding 
with the original motion of Philocrates. It established peace and 
alliance between Philip and tlie Athenians and theh respective alhes, 
and secured to each party all such territory and dominion, whether 
acquired by conquest or otherwise, aa each actually possessed at the 

To ^ve any thing like a history of what passed in these assemblies, 
one mis to choose between the conflicting statements of the rival 
orators. I reject as entirely Ifalse the assertion of .lEschines,^ that 
there was no debate on the second day, notwithstanding the evi- 
dence which he produces of a decree of Demosthenes, which re- 
stricted tlie business of that day to taking the votes. In the first 
place, the proof offered is suspicious and doubtful ; and in the next 

rflBolutioa of the alliea. If by tbia ha meant the clauses quoted by jEschines, 
the naaertion is not eredible, sinoa by hia own BhoTciug (De Coron. 233) 
there oould have been no use in. supporting them ; nor does Le pretend 
in the later Bpeeob, where be replies to jEsehines, that lie did support 
thenL It ia poesiWe however, that lie refers to some other suggestion 
in the decree which is not preserved, or to some general words reoom- 
mending a faXf and equitable peace. In the first passage, i/nnr t^ tuj' 
mu/vixuv attBij-yopoHirTog inyfiaTi Hal r^t ripjjw/ii fiirof Iin; koI JiKoi'a 
yevyTai irpdTTOvro;, the latter clause is explnnatoiy of the former ; ao 
that it aigniSea. " when I, to conformity with the resolution of the allies, 
labored to make the peace equitable and just." In what particular 
equitable and just, be does not say : ha may refer either to the ques- 
tion of inoluding the Phooians, or to some other which ia not mentioned. 
We gather nothing delinite from it. Ncaily aa vagne is the assertion 
at page 8S5. He aftecta hoivever to diselaim all partiolpation in the 
decree of Philocrates, which is too improbable to be behoved. Com- 
mon experienee sbowa how eaay & thing it is, to niisreport what a man 
iiaa said some time ago. 

' .Machines, De Fats. Leg. 36 — 38. Contr. Timareh. 24. Contr. Cto- 
aiph. 6S, 64. Demosthenea, De Halonn. 89, SS, De Ooron. 234, Do 
Fals. Leg. 354, 385. That an attempt waa afterwards made to bring all 
the Greek states within the protection of the treaty, appears from the 
oration Da Halonn. 34. 

' De Pals. Leg. 36. 
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place, the fact is inconsistent -roitli other statements of hia own. Let 
US see how the matter standa. Demostlieaea accuses him of having 
spoken against Philocrates on tlie first day, and in his support on 
the second day, jEsoliines says; lie could not have been guilty of 
this, because there ■was na speaking allowed on the second day, by 
reason of the decree which he produced. How, supposing that there 
was fl decree which prohibited speaking, it is still very possible that 
the irregularity niig£t be committed, perhaps encouraged by tlie 
X)eople, or at least not objected to. .^schinea should have produced 
a witness to prove tliot Uiere flctnoKj' was no speaking, ratiier ttian 
a documentary piece of evidence whioh only shows that there ought 
fti have been none, and is but an argumentative denial of iJie fact. 
It appears that lie came prepared to meet the charge, and therefore 
we might expect better proof. But further; according to hia own 
Btatementj it is certain that this decree was not acted upon ; and next 
to certain, that there was a debate on tlie second day, in which Ji3- 
diines spoke more strongly in favor of the motion of Phiioeratea than 
he had spoken on the first day. He says in the speech against Ctesi- 
phon,' that on (lie first day all the orators (including himself) sup- 
ported the recommendation of tlie allies, to bring the Greek states 
into the treaty; that, when the assembly broke up, tlie general 
opinion was, that it was not ad.viaable to conclude an alliance with 
Philip, till it could be done in conjunction witii the Greek body. If 
BO, what caused the people to change tlieir opinion the nest morning? 
How came they to pass the decree for allianee as well as peace 7 
There must have been anotlier debate; and that there was one, is 
dear from jUschinea himself who saya that Demosthenes addressed 
the assembly. ' He saya indeed, that Demosthenes cut the matter 
very aliort; by simply telling the people that Philip would not have 
peace without alliance,^ and appealing to Antipater (with whom he 
was in concert) in support of his assertion, he forced the assembly 
to pass the decree of Philocrates. To auppose however tiiat Demos- 
tlienes could have carried hia point in this off-hand way, is out of tha 
question. The additions we may set down as rhetorical exaggera- 
tion. The fact remains, that Demosthenes did address the people, 
overthrowing the argument that no one could have done so ; and 
the cliange of opinion to which they were brought is a strong cir- 
cumstance to prove that there was o regular debate. But agMn, 
.^Ecbinra says," he sided on the first day with all the speakers who 

' Contr. Ctoaph. 63. 

* Demosthenes said, " tbey must not dissever the allianoo from the 
.peace." Oi yiip ijiri 6di/ ditofl/ir/^at ti/^ elp^vri; tijv ijii!:fia;(iav. iEsoblnea 
Bays, he remembars his using th«so words, on account of the harshness 
both of tho phrnso and the manner. 

' Cont, Ctesiph. 63, Tovrt. r^ Joj'pori avuenrelv 6/io>.oy^. 
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advised postponement of the alliance with Philip. He aays also,' 
that he advised the measure which Was ultimately carried. These 
two statements are irreconcilable, except on the supposition that he 
spoko on both of the assembly days ; for on the fii-^ he was (by hie 
own admission) a dissentient to one of the roost important oitioles, 
onfl, as this ultimately pssed, he must have supported it on the 
second day. Thu3 by his own sliowing jBschines stands convicted 
of paltering with the truth. I do not hesitate therefore ia accepting 
the statement of Demosthenes to this extent, tliat iBEchiues, in the 
assembly held on the nineteenth of Eiaphebolion, spoke decidedly 
and strongly in favor of the amended decree. 

On the other hand, it appears to me tliat Demosthenes, when he 
accuses .^sohines of having entirely shiited his ground on tlie second 
day and given disgraceful advice to (lie Atlienians, deals nnfairly 
■with his adversaiy, and misrepresents the import of what he really 
said." The position of tilings at the beginning of that day has al- 
ready been stated. In the previous debate the more violent orators 
of the war party had talked about Marathon and Salamis, and the 
great deeds of their ancestors, and the duty of upholding Grecian 
liberty ; themes proper and pertinent enough on some occasions, but 
BO oilen enlarged upon and misapplied by third-i-ate spetikers on the 
Athenian platform, that aober-mmded statesmen must have been 
heartily side of them. jEschines, rising to combat the arguments 
of these men, told the people tJiat tliis was not the time for empty 

' ^^^biaoB, De Pals. Leg. 88. 'O/to^oyCi avfi0oii\tvenu rp Si/ii^ £ia- 
TiiaaaSai frpSf ^i^tunop icai tJu Elptjviiv truvBMai, f/v nt> vvv alaxpov vo- 

Aiu Toi iro^ptv. Compare the same Oration, p. 49 ; and Contr. Tim- 
arch. 24. 

' DemostbeuBB, Do Pals. Leg. 845, 846, 4E0. The aeaertion that 
JEsohinca gave this disgraceful ndvlco in the preeecoe of the Greek fu- 
voys is an aggravation of the charge, which is not very material in ifeelf, 
but has given liaa to Boma difficulty ; sbeo jEfiohines positively denicB 
that any Greek envoys had an'ived in Athens, and boldly ehalleogcB 
Demosthenes to name them -, and )t has been thought to be iuconsistent 
■with the denial, given by Demosthenes himself, to the fact of their being 
any negotiation with the Greek cifies. (Seo ante, p. S9fl.) It docs not 
Bccm to me, that the presence of some Greek envoys nt Alliens is iu- 
eonsisteut 'with that denial. They may have brought refusals to co-ope- 
rate with Athens ; or they may have been sent merely to watch the 
proceodiugs there ; or there may have been Greeks present at the aasem- 
bly, without any special mission from 'l4eir own countries, whom De- 
mosthenes incorrectly dignifies with the title of envoys. The sugges- 
tion of Thirlwftll, (History of Greece, v. 850,) that by these envoys De- 
mosthenes may have meant the deputies of the allies then present in 
Athens, dees not agi'ee with the words; oCf ci^ri) rav 'EA^/tou /iftc- 
m/alioaKe iiri Tovrm mtaScincq. See Gtote'fl learned note on this sub- 
ject : History of Greece, xi, 639. 
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da lamation about aacient tropliieb and glones when the questioQ 
b f e h 1 waa, how to get nd of i. war whicli they hail been 
wa n^ nany yeai-s without either gloiy or idvintage, that tlie 
G 1 d ug all those yeira had lendered them no aswstance, and 
th y e not bound to fight the battle of Gieece by tliemsehes 
■without any reasonable chwioe of success. He advised them thei-e- 
fore to retire from the contest while they had the opportunity, be- 
fore any irretrievable disaster had fallen upon the republic ; warning 
them emphatically against those hazardous aud dusiDevate courses, 
into which evil counsels had plunged tlie Athenians in former tunes, 
referring more particularly to the Sicihan expedition, and to their 
refusal to accept the peace offered by Sparta before Uie end of (he 
Peloponnesian war.' 

Such ia the account which iEschines gives of his own speech, not 
only highly probable in itself, but exactly agi-eeing with what De- 
mosthenes says in the Oration on the Crown, ^ yIe., that the Athe- 
nians were driven to make peace with Phihp by the conduct of the 
rest of the Greeks, who, out of cowardice or ignorance, refused to 
]end any help in the common cause. DemostJienes, however, tor- 
tures the language of his opponent into sometliing very different; 
as if he had counseled the Athenians to forget their ancestors alto- 
getlier, to shut their ears against all mention of tiie trophies of olden 
time, and never to succor any people who had not previously suc- 
cored them. Language of this sort would indeed have been too 
absurd for any Athenian to utter in the assembly. Yet we may 
observe how eaalj', by a little exaggeration or omission, what jEs- 
chines really said is converted into what Demosthenes reports him 
to have said. jEschines advises the Athenians " not to listen to men 
■who talk about ancient glories idly and unseasonably." Repeated 
by the adversary, this becomes advice " not to listen to them at all, 
or under any circumstances." Thus do the. two orators, in tliem 
mutual charges and recriminations, pervert and misrepresent the 
words and acts of one another. .Jlschines ransacks the public 
archives for documents to prove a case against Demosthenes, which 
he knew to be contrary t(j the generally received ppinion of his 
countrymen; that throughout these proceedings he had acted with 
corrupt purpose in concert with Philoorates to serve the interests of 
Philip.^ Demosthenes, over-anxious to disconnect himself from 

' .^sehiaea, Do Fale, Leg, ST, 38. 

' Demostheaes, De Covnn. 231. 'H r&v uUav -EUvvan clre XP>) "«- 
Kinv sir' uypoiao che Kal d/iiiuTepa TaSr' ilTrriv, of mXc/iov avpcxf/ nai 
/laKfjtm TToit/ioviTUii i5/(uv, Kat TOVTov inip TUP TTuai av/i^spovTav, ij 
(py^ ^omepflii yiyovev, obtc xp^t'Cioi'' o^^'c mj/intrii' oSr" uSit^j oidevl rilv 
" ' "■ ii; i/iiv' oif Kfll diKfliuf laci jrpoaiixSvTaf ipyiZo/iciici 

i,65. 
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Philocrates, with whom there ia no douht that up to a oertaia period 
he liad unsuspiciously co-operated, strives to coaceal the part which 
he took in the first instance as a joint promoter of th.a peace, and 
lajH to the cliarge of jEsoliines many things for which he is liimself 
at least equally responsible.' 
, The terms of peace having been agreed upon, it remained tiiat 
the oatiis of ratification should be sworii by both parties, by Philip 
and his allies oa the one side, and the Athenians and their allies on 
the other. In order to administer the oath, to Philip and his allies, 
it was necessary for the Athenians to appoint another embassy; and 
witliin ft day or two after the nineteenth^ they elected the same ten 
embassadors as before. The Athenians and their allies were to have 
the oaths administered to them at Athens by the Macedonian envoya, 
and an assembly was held on the twenty-third, to make the neces- 
arrangements.' Here a question arose; what allies of tha 
lians were entitled to take tlie oaths ? It principally concerned 
the Phocians. Philocrates had already infoiTced his countiymen 
that Philip would not accept them as parties to tlie treaty, and liad 
on this ground moved the clause for their excluMon. The rejection, 
of that clause by the Athenians was a virtual declaration that fhey 
regarded the Phocians as comprehended under the name of alUes. 
Aatipater and his colleagues, liaring positive instructions from Pffllip 
not to enter into any terms of peace with the Phoeiana, were com- 
pelled to spe^ out, and accordingly tliey gave formal notice to the 
Athenian people of their master's determination upon tliis point. 
The assembly was adjourned to the next day for further considera- 

Meanwhile Philocrates and his associates concerted their scheme 
of operations. It has already been mentioned what impression had 

' DemoBtlienes says as little as possible in either of Ma Epeeohes 
about the prooeediogs between the first opsniDgof the negotiations with 
Philip and the debates OD the treaty ; nor does he seek to ^ive a^ 
clear nooonnt of his own Ehnce io the traneaetions of that period. He 
answers .ffiaohines by vague generalities, denying that he bad ftuy thing 
to do with Philocrates, or was in any way accountable for the jQJBOhievous 
diplomacy of liim and his associates. (De Cotoq. 232.) 

^ All that we can gather from .^schines la, that the election took 
place before the twenty-third. (De Fals. Leg. 39.) 

' It fleems to have been necassary to pass a distinct decree, fixing the 
time and manner of taking the oaths. See jEsohmes, Coutr. Cte- 
Eiph. 64. 

' From the statementa of .lEschinea, (De FaJs. Leg. 39, 40 ; Contr. 
Ctesiph. 64,) though they ai-e confused, we may perhaps collect, that 
there were two assemblies. The first may not Mve been well attended, 
as only formal business was expected ; but when questions arose about 
the Phooians and Cersoblept^s, it became desirable to have another 
assembly. 
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been made on the Athenians by Oie reports which Ariatodemus and 
others brought from Macedonia, of Philip's good will and friendly 
feelings to Athens. His own letter brought by the embassadors, 
spoke mysteriously of t!ie benefits which he designed for item in 
tueefeutof becoming their ally. Aaaurances to the same effect were 
repeated by his envoys, and studiously disseminated among the 
Athenians by liis partisans and agents. To those who inquired what 
Philip could mean by such mysterious promises, hints were given 
about Eubcea, Oropus, Tbespise, Platsea, the settlement of tlie Fho- 
cian questJon, and the humiliation of Thebes. Now, howeTer, when 
Pliilip's ministers had announced that the Phocians must be excluded 
from the general peace, it became necessary, in order to disarm sus- 
picion of his intentJona, that some explanation, resting on better 
authority than mere rumor, should be given to the Athenian public. 
Accordingly, on the day of the assembly, Philocratea came forward, 
and in the presence of the Macedonian envoys boldly proclaimed to 
the Athenians, that it was impossible for Pliilip, with any regard to 
honor or decency, to accept tbe Phocians openly for his allies, be- 
cause he was bound by solemn engagement with the Thebans and 
Thessalians to prosecute the Sacred War; he must^ therefore, oeten- 
sibly treat flie Phodana aa enemies for the present; but let hira 
once bring the war to an issue, and get tbe power into his own 
hands, he would settle matters exactly as the Athenians desired; 
the Phocians would be no suffeters by it, the Thebans would be no 
gainers, and Philip would prove himself the friend and benefactor of 
Athena as he had promised in his letter. The Macedonians stood 
by, and apparently assented to all this. Pbilocrates pretended to 
speak from his own Imowledge and information, as the confidante of 
Philip's views and plans; appealed, perhaps, to some of his coDeaguoa 
in the embassy, who conflnned his statements. No one stood up to 
contradict him. What were the Athenians to do ? The Phooian 
question was altogether cornplex and difBcuIt* On the one hand, 
the seizure and pillage of Delphi, tJie exclusion of Amphiclyonic 
Greelcs ft'Om the Py3iian festival and sjTiod, the occupation of lo- 
cris and a part of Boaotia by the PhocJan army, were things not to 
be defended. There was a general expectation that, as the Delphic 
fund was beginning to fai!, the Phocians could not much longer 
maintain their position; and the inclinatJoa of the Athenians to as- 
sist them had been greatly cooled by the late offensive conduct of 
Phatecus. On the other hand, it would not be very honorable to 
abandon allies with whom they were connected by treaty, and to 
whom they bad for so many years given a moral, if not an active 
support. There would be danger attending the prostration of an 
independent people, whose existence formed one of the sfifeguarda 
of southern G-reece; and still greater peril, if Thermopylfe should 
fall into the hands of a powerful enemy. But how, if the solution 
of all these difficulties was now before them? — if Phihp really in- 
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tended to act as equitable mediator in the Sacred War, ahd fulfill 
the promises whicli liad been made in liis name? The Phocians 
■woali have no reason to complain, if they were really benefited 
even against their will. The only doubt was, could Philip be trusted ? 
But there was not much time for deliberation : the Macedonian en- 
voys were about to quit Athena immediately. Unless theii- demands 
were complied with, tliere was aa end of the peace, which the 
Athenians hod made up their mmda to have, and enjoyed by antici- 
palaOQ already. If they wavered for ft moment, tiieir wishes turned 
the scale. It does not appear that there were any Phodan envoys 
to protest against this sacrifice of their country; or tliat a single 
warning voice was heard from any leading orator or statesman. 
The Athenians were prevailed on by delusive promises, encouraging 
their natural indolence, to swear to the treaty of peace without the 
Phociaaa.! 

A question had also arisen about Ceraobleptea One Ariatobulus 
of Limpsaou3 appeared as his representative, and demanded to take 
the oath in his name as one of the allies of Athens. An objection 
was mode, as jEjchines states by Demosthenes, and, being referred 
to the assembly, was overruled. Notwithstanding the decision of 
the people, jBjchines asserts in his later speech, that Ceraobleptes 
was excluded ultimately, but upon anotlier ground, by the contriv- 
ance of Demosthenes. It is impossible to determine what really 
took place.* 

' Demostiienes, Da Fala. Leg. 371, 387, 388, S91, 409, 444. There is 
nothing to show that jEsohinea spoke iu support of Philocrates ia this 
matter. The use of the plui'a! ouroi, io the pttasage lust oited, is no 
proof that more than ooeperBoa apoke; and it rattier teads to prove 
that jEiohiaea did not. Jor if he had, Demoatheaes would have inen- 
ttoDed him specially, as he does at p 347, in refei'eDce to his repoi'ts 
after the seooaJ embassy. It is probable that both jEsehiues and Demos- 
theoes were passive oo this occasion. Neither of them gives us any 

Saiijcnlars of what passed ; and each had his reasons for eitenca. The 
eorea porhaps eontiuaed the words mentioned in jEsehines, Contr. 
Ctesiph. 64, requiring the oaths to be taken by the deputies of the 
Atheoiaa allies ; and possibly it was so drawn up for the very purpose 
of shuffling over the diffieulty about the Phooians, who, having no deputy 
represantiflg them nt Athens, like the tributary allies, would not be 
competent to swear to the ti'eaty under a decree in euoh form. It then 
raiy have accidentally ci-eated the question about Ceraobleptes, which 
jEiohines represents as deai^edly raised by DemostiieQeB, m order to 
shut him out from the treaty. 

' jGdohiaes, Da Fala. Leg. S9, 40. Contr. Ctesiph. 64. Demosthenea, 
Da Fals. Log. 395, 398. Philipp. Epist. 180. And see the last note. 
It seema. by comparison of all the passages, that Cei'sobleptes was e;:- 
eludad fcom taking the oath; but on what ground, or through whoso 
opposition, is unoartidn. Thirlwall's conjecture is by no means improb- 
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The oaths were administered to tlie Athenians and their allies in 
tlie board-room of tho generals, on the same day that tJie assembly 
passed their last decree. The Macedonian envoys then took their 
departure, Demosthenes accompanying them, as a mark of respect, 
a part 6f the way on tiieir road to Thebes.' For tliia, as well as 
for the other attentions which he paid them, he is reproached by 
jBschinea unjustly. The fact however is significant, as tending to 
show, that Tip to tiiat moment Demosthenes was not in oppositvoa 
to the promoters of tlie peace. It suited him at a later period to 
represent, that he was disgusted with liis colleagues before the sec- 
ond embassy to Macedonia, and tliat he would not liavc accepted 
the appointment, if he had not promised some of the Atlieniaa 
prisoners to bring monqy for their ransom.^ But there is no evi- 
dence of any act by which he testified displeasure against his col- 
leagues or dissatisfaction with tho treaty before his second appoint- 
ment. He felt indeed, in common with tlie rest of his countrymen, 
that the peace was not honorable to Alliens ; nor was it to be ex- 
pected, when slie had fared so badly in the war : yet still it drew 
with it certain advantages, such as financial relief, security for her 
remaining possessions, restoration of her captives ; and as to otlier 
matters, he shared to some extent in the general delusion. ^ 

It was deemed however a point of great moment by Demosthe- 
nes, that the peace should be ratified by Philip immediately and 
commenced in earnest. The Athenians, having once abandoned 
themselves to tho idea of peace, had from that moment discontinued 
all warlike preparations; whereas Philip was still carrying on war 
in Thrace. In order to put a stop to any further conquests, it was 
important to give Philip speedy notice of the treaty having been 
concluded ; and Demosthenes pressed his colleagues to set off with- 
out delay. They however were in no humor to leave Athens so 
soon, and refussd to comply with his entreaties. Abont this time 
there arrived a letter from Chares, who commanded an Athenian 
fleet in the Hellespont, announcing the defeat of Cersobleptes and 
the capture of the Sacred Mountain by Philip. The case seeming 
urgen^ Demosthenes on the third of Munychion (April) applied to 
the council, (of which he was a member, and which had a special 
aulhority for such purpose from the assembly,) and procured an orr 
der, commandinff iks embassadors to take tiieir departure instantly, 
and requiring Prcxenus to convey them wherever be could ascer- 

aWo ; that an objection iros raised by the Maoedonians, and that it 
was rssarved by mutual oouEent to bo discussed in a couferecco with 
Philip. (History of Graene, v. 356.) 

' .iEsoIiines, Cnntr. Cteaph, 6*. 

' Demosthenes, Do Fals, Leg. 394, 395, Ho folt the ireakness of 
that part of Us case, and anticipates tho adversary's objection. 

■ Demostbeues, Do Fals. Leg. 3ST, SSS. 
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tftin Philip to be. The embasaadors, ttus compelled, sailed to Oreus, 
where Proxenus ■wss stationed with his squadron; but instead of 
his conveying them to tlie Hellespont or the coast of Tiirace, which 
they might liave reached easily in six or eight days, they were car- 
ried to the coast either of Theasaly or Macedonia, and thence pur- " 
sued their journey to Pella, consuming three-and-twenty days. At 
Pella they had to wait till Phihp returned from his campaign, which 
did not h^pen till (he fiftieth day after they had left Athens.' 

The variance between Demosthenes and his colleagues began 
■ upon this journey. He told them plainly that they were bound to 
obey the order of the council; first ne reasoned with them, then he 
reraonafrated more strocgly, at last he reproached them for their 
conduct in no lenient terms. AJl this only excited their anger. 
The whole body were against him, and refused either to take their 
meals with him, or to put up at the same inn. jUschines says this 
refusal was owing to the misbehavior of Demosthenes on the for- 
mer embassy; and he defends thu journey to Pella, by alleging 
that they were not ordered to go to Thrace, and that it would have 
been of no use to go there, when Ceraobleptes bad lost his kingdom 
before they left Afliens. It is manifest however, llrnt the order of 
council was disobeyed both in the letter and spirit ; and, as jEs- 
cfiines can' suggest no better excuse, the complaint of Demosthenes 
on this head must be taken as well founded. The event proved 
that Philip's Thracian campMgn was not terminated when the em- 
bassadors quitted Athens : it continued for five or six weeks after ; 
and during that time many important places were captured by him. 
The son of Cersobleptes he brought with him as a hostage to 
Pella.= 

There he found not only the AtlienJan embassadors awaiting liis 
arrival, but others also from various parts of Greece ; from Thebes, 
Thesaaly, Sparta, Phoeis, and Eubcea. An immense army was as- 
serabied: it was notorious to all that Philip was about to march to 
Thermopylse: what he intended to do was not certMnly known to 
any of the parties present; but all were deeply interested in the 
result, and agitated by various hopes and fears. ^ 

The duty of the AlJieman embassadors was by no means clear. It 
iniglit be argued, that they had nothing to do but to administer the 

' Demosthenes, Do Coron, 233—936, Da Pals Le^. 388—800. Ma- 
chines, Do Pals. Leg, 40. 

' DemoBthenss, De FkIb. Leg. 39D, 337. Pliilipp, iv, 133. De Haloan. 
85. ,J!sehine3, Do Pais. Log. S8, 40, 41. As regards Ceraobkptcs, the 
amount of blame with whioh the embassadors are ohargeable depends 
muoh upon the question, whether he was an ally included in tha treaty. 
See ante, p. B04. 

3 DemoBtbones, De Pals, Leg. 584. .Bachine!, De Pals, Leg, 41. 
Justin, viii, 4, 
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oath to Philip and hia allies, and then return to Athens trad mako 
their report. As however the treaty had been concluded Mflthout 
settling the question of the Sacred War; as Pliilip was ■virtually left 
at liberty to deal with it as he pleased, subject only to a loose prom- 
ise that ho would do what ■was right and promote the interests o£ 
Athens; it might seem to be proper, ■when the embassadors ■were 
in the presence of Pliilip, that they should come to some positavs 
understanding with him on tlie subject, and ascert^n ■what he really 
meant to do. By such means they ■would be enabled, on theh re- 
turn, to furnish such a report as might guide the Athenians in their 
future counsels. True, there oould be no guarantee that Philip 
■would perform any engagement whidi he made to the emhaasadors. 
That however ■would not be the fault of the embassadors, hut of the 
Athenians themselves, ■who suffered the Phooian question to go off 
upon vague assurances, instead of inaisyng upon the Phocians being 
comprehended in the treaty. They had committed the grave error 
of making peace, witliout settling the most important matter in the 
■war; so that in effect tiie war remained an open question, unless 
they chose to leave the Phocians and all their own interests con- 
nected with them entirely to tlie mercy of Phibp. In the instruc- 
tions to the embassadors there ■was, besides the special clauses, a 
general one, requiring them to do whatever else ■they could for the 
BBivice of the commonwealth ; which, nnder the circumstances, 
might be construed as imposing an obUgafcn to discuss with Philip 
the affairs of the Sacred War, and bring him over, if possible, to 
the side of Athens. 

Such was the view taken apparently by .^schines, who states that 
at a conference ■with his coileagues he urged upon them the necessity 
of performing' this part of their instruction^ and exhorting Philip t« 
chastise the Thebans and restore the Breotiaa citaea. Though there 
was no express order to this effect, (for such matters could not be 
mentioned openly in a state paper,) yet it was cleai^ly, he said, the 
true intent and meaning of tneir countrymen. Demosthenes took 
a different Tiew; and after some discussion it was agreed, that each 
of the embassadors should address Philip as he thought fit. ' 

Of the audience which the Athenian embassadors had with the 
king, .^schines gives the following account — Tliat Demosthenes 
made an offensive speech in disparagement of his colleagues and praise 
of himself, recounting the services which he had rendered Philip in 
promoting the peace, and the attention which he had paid to his 
ministers at Athens, and endeavoring to ingratiate himself ■with him 
by fulsome and coarse flattery ; after whicli he (jEschines) com- 
menced hia address ; first rebuking Demosthenes for his personalities, 
then briefly touching upon the subject of the oaths and other formal 
mftMera, lastly, entering upon the topic paramount to all, viz. the 

' jKaohiues, De Fals, Leg. 41, 42, 
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march to Thennopylfe, and the affairs of Delphi and tlie Amphiolyona, 
lie entreated Philip to decide the quarrel by judicial sentence, and 
not by arms ; but if that wereimpossible, (as the military preparationa 
seemed to indicate,) then, said ^scliines, it behoved the oliampion 
of Hellenic relipon to eonmder wliot hb sacred office required of 
Jiini, and to listen to those iivho could instruct him on the subject of 
flieir ancient institutions. Upon which he explained to tiie king all 
that he knew about the foi^ndation of the temple, the origin of the 
Amphictyonio league, the tribes that composed it, theu- oath and 
obligations. He argued that, the BcEotJan cities being Amphietyonic, 
]?hilip could not justly allow tliem to be destroyed. The object of 
liis expedition was holy and just; but when tlie Amphictyons wero 
restored to their rights, punishment should be inflicted upon, the 
guilty parties only, upon those who actually seized the temple or 
who advised it, not upon their countries if they would .deliver up 
the offenders for judgment. Should Philip make use of his power 
to confirm the iniquitous acts of the Thebans, he would not insure 
their gratitude, (for tliey had beennngratelul to the AtlienianSj who 
had dona ihem still greater services,) and he would make enemies of 
the people whom he betrayed.' 

What answer Phihn made to this address, iEschines does not say. 
It is not pretended that he gave to the collective body of embiis- 
sadors the promises which weve afterwards reported at Athens. Yet 
that did not prevent him from sending indirect communications to 
some of them, whom he thought likely to become his instruments. 
He was playing a profoundly artful game. Wliile jEschines was 
flattering himself with the impression made by his own hai-angue, tlie 
Thebans and Thessalians were urging PhiUp to march against their 
common enemy. To tliem be could speak more openly of his inten- 
tions ; yet tliey were not free from uneasiness, seeing tliat intrigues 
were still goin^: on, tliat private conferences were held not only 
with the Athenians, but witli flie Spartans and Phocians, and that 
they were apparently not dissatisfied with llieir reception. The be- 
trayal of any fears or misgivings on the part of his own intimate 
olhea iavored tlie illusion which Philip was keeping up. It was im- 
portant for him to amuse with hope tliose parties from whom he 
most feared opposition, Phalfficus held the pass of ThermopyUe; 
Archidamus with a thousand Spartans was yet in Pliocis ; an Athe- 
nian fleet was ready to occupy die straits, if the people should take 
it in their heads to give the order. To prevent tlie combination of 
these forces, which was a very possible contingency, if his deigns 
should be seen through ; to contrive things so that, when he arrived 
at the pass, all resistance should be hopeless; these were points to 
be accomplished by a tissue of artifice and deceit. ,i5Ischines declares 
that it was the universal expectation at Pella, that Philip would 

' .lEschines, De Fals. Leg. iZ, 13. 
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humble Thebes ; that the Spartan envoys -were quarreling with the 
Theban, and openly threatening tliem ; that the Thebans -were in 
distress and alarm; that the Thessalians langhed at all the rest, and 
said the expedilJon was for their own benefit ; while some of Philip's 
officers told some of the Athenian embassadors, that he meant to re- 
establish the Bceotian cities. This may be taken as no great exag- 
geration of what really occurred' 

Demosthenes states, that during all the time they were at Pella he 
■was in opposition to his colleagues; he offered them honest and 
sound advice, hut every opinion of his was overruled by the majority. 
All the aervioe that he could do was, to seek out his captive fellow- 
citizens and procure their releasp, ransoming some of them ■wiib his 
own money, and prevailing on Piiiiip to redeem the others. Philip 
tried to corrupt the embassadors, ikst separately, and then jointly. 
Demosthenes refused a laige present of gold that was sent him. 
Another was offered ta the whole body, under the pretense of hospi- 
tality. It was of course a bribe in. disguise. As Demosthenes 
would accept no share, his colleagues divided it among themselves: 
he requested Philip to apply the money that he would have bestowed 
in presents towards redeeming the Athenian captives, and Phib'p was 

frevailed upon to promise fcat they should be sent home by the 
anathenieaa festival,^ 

All this tjme the erobassadors never demanded that Philip should 
swear the oath, nor said a word about the restoration of the places 
captured since the peace, nor sent home any intelligence of the 
preparations going oa at Pella. They loitered there without any 
other reason than the request of Philip himself, who told them he 
wanted their mediation to settle the quarrel between the Pharsa- 
lians and Halians ; a quarrel wliich he liiraself not long afterwards 
very summarily decided, by taldng the city of Halus and expelling 
the populatJOQ. When all tilings were ready Ibr his march, Philip 
set out, and carried the Athenian embassadors with him as far as 
Pheras, where at length they administered the oaths to him and his 
allies. But here they are charged with two further acta of disobe- 
dience to their instructions. They were commanded to administer 
the oaths to the magistrates of the cities allied to Philip. Instead 
of this, they accepted any persons whom Philip chose to send 83 
accredited i^nts for that purpose. -Secondly, they allowed Philip 
and his allies, on swearing the oaths, to except the Phocians, the 
Halians, and Cersobleptes ; thereby, it was said, overruling the de- 
cree of the Athenian people, who had refused to admit a clause to 
that effect in the treaty. The charge however (as far as regards 

I ..Seehines, De Fals. Ics. 4G. Deraostheaea, Philipp. iii. 113. De 
Fals. Leg. 365, 384, U5. Juatin, viii. 4. 

' Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 393—895. As to the captivea, see the 
reply of jEsohines, De Fals. Leg. 41. 
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the Phooians at least) appears to be unfairly urged against the em- 
basaadora. The Athenians, liaving consented on their side to ratify 
the treaty wilhout tlis Phocians, could not expect that Philip 
would bind himself to any eng^ement with them. Indeed the 
understanding was quite the contrary. If then the words of the 
treaty left au ambiguity, it became necessary for Philip to protest 
against a construction tliat would have been opposite to his declared 
intentions. Such a protest was doubtless made. The Athenian 
embassadors were informed disiancily, that PhiEp and his allies 
would not swear to the treaty, except upon the condiUon of 
excJudiug the Phooians. What then was to be done? The em- 
bassadors were in an unavoidable dilemma. Either they must de- 
dine to administer tlie oaths altogether, or they must accept the 
qualification which Philip and liis allies insisted upon. But for wliat 
had passed at Athens, the former would have been the proper 
course : under existing cireumstancea, the latter was perhaps more 
prudent; otherwise tliey must have taken upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of renewing the war.' 

The chief grounds of complMiit against the embassadors were, 
their dilatoriness in dispatching the business for which they were 
sent out, and their neglect to send or carry home correct informa- 
tion of what was going on. If they acted thus from corrupt mo- 
tives, they were of course guilty of treason. Demosthenes, from 
what he had seen before, had formed no good opinion of Philip's 
designs, and at Pherje, observing what course things were taking, 
end being alarmed both at tlie d^ger wliich tlireatened his country, 
and for fear lest he should himself be implicated in the misconduct 
of others, wrote a letter to the Athsnians, which gave them full 
information of every thing. His colleagues, he alleges, would not 
allow tiiis to be sent, but themselves dispatched anoUier, containrng 
false intelligence ; a charge in great measure borne out by the re- 
ports which they afterwards made at Athens. He says that he had 
resolved to return home alone, and actually hired a vessel for hia 
conveyance, but was prevented from sailing by Philip. He ob- 
served that ^schines had numerous private iatervievra with Philip 
— a thing specially prohibited by adause in their instructions; — 
that one night in particular he was watched coming out of PhiUp's 
tent at Pherse ; and that he stayed for a day with Philip after tiia 

■ Damostheaea, De Coron. 2S8. De Fals. Leg. 353, 363, 390, 391, 395, 
430. It appears by the quotation from Pbihp's letter io .ffischiuas, (De 
Fals. Leg. 45,) that he furnished the Atheniai^s with the names cf those 
parlies who Iiad talten the oatha, proniiaiDg to Bond to Athens a few 
who had not coma iu time. One of the charges of Demosthenes is, that 
the Cardiaos were allowed to appear na allies of Philip. For thia how- 
ever the embaasadors were not ta blame ; the Cardiaas having been ex:- 
oepted from the treaty by which the Chersonese wna coded to Athena. 
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others had gone. jEschiaes produced evidenoa in the nature of an 
alibi, to disprove that he ever Tisited Philip by night, yet apparently 
does not deny that he liad iaterviewa ■with, him alone in the day- 
Philip, having detdned the embassadors until ho ■was ready to 
rnarch to Thermopyie, dismissed them ivith a letter to the Athe- 
nians, in which he formally notified to them the ratification of the 
treaty, and apologized for the maimer in ■which their embassadors 
had administered the oaths, stating that they ■would have gona 
rouad to the different citiss, but that he had prevented them, as he 
■wanted their mediation between the Pharsatlans and Halians, In 
terms the letter was polite and gracious, hut it contained not a 
word about the Phocians, or about the promises which were made 

4'he embassadors arrived ia Athens on. the thirteenth of Sciropho- 
rion (June) and presented themselves before the council, as die law 
required. Here Demosthenes, being a member of the council, took 
the iuitiative, aad gave a full report of ail that had taken place, de- 
nouncina' the treachery of his colleagues, sliowing into ■what peril 
they had brought the people, and urging that measures should be 
taken, before it was too late, to save the Phocians and Thermopylse. 
ITis -words produced such an effect upon the cound!, that in the or- 
der ■wliieli was drawn up, for bringing the matter before the as- 
sembly, they withlieid the vote of thanlra and invitation to tlie public 
dimng-hall, which embasaadora never failed to receive on other 



The assembly was held on the MXteenth ; and here iEschines got 
the first hearing. The people, alarmed by the rumor of Philip's 
march, ■were so eager for the report of the envoys, that tliey waited 
not for the order of council, introducing the huaness of the day, to 
be read. ^Esohinea assured them that they had nothing fo fear; 
that he had persuaded Philip to gratify their wishes in every par- 
ticular, both on the Amphictyonio question and others ; — (he re- 

" Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 852, BBl, B96, 397, 419, 446. JEschines, 
De Eale. Leg. 44. Tbero is a further charge that jEBuhines wrota 
Philip's letter, to which ho alludes. Seethe remarta in tliis volume, 

p. no. 

' See the forcible remarks of Demoaihanes upon this letter. (De Fals. 
Leg, 352, 85S, 3E6.) It -was a juggle, he argues, between Philip and 
the embassadora. Philip took on Sm the blame of their neglect, aud 
left to them the responsibility of makiug false promises in his name. 
And, although he had promised, if tha Athenians would become hia 
allies, to declare what he meant to do for them, now, -when they had 
become hia alliaa, he said ha knew not what he could do to oblige them ; 
but if they would teli bun, be would do any thing that was not diahon- 

' Demosthenes, De Ealfl. Leg, S4S, SBO, 351, 
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peated the heads of the speech which he had made againat the 
Thebaiis;) — they need only remain quiet; in two or tliree days 
they would hear the most satisfactory results ; — the Phooians would 
he preserved by Philip; Thebes would be besieged and broken up 
into vUlageB, Thespise aad Platsea re-established, and compensntiou 
exacted for the pillage of Delphi, not from the Phocians, but from 
the Thehans, who hud originally planned it: he himself had con- 
vinced Philip that the Srst designers were more guilty than Ihe 
perpetrators;' and for Riving such counsel, the Thebana had set a, 

Erice upon, his head. Further, be bad heard from some of the Eu- 
Man envoys as a, current report, that their own island was to bo 
given up to the Athenians instead of Amphipolis: and there was 

Jet another thing which his diplomacy had obtained for them, which 
e would not mention at present, because some of his colleagues 
were jealous of him. He was understood to mean Oropos.* 

These assurances, confidently made by an envoy who had had. 
official communication with PWlip, agreeing also with what they 
had before heard from Philocrates, relieved the people from their 
anxiety. The letter of Philip was produced and read. The Athe- 
nians, charmed by ita general professions of amity and good will, 
did not detect their holiowness and insincerity. Demosthenes rose 
to tell the plain realities of the case, as he had done in the council; 
but the people, dazeled by their bright prospects, refused to be unde- 
ceived, and he found it impossible to obtain a fair hearing, .^schines 
and Philocrates hooted and interrupted him continually, and were, 
encouraged by the assembly. He could only get in a few words. 
He protested his entire ignorance of what .^schines had told them, 
and deolwed that he did not believe it. At this the pecple showed 
signs of anger. " Remember," cried Demosthenes, ''I am not re- 
sponsible for any of this." "By and by," said jEsohines, "he'll 
want to have the credit of it." "No wonder," said Philocrates, 
"that there is a difference of opinion between Demosthenes and 
me ; for he drinks water, and I drink wine :" at which the Athe- 
nians laughed.' 

A decree was then carried, on the motion of Philocrates, thank- 
ing Phihp jn the warmest terms for his hberality to the republic, 
and extending the treaty of peace and alliance to his posteri^. It 

' For this insinuation, made by their euemies nppai'ently against tile 
Thehans, there seems to have teen, no foundation whatever. 

' DemoBthenes, Do Pace, 59. Philipp. iL 12, 73. Do Coron. 286, 237. 
De FalB. Leg. S*'?, 848, 861, SS2. jEaehines Gays in reply, that he only 
roported what he heard ; ha made no promises ; (tojjto oiik il^ayysl^ai 
dXX' vTroaxioHai :) and that what he reported was generally believed by 
others. (De Pais. Leg. 43, 44, 46.) This reply is beside the mark. Ha 
was charged with misleading the Athenians by wilfully false reports. 

' Demoathenoa, Do Pace, 69, De Pals. Leg, 343, 353, 3fi5. 
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deckred also, that, uiilesa the Phooians did what was right and de- 
livereil up the temple of Delphi to the Amphictyons, the people of 
Athens would enfoTOe their wishes by arms. This decree, Eajs De- 
mosthenes, in effect delivered the Phocians over to their enemies, 
with their hands tied behind them.' 

There was time to have succored the Phocians and defended 
Thermopylte, had the Athenians acted promptly after the return of 
tlieir embassadors. PhaUeous, who (it seems) hod been reinstated 
in his command, and still held the Locrian Ibrtressca with his gar 
risons, could have maintiuned the pass alone agdast a greatly supe 
rior force, if the enemy were prevented from landing troops in 
his rear. His safety depended on a continued maritime falooltade, 
and for Uiis purpose the co-operation of the Athenians was indis- 
pensable. But he had some reason to doubt their friendly disposi- 
tion towards his countrymen, much more towards himself; and 
there was no time to be lost. He sent chosen messenge:-s to Ath- 
ens, with orders to learn the state of things, and bring him intelli- 
fenoe immediately. These messengers were present at theassembly 
eld on the sixteenth of Soirophorion, and listening with anxiety 
to the speeches and all the proceedings. Philip in the meantime, 
approachii^ Thermopyke, invited the Phocians to surrender, repre- 
senting to ^em that there was no hope of succor from Athens, who 
had become his ally, and that they might safely throw tiiemselves 
upon his genero^ty. We may presume, that he had already made 
this coramunieation to them, before he began his march from Phene; 
and perhaps their own envoys, who accompanied him from Pella, 
brought home a tale of their kind reception by Philip, and his fa- 
vorable intentions towards their country.^ The Phocians gave little 
credit to it : they were not disposed to trust Philip, and they could 
hardlj believe that the Athenians, their old allies, would abandon 
them : Phalieous at all events would send no positive answer to 
Philip, until he knew what the intentions of the Athenians were. 
When however his messengers returned from Athens, bringing 
nevra of what had passed in the assembly — of the announcements 
of .^schinos, the implioit fidth put in them by the Athenians, their 
abandonment of every thing' to Philip, and the menacing resolutions 

' Damoathsnaa, De Fab. Leg. 330, 358. Philipp. ii. 13. 

° Pbaliecue must hava sent hia mesEeagers to Athens before Philip 
oommenoed hia maroh troni Pherie ; or they could not have arrived in 
time for the assembly on the sixteenth. If the Phtwiana eonld have 
been induced to have submitted at once, before the Athenians had timo 
for consideration. Philip's object ■was more Euraly gained. The Pbocion 
envoys had been amused with promises to the last. Demosthenes, 
Philipp. iii. Z12. Eic ^uKcas <ir irpb; ou/f/td^ouf E!:opeisro, aal wpinffei; 
ttuKiuv f/aap ol naptiKoXoiffovv aiT0 iropeaoiiinu Kal trap' ii[iiv ?/fliC'"' "■"/.- 
Kof fi^floioff ou XvaiTe?.4aeiv ti)ii iactvoii mipodov. 

Vou n.— O 
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which they had passed against the Phocians — he perceived KiiBt re- 
Bistance was liopeless ; that neither himself nor his countrymen had 
any dioioe left but to make the best terms tliey .could with the ali- 
powerM king of Macedon, 

Accordingly on the twenty-third of Scirophorion, wliile two or 
three days after he had received the news from Atiiens, he entered 
into a convention with Pliilip, agreeing to surrender tiie fortresses 
wbicli he held in Locria and BiBotia, on condition only that he might 
retire where he pleased with his troops. It was carried into effect 
immediately. Philip entered tiie pass, and took possession of Al- 
ponus, Tluxjnium, and JS'iwea, while PhalDecns, with eight tiiousand 
mercenaries and such of the native soldiers oa liked to follow him, 
passed over t^ Peloponnesus. Archidamus with his thousand Spar- 
tans bad withdrawn shortly before, seeing the doable game that was 
played by bis alUes, and considering his position dangerous. Jbe 
Thebans marched out with all tbeir forces to join Kiilip. who now, 
proclaiming openly that he liad come as the ally of the Thebans and 
Thessaliana and the champion of the god, marched with an over- 
powering army into Phocis, to terminate flie Sacted War. The cities 
generally submitted to bis arms; a few that offered a feeble resist- 
ance were taken by storm and razed to the ground. He then took 
possession of Delphi, and proceeded forthwith to hold an Amphic- 
tyonio council, to pronounce judgment upon the violators of the 
temple, and determine the various questions which the war bad given 

The Athenians remained perfectly quiescent, eipecting the accom- 
plishment of all the good tilings wlicb Philip bad promised them, 
until the twenty-seventh day of the month, They hod appointed 
an embassy to notify to Philip the decree which they passed in his 
favor. It consisted mostly of the same ten who served on the former 
embassies. Demosthenes, not wishing to go, swore an affidavit, as 
the law permitted, and eseilsed himself! .Slschines stayed behind 
on a plea of illness; a mere pretense, as Demosthenes alleges, in 
order that ha might be at home to prevent the adoption of any 
measures adverse to Philip. The envoys had not long departed, 
when there came a letter from Philip to the Athenians, followed soon 
afterwards by another,^ inviting them to join him with all tJieir forcea 

' Biodorus, xvi. 5S, Demoetiienefl, De Coron. ESS, S39 : De PaJs. 
Leg. 356, 358, E59, 360, BcS. iEsehiuea, De Fals. Leg. 45, 46. 

' -Ssohinea mentions lODly ono letter : Deraostlieoes, two. The see- 
oud may liave como soon after the first ; or it may have been dispatched 
afWr tbe capitulation of Phal^poias, For there was yet a poeslbility 
that the Phoaians might resist, and give some trouble to Philip, if the 
Athenians gave them any hope of support : though I can not credit the 
asscction of Psmoathcnes (Do Fals. Leg, 319) that the Phooiacs might 
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He must have sent the first of these letters immediately after Pha- 
Itecus bad refused to surrender, while he was yet in doubt what 
course things might take. According to the tennsof his alliance, as 
they had been interpreted and acted upon, he was entitled to make 
this demand of the Athenians; though we can hardly imagine that 
he either expected or desired their compliance. All that he really 
wished was tlieir neutrahty ; and tiiia liis letter, assijming a tone of 
friendship, was calculated to secure. It was laid before the assembly ; 
butno one moved thatPhilip'srequest should he granted. Demostlie- 
nea observed, that, if any troops were sent, they would he hostages in 
Philip's hands; and the matter was dropped, .^schines afterwards 
asserted, that, if an Athenian force had been present, it might have 
counteracted the influence of the Thebans and Thessalians, who, as 
it was, compelled Philip to adopt their own violent counsels. But 
if he thought so, why, it may be asked, did he not propose the 
measure to the people, especially as it was in accordance with their 
own decree? Perhaps he couldnoteawly have prevailed upon them: 
for, besides a lurking fear that Demoslhenes was right, they must 
have been somewhat ashamed of themselves for the attitude of hos- 
tility which they had aheady assumed towards the Phocians. But 
the punishment of their folly was at hand. On the twenty-seventh 
day of the month the envoys who had gone as far as Chalcis in 
Eubosa, returned suddenly with the intelligence, that Philip had 
declared himself the ally of the Thebans, and had given up every 
thing into their liands. The Athenians, who happened to be in 
assembly at Pirteus when these tidings were brought, in the alarm 
of the moment passed a vote to bring in all their women and chil- 
dren from the country, to repair their forts, to fortify Pirieus, and 
perform their sacrifice to Hercules in tie city. This decree was 
actually carried into effect: but the envoys were nevertheless sent 
to Phiup, and traveled by land through Bceotia, jEschines this time 
going with them. The fears of the people were soon allayed by 
finding that the allied powers bad no thought of coming near Attica ; 
though perhaps tlieir iU humor was increased by a letter which came 
fr6m Philip, calmly informing them of what he had done, and re- 
proving them for their demonstration of hostility. ' 

ITie Amphictyonio council, composed of the Thebans, Thessalians, 
and their allies, proceeded to sit in judgment upon the Phocians. 

in tliat event have been saved, owing to the impossibility of Philip's 
finding Butfistenco in tbeir t^jnitorj. 

' Demosthenes, De Coron. 231—239; De Fala. Leg. 357, SB9, 3B0, 
BIS— 381 : Philipp. ii. 69. iEschincs, De Pals. Leg. 40, 4.5. ^ That 
jEsohinea should have gone upon this embassy after his plea of illosss, 
and that he should have passed through Thebes, after saying that the 
Thebans had set a price upon his head, ai'e urged aa proofs of crima by 
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Their first act was one of gratitude as well aa justice. Thej deprived 
the conquered people of their seat and votes in the council, and 
transferred them to the king of Maoedon and his descendants. Their 
further sentence was, that (lie Piiociail cities should be razed to the 
ground, eind the population of each dispersed into villages, containing 
not more than fifty dwolling-houses, and at the distance of not leSa 
than a furloi^ from each other. The Phocians were to have no 
access to the temple of Delphi, and to possess neither arms nor 
horses, but to be allowed to cultivate &eir land and take the produce 
thereof payin? every year a tribute of sixty talents to Apollo, until 
the whole o^ their plunder, estimated in value at ten fhousaad talents, 
should be restored. Any guilty parties, whether Phocians or aux- 
iliaries, who had fied from justice, were declared to be outlaws. AH 
arms which had been used by tlie troops were to be broken and 
destroyed; their horses to be sold. Regulations were made for the 
future management of the oracle, for the establishment of peace and 
amity among the Greek states, and the maintenance of their cora- 
mou religion. The Spartans were excommunicated from Amphic- 
tyonic privileges : and it was determined that Philip should preside 
over the Pythian games in conjunction with the Thebans and Thes- 
Kalians. ' 

Thus were the Phocians not only degraded from Iheir rank as one 
of the Amphiotyonic communities, but reduced to become a mere 
rural population, little better than the serfs of Thessaly. Their rank 
they did not regain till many years after, when, by their valor in 
repelling the C3tic invasion, liiey expiated the memory of their 
former crime. One part of the eentence appears to have been in 
violation of the engagement made by Pliilip with PhalEecus; yet 
they had enemies in the council, who would Iiave inflicted on them 
a still heavier punishment. jBschines says, the CEt^ans proposed 
to oast all the adult males down the precipice, and that he himself 
pleaded on their behalf and saved them, Tne sentence, however, 
was rigorously executed. Of twenty-one cities enumerated by Pau- 
sanias. Aba alone was spared, as having taken no part in the sacri- 
le^: the rest were destroyed; their walls at least and principal 
buildings were razed to the ground, and the inhabitants driven to 
seek homes elsewhere, according to the terms of the judgment: 

' Diodorus, xvi, 60, Pausaniaa, x, 8, In the woivJa of Diodorus, tiji' 
6' iv <taKevm TpiOv noXsuv irEpiE^iw rci Tstxi, it would seem that rpiSiv 
ehould be omitted ; and even tbeu there romiuns a tautology, whou he 
Bays afterwards, riif 6i k6?.ci! umioof tuv ianlav naTnaiiblrai., Leland, 
io bis DisBertatioa on the Amphiotyonio Council, prefixed to the Life of 
Phihp, {page 40,) tries to ejrolain this, by su^eBtiog that there were 
three Amphiotyonie oities in Phoois; and na they could not be entirely 
demoliahed eonaistently with the oath of the AmphietjonE, tlieic walls 
only were eeuteuced to be razed. See also WeBaeliDg's note. 
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Tkat th.0 expulsion from their ancient dwellings, the separation of 
friends, neighbors, and relatives, must necessarily have been attended 
with, great harddiip and suffering, is manifest. But the evil was 
ao;gravated by the presence of an insulting and vindictive enemy. 
The work of destruction was committed to tlie Thebans, who, oocu- 
pying the counlry with their armyj in the hcense of military power 
committed excesses of cruelty, against which it was impossible to 
obtain redress, and useless to murmur. Large numbers of the people, 
chiefly men in the prime and vigor of their life, emigrated to ouier 
lands.. Demosthenes, traveling through Phoois two or tliree years 
after, describes what he saw with his own eyes ; a dreadful scene of 
desolation ; cities lying in ruin, hardly any grown men in the country, 
o population consisting ahnost entirely of tiie old and infirm, women 
and children. Most of the spoil that could be collected became the 
prize of Philip. But the Thebans were permitted to annex some 
portion of tlie Phocian territory to their own dominion. Tlie Bceo- 
Ijan towns, Orchomenus, Coronea, and Corsiic, were delivered up to 
them; and the two foi-mer they punished by enslaving the inhabit- 
ants. Tet the majority of these avoided their doom by flight, and, 
together with a large number of Phooian esiles, found refuge in 
Afiiens.' 

The allies of Philip thoughtlessly exulted in the vengeance which 
they had inflicted on their enemies, and the advantages wliich tiiey 
had acquired for themselves. The Thessalians, pleased with the 
restoration of the Pyliean synod and the festival, little heeded that 
they had found a new master. The Thebans, having recovered their 
lost dominion in Eceofia and got an accession of territory, thought 
not for the moment that it was at the expense of their honor and 
credit, (hat their acquisitions were ihe gift of the king of Macedon, 
and tiiat they were to see a Macedonian garrison ^tablisbed at 
NiCiea, a monument of his power and their own weakness. In fiict, 
the reid advantages were Philip's, who had obtmned an immense 
increase both of power and reputation. His kingdom, but lately 
regarded as semi-barbarous, now took her rank among the Amphic- 
tyonio communities. He was further honored by the Delphians 
with precedency in the consultation of the oracle— a distinction foi^ 
merly conferred upon Athens and Laoedtemon. But, what was far 
more important, he had extended his alliances, enlarged tiie sphere 
of his influence, and got the command of ThermopylEe, which gave 
him at any time an entrance to southern Greece. The Athenians, 
whan al! the mischief had been done, opened their eyes, and saw 
how they had been duped and cheated. They made empty protests 
and passed idle votes about the intrusion of barbarians into the 
Amphictyonic council; they resolved to take no part in its proceed- 
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ings, and Bend no deputies to the Pythian games. Yet alt thia had 
no other effect than to exhibit tlieir ill humor, and irritate the rest 
of the Amphiotyons ; and when that body sent an embassy to Athens, 
requiring them to accept the acts of the congress as legal, they dared 
not refuse compliance.' 

Phatecus, having carried away what remained of the Delphian 

iilunder, maintwnod his troops for & while in Peloponnesus ; at 
ength, hiring a sufSoient number of transports at Corinth, he 
embarlcad and sailed for the Ionian sea, intending to cross over to 
Italy or Sicily. There he hoped either to get possession of some 
city, or to find military employment ; for he had heard there was a 
war between the Lucanians and the Tarentines ; and he gave out 
that he had been invited to go over by the natives. His soldiers, 
however, when tliey got into the open sea, observing tliat there vi'aa 
no envoy on board from any foreign state, suspected that he was 
playing thcca false, and mutinied ; the principal officers came with 
drawn swords to him and his pilot, and insisted that he sliould smI 
back to Peloponnesus. He returned accordingly, and landed at 
Malea, the southern promontory of Laconia ; where he found an 
embassy from the Cnossians of Crete, who had come to enlist troops 
for a war against the Lyctians. Phakecus, receivijig a large sum of 
money in advance, consented to enter their service, and s^ng vrilh 
them to Crete, he attacked and took the city of Lycfua. Just at 
thia time there came an unexpected auxiliary to fte Lyctians, no 
less a person than Archidamus, king of Sparta. It so happened, the 
people of Tarentum had applied for succor to the Spartans, who, 
collecting a large force for the defense of their ancient colony, gave 
the command to Archidamua ; but before he had set sail, envoys 
arrived from Lyctus, and prevailed on the Spartans to assist them 
first Arohidamus, therefore, was sent to Crete, and, strangely 
enough, found himself opposed to his old ally, Phaltecus, whom he 
defeated in battle, and drove out of the city of Lyctus. He then 
hastened to the rehef of the Tarentines, in whose cause some time 
afterwards he perished wilh his whole army, fightin|; valiantly 
against the Lncanians. Phaifficua, dispossessed of his former con- 
quest, made an attempt on the city of Cydonia, and brought up his 
battering engines; but ere they could be applied, they were struck . 
by lightning, and he himself and a considerable number of the 
besiegers were consumed in tho flames. According to another 
account, Phaljecus was killed bj; one of his own soldiers, whom he 
had offended. The relics of his army were transported by some 
Elean exiles to Peloponnesus, where, in an invasion of Elis, they 

■ Dcmosthenea, Da Fals. Leg. 380,331,446: PhMpp. ii U; iii. 119; 
IT. 143 : Ad. Epist 153 : De Corou. 240 : and the whole of the Argu- 
ment and the Oration on tho Peace. Compare .^sohines, Contr. Ote- 
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were signally defeated, aad four thousand of tiiem taken prisoners. 
The Eiean government divided the captives between themselves 
and ttieir Arcadian allies. Those allotted to the Arcadians ■were sold 
into slavery ; the Eleans put theirs to deatli.' 

Thus, says Diodorus, all parties who had been concerned in the 
plunder of Delphi met with signal retribution from heaven. Even 
the women, who had worn any of the aaored ornaments, came to 
a miserable and shameful end. To tiie same cause he attributes the 
calamities that afterwards fell upon Athens and LacedMpion. 
Philip, who vindicated the oracular temple of Apollo, continued (lie 
says) from that lime fortii to prosper more and more, till at lengtli, 
as the reward of his piety, he was elected generaUssimo of the 
Greeks, and established the greatest monarehy in Europe. = Such 
was the strain in whicli the fanatics and paraates of the day extolled 
the king of Macedon. .^Eschines chimes in with it, discordarvt as it 
was with the trae interests of his country, and with the feelings 
which should have animated every well-wisiier of tiie Helleoic hap- 
piaass and freedom.' 



APPENDIX II. 

ORATORS AND STATESMEN. 



iEIscaiSEa, the second in reputation of Athenian orators, was bom 
in the year b,c. 380, four years before Deraosthenes. As to the rank 
and character of his parents, different statements are made by him- 
self and by his opponent According to his own account hia father 
Atrometus was an honorable citizen, connected by birth with llie 
illustrious priestly house of the Eteooutadie, who lost his property 
in the Peloponnesian war ; and, having been forced to quit Athens 
during the government of the Thirty, served for a time as a mer- 
cenary soldier in Asia, and on his return lived in reduced circum- 

' Diodorus, xvL 61 — 6S. Straho, vL 280. Pausanias, x. 2. 

' Diodorufl, xvi. 64. He should have gone on to say, " And two years 
afterwards this same Philip perished by the hand of au assasem ; au 
iaadequate puniahment for his crimes, and for all the miaohiot ho had 
dona ti) Oreeae." 

' jEaohioes, Contr. Otosiph. '72. Kn! rni; airoi; Spu/isn t!/; ts 'io^vc 
TavT^g Kal vf/; tifl rhv Jliparjv l/yefimiia{ r/^ia/isvovc, ot nai rA Iv Ael(jicii( 
Upliv i2,evdepui!av. Compare De Pais. Leg. SO. 
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stances. Hia mother, Glaucothea, ■was the daughter of a respect- 
able Athecian citizen. The account which Demosthenes §ives of 
the parents and early life of Machines may be regarded m some 
measure as a caricature ; ' yet it is not improbable, tliat the poverty 

to which jEscliines himself admits hiapareata to have been reduced, 

compelled them to earn their livehhood by somewhat mean occupa- 
tions. Notwithstanding the disadvantage of early poverty, their 
three sons all raised themselTes to honor and dignity at Atiiens.^ 
Tha^ .Jlschinea must have received a |ood education, is attested by 
the works which he has left behind him ; and it is possible tJiat he 
raay have owed this to the very school whidi hia father is said to 
have kept Wiile he was yet veiT young, he obtained the situation 
of clerk to Aristophon, one of the leading statesmen of Atliens ; 
afterwards he went into the service of Eubulus, with whom he 
continued to be connected for the rest of his life aa a poliiician and, 
a friend. Being ^fted with a handsome person, and soDorous voice, 
he triad his fortune as an actor ; but in this profession, whicK was 
by no means dishonorable at Athens, he appears, for some cause 
or olJier, not to have succeeded.^ Like other Athenian citizens, he 
was called upon to perform military service for his country, and he 
acquitted himself witli honor in several campaigns ; more particu- 
larly at Phlius, at Manlinea, and at TamynEC In this last battle he 
disphiyed such signal courage, that he was chosen to carry home 
the news of the victory, and rewarded by the Athenians with a 
crown. Phocion, who had witnessed his bravery, not only praised 
him on the spot, but honored and esteemed him aver afterwards. 
B t th laurels whicli be earned as a speaker soon tlirew into the 
shad th e of the battle-field. Hia connection with Eubulus pro- 

u d f him the situation of clerk to the popular assembly, tlirough 
wh 1 he got an intimate acquaintance witli the laws, the pohtica, 
en 1 the public business of his country. This he found of immense 
ad ant. g when he came himself to talte a part in the debates ; 
and t IS no wonder, that with liis powerful voice and deliverj^, his 
ht y a quirements, and great command of words, he quickly 

bta d prominent place among the orators of the day. 
Th pture of Olynthua caused .^chinea to come forward as a 
St £, dvocBte of warlike measures against Phihp. The statements 
of Demosthenes upon this subject — how ho introduced Ischander to 
the council ; how he proposed the sending of embassies to rouse 
the Greeks, and invite them to a congiess at Athens ; how he him- 
self undertook the mission to Arcadia, and discharged that duty with 
zeal and ability — all are fuHy admitted by jEschines. How he cama 

1 See tJiis translation, ante, pp. 54, 65, 94—91, 193. 

at the Mure of jEachmes, not at 
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to change bis opinion, and to see the necessity of making peace with 
Philip at that crisis, he himself gives a not unreaaonahle explanation: 
as to ■wh.ioh, and as to the part whicli he toolr in the embassy to 
Philip and the negotiation for peace, the reader is referred to the 
preceding history of the Sacred War.' 

The circumstonces attending the conclusion of this peace first 
created hostility between Machines and Demosthenes. The accu- 
sation preferred by the latter against his rival brought them into an 
ant^onism, both political and personal, which never ceased till 
jEsobines finally quitted his native land. The peace had been bo 
signally discreditable to Athens, and so manifestly injurious in its 
consequences, that in a very short time there was a strong reaction 
iu the feelings of tiie Athenian people, and the war-party recovered 
their strengtii and popularity. Demosthenes stood forward as the 
exponent of tiieir views, and raised himself to tlie position, which 
he had never occupied before, of a leading orator and governing 
statesman; while jBschines, having with difHeulty obtained his 
acquittal on the charge of treason, notwithstanding the influence of 
his friends Eubulus and Phooion, withdrew for a considerable tiirie 
from the strife of polilics, and was rarely to be seen on the platform 
of the assembly. Besides other grounds of suspicion ag^st him, 
the affeir of Antiphon, in whicli he was chareed with being an 
accomplice, iefl, a stain upon his character ; and he must have ieit it 
as a deep disgrace, when the court of Areopagus took upon itself 
to deprive him of aa honorable office, to which the people had 
elected liim.'' 

In the year n.o. 340 he appears again on the scene of public life, 
as one of tiie Pyla^rse, representing his countrymen iu tlie Amphic- 
tyonic congress. His conduct upon this occasion (whether by acci- 
dent or design, it is impossible to say) contributed to kindle a third 
Sacred War, and bring on the fatal campaign of Chasronea. The 
details of this are ^ven in Appendix IX. 

Having on the trial of Cteaiphon' failed to obtain a fifth part of 
the votes, he quitted Athens, and lived in exile in Asia Minor, earn- 
ing his livelihoodby teaching rhetoric. During the lifetime of Alex- 
ander he cherished hopes of returning to Greece. Upon the death 
of that monarch he settled at Rhodes, where he lived peaceably for 
nine years, and founded a school of eloquence, which afterwards, 
under the name of the Asiatic, acquired conaderable celebrity. It 
wa3 there that his scholars, hearing him recite his own oration 
against Ctesiphon, expressed their astonishment at his having failed 
to get the verdict. " You will cease to wonder," said he, " when 



' See the Ai^ument to the Oration on the Crown. 
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Ku have heard tlie speech of my adversaty." On. another ocoaaion, 
ving read both of the speeches to a Ehodian assembly, and that 
of Damostheties, which he delivered willi great energy, having 
excited the admiration of all — " What would you have thought, 
eaid ^jchinas, " if you had heard the man himself I" Cicero tells 
this story, to illustrats the importance of manner and address in 
spealting. " Actio in dicendo una dorainatur. Sine hftc summus 
orator esse in numero nullo potest ; mediocris, hie instructus, aum- 
ni03 siepe superare'. Huic primas dedisse Demosthenes dicitur, 
oiinx rogaretur quid in dicendo esaet primum; huic secundas, huio 
tertias." 

Of ^ichines and his contemporaries Cicero, in his treatises on 
Oratory, apeaks as follows ; — 

" Si 4'"' se ad oausas contulerunt, ut Demostlienes, Hyperides, 
Lycui^us, jEichines, Dinarchus, aliique comploireSj etsi inter se 
pares non fuerunt, tamen sunt omnes in eodum ventatis iraitandje 
genere versati; quorum quamdiu maasit imitatio, tamdiu genus 
illud dicendi atudiumque visit: posteaquam, extinctis his, omnis 
coram memoiia aetmm obsourata est et evannit, alia quEedam 
dicendi molUora ao remiasiora genera viguerunt" 

"Suavitatem Isocrates, subtilitatem Xysias, acumen Hyperides, 
sonitum M johines, vim Demosthenes habuit, Quis eorum non egre- 
gins? Tamen quia cujusquam nisi sui similis?" 

"HihilLysitB snbtilitate cedit; nihil argutiiaet acmnineHyperidi; 
nibil lenltate ^ichini et splendore'verborum." 

Lsland describes him thus: — 

"^johinea was an orator whose style was full, diffusive, and 
sonorous. He was a stranger to the glowing expresaons' and 
darino; figures of Demosthenes, which he treats with contempt and 
ridicule. But, though more simple, he is less affecting; and, by 
being less contracted, has not so much strength and energy. Or, as 
Quintilian expresses it, ' carnis plus habet, laoertorum minns.' But, 
if we would view his abilities to the greatest advantage, we must 
not compare them with those of his rival. Then will his figures 
appear to want neither beauty nor grandeur. His easy and natural 
manner will then be thought highly pleasing; and a just attention 
will discover a good degree of force and energy in his style, which 
at first appears only flowing and harmonious." 

AKiSTopnos. 

There are two persons of Ihh name referred to in the orators; 
Aristophon of Colyttus, and Aristophoa of Aaenia: thougli Eelske 
is inclined (o tliink they were the same person. 

The former has been already mentioned as having taken JEs- 
chines into his service as clerk He was a friend of Eubulus, and a 
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politiaan. of tiie same party. Demostheuea mentions them in coa- 
neotioD, as botli desiring the Theban allianoe.' 

Avistophoo. of Azenia was on older statesman, who took an aotivo 
part in Athenian politics for about half a centUTj after the end of 
the Peloponnesiau war. He was an able spealcer, and the atithor 
of many nBW laws. One of them, passed soon after the expulsion 
of the Thirty Tyrants, enacted, that no child sliould be deemed 
legitimate whose motlier was not a citizen, ^schinea in the oration 
against Ctesiphon says, that he ■n^as seventy-five times indicted for 
tiflssinir illecral measures, and every time acquitted. He conducted 
...ion, instituted by Chares, against Iphicrates and 

. , and procured the condemnation of the latter. One 

of his last political acts was the defence of the low of Leptines, 
B.C. 355. 

CALLISTfiATCrS. 

An eminent orator and statesman during the early life of Demos- 
thenes. He was employed in various commands with Chabriaa, 
Iphicrates, and Timotheus, during^ the war with Sparta. In the 
year b.o. 373 he joined Iphicrates in the prosecution of Timotheus, 
but failed to procure a conviotioa^ He was inchned to favor the 
Sparfall connection, and, having accompanied the envoys who 
negotiated the peace of b.o. 371, he made a speech before the Pelo- 
ponnesian congress, which is reported at some length by Xenophon, 
and which appears to have been much approved. 

Two years afterwords, he supported the motion for assisting the 
Spartans, when Epaminondas invaded Laconia. He was ruined by 
the unfortunate afiair of Oropus, having advised that it should be 
put into the hands of the Thebana.' For this both he and Chabrias 
were biought to trial b c 366 Callistratus made a splendid speech, 
which was heard by Demoslhenes, and is said to have kindled in 
his youthful breast tlie desire to become an orator. It was suc- 
cessful, and Callistratus was acquitted. But the loss of Oropus 
rankled m the mmds of thp Athenians; and five years afterwards 
he was tried agam, and capitally convicted. Notwithstanding the 
sentence, he was allowed to withdraw into exile ; and for some 
yeais he lived m Macedonia or Thrace; but choosing to return to 
Athens without permission from the people, he was arrested, 
dragged even from an altor, and suffered the penalty of the law.'' 
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A general, contemporary witli Demosthenes, whom during a 
period of thirty years we find on various oooasions commanding the 
AtJienian armies, more often to the disadvantage than the advan- 
tage of his country. His first command was at Phlius, e.g. 367 — 
366, when he successfully defended that city against the Aleves. 
In 361 B.c, after Leosthenea had been defeated by Alexander of 
Pherfe, Cliares was appointed admiral in his room ; but he soon did 
mucli greater miscMef than his predecessor ; for, sailing to Corcyra, 
he lent his aid to a facldoa which OTerthrew the democracy, and 
ivhicli a few years afterwards seized the opportunity, when the 
Athenians were distressed by tlie Social War, to sever the island 
from their alliance. In tlie campaign against the.Thebans in 
Bhiijcea Chares held some command, and was immediately after- 
wards sent to the Hellespont, where ho compelled Charidemus to 
surrender the Chersonese according to treaty.' Having thus ac- 
quired some credit, he was chosen to command in the Social War. 
Thia was a series of disasters, He was defeated in the attadc upon 
CMoEL where fell the gallant Chabrias. In the second year of the 
war Iphicrates and TimotheuS were associated with him in the 
command; but they were unable to obtain any success against the 
allies, iWho witli a superior fleet ravaged teinnos, Imbrus, and 
Samo^ and levied contributions firom the other subject islands. To 
relieve Byzantium, which was besieged by tlie Athenians, the allies 
advanced into the Propontis, and the two fleets met ; but a storm 
ariang, the two elder generals thought it not prudent to risk an en- 
gagement; Chares, eager for battle, violently reproached them, and 
aiterwards wrote a letter to tlie people, accusing them of cowardice 
and treachery. Iphicrates and Timotheus were recalled, and after- 
wards brought to trial. Iphicrates witli his son Menestheus was 
acquitted; Timotheus was condemned to a fine of a hundred talents, 
and retiring to Chalcis died in exile. Tlie management of the war 
was left to Chares ; who, though no longer restrained by the pres- 
ence of his colleagues, never ventured to attack the enemy— (per- 
haps indeed they gave him no opportunity) — but carried his troops 
over to Asia Minor, to asast me satrap Artabazus in his rebellion 
against the Persian king. Having vanquished the royal forces, he 
received his promised reward, a sum- of money which enabled him 
to maintain his army. Bui Artaxerxes havmg sent a wrathful 
message to Athens, complaining of this- attack upon his kingdom, 
the Athenians, who at first had not been displeased at the as^st- 
ance rendered to Artabazus, ordered Chares to quit his service ; and 
not long afterwards, hearing that Artaxerxes was fittjng out an 
armament of three hundred galleys, and being quite unprepared for 

' See Vol. I, Appendk III. pp. 2S0, 281. 
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a contest against such formidable odds, they concluded peace witli 
the revolted allies, and acknowledged their independence. 

Chares still commanded in the Hellespont, where it was neces- 
sary for the Athenians to have a fleet constantly stationed, for the 
protection of their Thracian settlemeiits and of tiic corn-trade. In 
the year 355 b.o. he tooic Sestus. PolyEenus relates a stratagem by 
■which Philip, having some transports to carry along tlie coast 
from Maronea, contrived to elude the pursuit of Ohai-es, who with a 
squadron of twenty ships was lying in watch at Heupolis. Of his 
sorry perfonnances in ths Olynthian war, and the inefficiency of 
his operations in 346 B.C., when Philip waa attacking Thrace, I 
have spoken in. the preceding volume.' We may presume indeed, 
that during all this time he did some service by keeping Philip's 
squadrons at a distance, by blockading his coast and intercepting 

That Philip suffered injury in this way from the war, is asserted 
by Demosthenes, and is probable enough. But the cruisers of 
Chares were no less formida,ble to neutral and even fiiendly states 
than to the enemy; and this from the same cause which took liim 
away from his duty to serve Actabaaus, via. tlie want of proper 
supplies from home. His troops were chiefly mercenaries, levied 
partly by his own exertions ; and^ ia order to keep them together, 
he was obliged to provide pay in the best manner that he could, 
which was too often by forced contributions from the merchauta, 
the jEgeaa islands, and the cities of Asia Minor.' TMa praclice, 
which in effect was a species of piracy, suited the views of a man 
like Chares, for it gave Hm a more absolute command over his 
troops, and made him in some measure independent of his countiy; 
while the Athenians connived at it, because it relieved them from, 
taxes and contributions. Chares resided chiefly at Sigeum, while 
he kept up his influence at Alliens by means of the orators of hia 
party, and by lavish distributions of money. 

For his rei;eption at Byzantium in the war of 340 b.c. I refer to 
the last volume;' and for his performances in the campaign of 
Chferonea, to Appendix IX. of this volume. Chares was one of 
the Athenians whom Alexander required to be surrendered with 
Demosthenes. When Alexander crossed over to Asia, Chares waa 
living at Sigeum, and came to meet him at Ilium. Afterwards we 
read of hb seizing Mityleae, apparently on behalf of Darius ; from 
which he waa expelled by Hegelochus tiie Macedonian general. 

The character of the man appears from the history of his public 
life. He was a vain, dashing ofaeer, with a good deal of personal 

' See pp. 248—251, 288, 289, _ _ 

' One writer attributes the origin of the Social War to these very 
practices of Cbares. Sea Thirltvall's History of Greece, v. S13, 229. 
' Vol. I, Appendix III. p. 303. 
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bravery, but littls strategic sMlL He was too fond of luxury and 
ease to perform his tniHtary duties properly. He used to cany 
about with him on Mb expeditions music-girls and dancers and 
other ministera of liis pleasure. Funds wliich he received for wur- 
Uke purposes he scrupled not to dissipate on idle amusement, or 
spend in. bribing the orators and jucymea at Athens. Such is the 
account of Theopompus, perhaps a liltJa overcharged ; yet that it is 
true in the main appears from other sources. According to Suidas, 
hiabadfMth was so notorious, that the "promises of Chares" passed 
into a proverb. The influence which such a man acquired at 
Atiiens was owing partly to the absence of able competitors, partly 
to tlie vice and corruption, of tlie day. Statesman and general were 
not united in the same person, as in tie time of Peiides. The 
general serving abroad was connected with the orator who stayed at 
Rome; and they gave to each, otlier a mutual support. Thus mi^ht 
on inaifierent commander be kept in his employment by party in- 
fluence. Ariatophoa was for some time the fighting orator who 
supported Cliares at Athens. We find Demosthenes in the second 
Olynthian oenauring this as a vicious practice, and pointing seem- 
ingly to Chares, though not by name. After the peace Chares and 
his party joined Demosthenes, who was then confessedly the beat 
orator of the day, and had got the ear and confidence of the assem- 
bly. In the oration on 'tie Chersonese, Demosthenes somewhat 
excuses the irregular practices of the generab abroad, and speaks 
indulgenljy both of Chares and Aristophon. Yet of tlje fiiuits of 
Chares we can cot doubt that he was fully conscious, though 
friendship may have tied his tongue. He speaks with extreme 
caution, where he defends him against .^schines in the Oration, on 
the? ■ 



A clever but profligate orator, who first becomes known to us in 
the debate of 349 b. c, when he opposed the sending' of succors to 
Olyntbus. From this time he attached himself wholly to the Mace- 
donian party at Athens, and received the pay first of Philip, and then 
of Alexander. As a necessary consequence, he was an enemy of 
Demosthenes, with whom he came into frequent collision in the 

Bipular assembly. His politics were not more opposite to those of 
emosthenes than was the style of his eloquence. Demadea was an 
off-hand and facetious sneaker, wilhout art and cultivation, but with 
great natural powers, pleasing often by his coarse wit and vulgarity 
more than others did by their studied rhetoric. If the people chanced 
to be in the humor for hb sallies, which was no rare occurrence, he 
was a matcli even for Demosthenes himself. 
It would appear, from the character given of him by Theophrastua 

' Ante, p, 210. 
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and Cicero, trad by divets anecdotes which axe related of him, that 
Demadea waa capable of something better than levity and jokinff, 
■when he chose to exert liimEelf; but his inordinate love of money 
and pleasure rendered it impossible for him to be an honest man or 

Among the sayings ascribed to him are the following : — 

Being told that his politics were unworthy of Athens, he E«d, 
"he ought to be excused, for he steered but the wreck of the com- 
monwealth." Being reproached for clianging sides, he declared that 
"ha often spoke against himself, but never against the state." 

When the news of Alexander's death was brought to Athens, he 
said, "he did not believe it; for if it were true, the whole world 
must by that time have smelt his carcass." 

Diodorua relates, that after the battle of ChEeronea Philip in a fit 
of intoxication insulted liis prisonera, and was rebuked by Demades 
in the following terms: "Fortune, king, has placed you in the 
position of Agamemnon; are you not ashamed to act the part of 
Thersites ? " — that he took the reproof well, and even honored 
Demades for his freedom ; held friendly converse with him, and at 
bis persuasion released tlie Aflienian prisoners without ransom. We 
learn from Demosthenes, that he negotiated the terms of peace with 
Philip.' 

When Alexander demanded the anti-Macedonian orators, Demades, 
for a bribe of five talents, undertook to save them. An assembly 
being held to consider the question of dehvering thera up, Demades 
moved an artful decree, by which the people, while tliey excused 
the orators, promised to punish them according to the laws if they 
deserved it. The Atlyenians passed the decree, and chose Demades to 
be tie bearer of it to Alexander. He took Phocion with him, and by 
their persuasion Alexander was induced not only to grant the required 
pardon, but to allow the Theban exiles to be received at Athens. 

By the ascendency of Macedonia Demadea acquired influence at 
Athens, notwithstanding his notorious corruption, of which he made 
no secret, while he squandered his wealth as mfamousiy as he got it. 
He succeeded Demosthenes as treasurer of the theoric fund, and held 
lie appointment for twelve years. It ia related by Plutarch, that 
succors would have been sent to the Lacedjemonians against Anti- 
pater, if Demades had not told the people, that they must then forego 
tlie Bum which he was about to distribute among them for a fcBfival, 
When Alexander claimed to receive divine honors from the Greek 
states, Demades moved at Athena that the king's demand be com- 
plied with, and meeting some opposition, bade the people mind that 
they did not lose earth, while they contested the possession of 
heaven, ffis motion was carried; but, after the revolution which 
followed Alexander's death, he was sentenced to a fine of ten talents 

' See ante, p. 103, 
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for being the author of so base a decree. In tho affair of Harpalus, 
we find Demadea coming in for his share of the plunder, and con- 
fesaing it without scruple ; his maxim being, never to refuse ■what 
was offared Ijim. 

During tho Lamian war Demadea was in disgrace; but when 
Antipater was marching upon Athens, he was again employed to 
mediate for the people. Yet with all his powers of perauasioii, 
asaisted by Phocion and Xenoorates, he could only obtain peace for 
Athens, on tlie terms of her receiving a Macedonian garrison and 
s new constitution, paying the cost of flie war, and giving up Demos- 
thenes and other obnoxious orators. To the last condition we may 
presume Demades offered no objection; for he immediately after- 
wards moved the decree which sentenced those men to death. 

After this disgraceful peace, Phocion and Demades were the two 
leading citizens of Athens; the real governor being Actipater'a 
lieutenant Menyllus. Phooion preserved a moral, if not a political 
independence ; while Demades was in. every respect subservient to 
his foreign patron. Antipatar lAsed to say, tiiat of his two Athenian 
friends, he could not get Phocion to accept any presents, and to 
Demades he could never give enough. Demades boasted of the 
source from which he got ms supphes; and when he celebrated the 
marriage of his son, observed that the wedding-feast waa furnished 
by princes. Tet ail the liberality of Antipater did »ot satisfy hun, 
and he at length brought about his ruin by his own treachery. He 
wrote a letter to Perdiccas, urging him to come and dehver Greece, 
which he said was "hanging by an old rotten tliread." Tiie letter 
fell mto the hands of Antipater. It so Iiappened, that Demades was 
shortly after seat by the Athenians to Macedonia, to petition for the 
withdiawal of the garrison. from Athens. Antipater, then in his last 
illueaa, admitted him to an audience, and produced the letter. De- 
mades, having not a word to say ia his defense, was Jed away to 
execution. 



An orator of tho war-party at Atiiens. He supported the Pho- 
olan alliance. He defended Timarchus, and seems to have been 
greatly disliked by .^schines and his friends, who gave him the 
nickname of Crobylus, from the manner in which he braided 
his hair.i He was sent on the embassy to Philip, in 343, B,a, 
to negotiate about the restitution of HaJonnesus, tlie amendment 
of tbe peace, and other matters ; on which occasion he gave such 
offense by his demands, that Philip banished the poet Xenodides 
from Pella for sliowing him hospitjdity. He afterwaivis denounced 
Philip's conduct at Athens. The extant oration on Halonnesns is 
generally attributed to him. 

' Perbapa in tbe fashion mentioned by Thuoydidas, i. 6. 
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One of the moat distinguished Athenians who flourislied in the 
time of Demostlienes; with, whom lie was jntimajely connected, 
and whom he supported in all his efforts to support the sinkinf; cause 
of Athens and of Greece against the ting of Macedon. Though an 
honest and generous politician, in liis private character he was not 
free from vice ; and he was apt to display tlie violence of his passions 
both in tlie assembly and elsewhere. In early life he received a 
good education, having studied tinder Isoorates and Plato, Like 
Demosthenes, he prepared forensic speeches for other men; and he 
spoke and pubiislied many exceUent orations, of which but a few 
fragments have come down to us. In st^le he was subtle and argu- 
mentative; occasionally bold and strikmg in his figures; yet, as 
CSoero says, very unlike Demosthenes. Hia delivery wanted ani- 
mation. 

Hyperides was one of the patriotic citizens who equipped galleys 
at their own expense, to carry troops to Eubcea, when the Thebana 
invaded tlie island. We have seen that lie impeached Philcorates 
for bis treasonable conduct on tlie embassy. After the battle of 
Ohteronea he exerted himself with Demostlienes to put llie city in 
a ooadition of defense, and moved a decree to restore the exiles and 
the disfranchised, to enfranchise alien^ and give liberty to slaves who 
fought in defense of Alliens. For this he was indicted by Aristogi- 
ton, and acquitted. A fragment of his speech is preserved ; — 

"What is it you reproach me vi-ith? Proposing to give slaves 
their freedom.? I did so to save freemen from slavery, Eestoring 
exiles to their country? I restored them tliat no man might be- 
come an exile. Kot readine the lavre which forbade tlie measure? 
I could not read them ; for flie arms of the Hacedoniana took awaj 
my eyesight." 

He was one of the obnoxious statesmen whom Alexander de- 
manded to he given up to him with Demosthenes and Chares. The 
affair of Harpalus caused a rupture between him and Demosthenes, 
against whom he appeared as an accuser. When Demosthenes had 
gone info exile, Hyperides was the leader of the onlJ-Maeedonian 
party at Athens; and after Alexander's deatli, he and Polyenctus 
proposed the warlike measures that were undertaken for the libera- 
tion of Greece. When envoys came from Antipater, and praised 
the mildness of his disposition, Hyperides answered, "We do not 
want a mild master." Upon the death of Leosthenes, who was 
killed in a sally from Lamia, Hyperides spoke the funeral oration in 
honor of the slain ; of which the following remarkable Si 
preserved : — 

" If death is like the state of the unborn, these departed o 
released from disease, and sorrow, and all the casualties to 
humanity is subjects But if, aa we believe, there stiil remains 
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invisible world a Beose of the divine goodnesSj none surely can de- 
serve it so well as those who have vindicated the profaned eaactity 
of the goda," 

The end of Hjperides is invested with the samo raelanoholy in- 
terest as that of Demosthenes. After the submission to Anfipater, 
they were both, on the motion of Demades, sentenced to death ; but 
they had previously escaped to jEg^na. Here Hyperides entreated 
his old fnend to forgive him for hia unkindness. They tlien toolc 
a last farewell ; Demosthenes retiring to the island of Calaurja, Hy- 
perides to HermioDe, where he sought refuge in the temple of Ceres. 
Both were soon to be hunted down by the bloodhounds of the vii> 
tor. Hyperides, drs^ed from his sanctuary, was carried to Anti- 
pater, who ordered his tongue to be cut out^ and his body to be 
thrown to the doga. His bones were afterwards obtained by one of 
his Mnamen, and carried to Athens to be buried. 



An eminent statesman and orator, chiefly known to us as the au- 
thor of the speech against Leocrates, whom he prosecuted as a trai- 
tor for having deserted his country "after the battle of CliEeronea, 
The case is remarkable, as showing what sort of offenses might be 
construed as treasonable at Athens; and the whole speedi deserves 
to be read,' Leocrates was a man of some wealth, who, on hearing 
of the signal defeat at OhEoronea, packed up all his effects, and 
sailed away to Ehodes, where ho spread a report that Athens was 
taken by Philip. After staying abroad for seven years he returned 
home, and resumed his post as a citizen, but was immediately im- 
peached by Lycurgus, brought to trial, and convicted. Thirwail, in 
the seventh book of liis history, where this circumstance is recorded, 
gives an admirable description of the life and character of Lycurgus, 
which I present, somewhat abridged, to my reader ; — 

" Lycurgus, the prosecutor, was one of flie few men then living 
at Athens who could undertake such a tasic witli dignity, as con- 
scious of a life irreproachably spent in tiie service of his country. 
There are few Athenian statremen of any age who can bear a oom- 
parbon with him. Phodoa equalled liim in honesty and disinter- 
estedness ; but in hia general character, and in his political conduct, 
seems to fell far below liim. He was a genuine Athenian, hia femily 
being one of flie oldest and most illustrious in Athens. He traced 
the origin of hia house ((he Eteobutads) to the hero Erechtheua. 
By virtue of this descent hia family possessed an hereditary priest- 
hood of Poseidon. In the Erechtheum, the temple dedicated in 
common to the hero and tiie god, the portraits of lua ancestors who 
had held tiiat ofBee were painted on the walla. Lycophron, his 
grandfather, had been put to death by the Thirty, and both he and 



' See my article Upolaaia, in the ArdiEeologiejil Dictionary, 
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Lycomedes, another of tte orator's progenitora, had been honored 
■with a public funeral. Ljcurgus had studLed in the schools both of 
Plato and Isocrates ; but Iiad not learned from the one to withdraw 
from active life into a visionary ■world, nor fi-om the other to cultis 
vate empty rhetoric at the expense of truth and of his country. 
Sis manly eloquence breathes a deep lore acd reverence for what 
■was truly venerable in antiquity. His speech against Leocrates, 
■which is sljll extant, showa Ihat he d'welt with a ibndness becom- 
ing his birth and station on the stirring legends of older times ; but 
his admicatioa for them had not made him indifferent or nnjust 
towards those in which he lived. He possessed an ample hereditary 
fortune; but he lived, like Phocion, wiili Spartan simplicity. In 
an age of growing luxury he wore the same garments through sum- 
iber and winter, and, like Socrates, was only seen with sandals on 
exteaordinary occasioas. Yet he had to struggle against the aris- 
toeratioal habits and prejudices of his family. He was the author 
of a law, to restrain the wealthier women from sliaming their 
poorer neighbors by tiie costliness of their equipages in the festive 
procession to Elensis; but his own wife was the first to break it 
His frugally, however, did not arise from parsimony, and was con- 
fined to his personal wants. He was reproached with the liberality 
which he displayed toward the various masters of learning whom 
he employed, and declared that, if he could find any that would 
make his sons better men, he would gladly pay them with half his 
fortune. He devoted hunself to public life in a career of quiet, un- 
ostentatious, but useful activity. He waa a powerili!, but not a 
ready speaker: like Pericles and Demosthenes, he never willingly 
mounted the bema without elaborate preparation ; and his writing 
instruments were constantly placed by the aide of the simple couch 
on which he rested, and from wluch he frequenfly rose in the night 
to pursue his labors. But to shine ia the popular assembly waa not 
the object of his studies; he seems only to have appeared there on 
necessary or important occasions. His genius was peculiarly formed 
for the management of financial affairs ; and the economy of the 
state was the business of a large .portion of his public life. In the 
latter part of Philip's reign he was placed at the head of the treas- 
ury. The duties of his office embraced not only the collection, but 
the ordinary expenditure of the Athenian revenues, so far as they 
were not appropriated to particular purposes. On the administra- 
tion of the person who filled it depended both the resources of the 
state and the manner in which they were regularly applied. The 
office was tenable for four years ; a law dictated by republican jeal- 
ou^, and (it seems) proposed by Lycu!p:is himself forbade it ta re- 
main longer in the same hands. Tet Lycurgus ■was permitted to 
exercise its functions during twelve successive years, selecting some 
of his friends for the last two terms to bear the title. In the course 
of this period nearly 19,000 talents passed through his hands. Ho 
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ia said to haTe raiaed the ordinary revenuQ from 600 to 1,200 tal- 
ents. We hear of no espedlenfa but unwearied diligence by which 
he effected this increase. It is only as to t!ie application that ■we 
are more fully informed. It seema that tlie amount and the nature 
ot the domestic expenditure were committed in a great degree to 
his discretion. As Uie surplus not required for -war fell into the 
iheoric fund, -which was devoted to the transient gratification of tlie 
people, it required alt tiie influence of the treasurer to apply as large 
a sum as possible to objects permanently useful. The administra- 
tioa of Lycurgus was distinguished above every other since Pericles 
by the number of public buildings wliich he erected or completed. 
Among his monuments were an arsenal, an armory, a theatre, a 
gymnasium, a paltestra, a stadium. After tlie example of Pericles, 
he iiud up a considerable treasure in the citadel, in images, vessels, 
and ornaments of gold and silver, ■which at tlie same time served to 
heighten the splendor of the sacred festival It was in a different 
capacity, under a spaoial commisaon, that he also built four hundred 
gMeys, and formed a great magazine of arms. lie seems likewise 
to have taken Pericles for bis model in a continual endeavor to 
raise the character and to refine the taste of the people. We find 
his attention directed to important branches of art and literature. 
He was the autiior of a regulation for the better mani^ement of 
tile comic drama. But he conferred a more lasting benefit on his 
country, and on all posterity, by another measure designed to pre- 
serve tlie works of the three great tragic poets of Athens. The 
dramas of .Sophocles and Euripides, if not of jBschylus, were stiU 
frequently exhibited : they were acknowledged as the most perfect 
models of dramatic poetry ; hut tiiis did not prevent them from un- 
dei^ing a fate similar to that wliich has so often befallen the 
works of our early dramatists: they were frequently interpolated 
and mutilated by the actors. Before the invention of the press this 
waa a serious evil, as it endangered the very existence of the origi- 
nal works. To remedy it, Lyouipjs caused a new transcript or 
edition to be made of them by public authority, in many cases 
probably from the manuscripts of the authors, and to be deposited 
in the state archives. The value of this edition was proved by its 
fate. It was afterwards borrowed by one of the Ptolemies to be . 
copied for the Alexandrian library, and fifteen talents were left at 
Athens as a pledge for its restitution. The king however sent back 
the copy instead of the original, and forfeited his pledge. By the 
decree of Lycurgua it was directed, that the players should comorja 
in their representations to this authentie edition. 

"All these works attest the influence of Lycui^s, while they 
show the spirit in which it was exerted. As the state intrusted 
him with its revpnues, so private persons deposited their property 
in his custody. When a piece of ground was required for his new 
stadium, Dinias, its owner, made a present of it to the people, with 
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the extraordinaiy declaration, that he gave it for the sake of Lycur- 
gus. His testimony was sought as the most efficacious aid in the 
courts of justice. He was once summoned by an adversary of De- 
mosthenes. Demosthenes said he should only ask, whether Lycur- 
gu3 would consent to be thought like the man whom he befriended. 
He could venture sharply to rebuke the assembled people, when he 
was iuterrupted in a speech by clamors of disapprobation. We 
hear but of one case in which he may seem to have courted popu- 
lar favor by a deviation from hia principles in the management of 
the public funds. He had convicted a wealthy man of a gross fraud 
on the state ia tlie working of the mines at Laurium, The offender 
was put to deatli, and his whole estate confiscated, and Lycurgus 
consented to distribute (he sum whioli it brought into the treasury 
among the people, aa the whole produce of the mines had been dis- 
tributed before the time of Themiatocles. The general tendency of 
his measures, and tiie impression produced by his character, were 
rather of an oppo^te kind. He inspired a feeling approaching to 
awe by his antique Spartan-like austerity, as he publicly avowed 
Lis admiration of the old Spartan manners. When he was appoint- 
ed to superintend tlie police of the city, the measures by wfuch he 
cleared it of rogues and vagrants were deemed so rigorous, as to be 
compared with the laws of Draco. On the other iSind, one of liis 
celebrated enactments was a provision against one of the grosser 
abuses of the slave-trade, by which it sometimes happened that free 
persons were sold under false pretests in the Athenian maiket. 

" The account, to which every Athenian magistrate was liable, 
was rigidly exacted from one who filled such an ofBce as Lycut^a 
disohai^d for twelve years in succession. He rendered one at the. 
end of each quadriennial period, either in his own name, or in that 
of the titular minister for whom he acted. No flaw was ever de- 
tected in his reckonings, and it appeared that he bad on various oc- 
casions borrowed between 600 and 700 talents for the public service. 
Stiil he himself was not satisfied with the ordinary inspection to 
which his accounts were liable; he justly considered them as one 
of his forest titles to gratitude and esteem, and he therefore caused 
them to be inscribed on a monument whidi he erected in the pa- 
Itestra founded by himself; and it appears that a considerable ^art 
of this inscription has been preserved to our day. A short time 
before hia death, which seems to have a httJe preceded Alexander's, 
he directed himself to be carried to the council- chamber, and chal- 
lenged a fresh scrutjny of his whole administration. The only per- 
son who came forward to lay any thing to his charge was one 
Menesseohmus, whom he had prosecuted, and he now refuted all his 
cavils. 

"Crowns, statues, and a scat at the table of the Prytanes, had 
been bestowed on ium in hia life. After his death he was honored 
with a public funeral, .and with a broiuid Btstue near the ten heroes 
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of the tribes, and the distinction he had enjoyed as a gueat of the 
state ■was made hereditary in his family," 

Phooion is one of the heroes of Plutarch, who has -written a very 
interesting life of him, in which, however, he greatly overrates his 
merits as a politician. He was bora of humble parents in the year 
402 B.C., and lived to the age of eighty. During all this time he 
was remarkable not only for an inflexible integrity of conduct, but 
for an austere virtue and simplicity, exemplified in his manners, hia 
dress, and his whole style or hving. His eariy habitB had accus- 
tomed him to the endurance of hawahips ; and the precepts of plii- 
ksophy, which he imbibed from Plato and Xenocrates, under whom 
he afterwards studied, taught him to despise riches and other exter- 
nal advantages. Partly on such account, partly by his valor in the 
field, and by means of a fluent and natural eloquence, he became a 
favorite with the people, and was forty-flve times elected to the 
of&ce of general, and on five occasions at least intrusted with hn- 
portant commands, in all of which he was sueceasfiil. 

At the battle of Maxos he served under Chabrias, and greatly dis- 
dngaiahed himself, Chabrias observed, that liis courage was tem- 
pered with prudence, a quahty in whioK he liimaelf was somewhat 
deficient, and for want of which he lost his life afterwards in tlie 
action at Chios. He selected Phocion to execute an important com- 
mission, that of collecting contributions from tlie islands, and offered 
him a guard of twenty sail Phocion said, if he was sent to ene- 
mies, the force was not large enough ; if to friends, one vessel was 
sufficient. Accordingly he took a single ship, and managed things 
so well, that he gathered all the arrears due from tlie allies. After 
the death of Chabrias, Phocion, in requital of his kindness, took the 
utmost pains to reform, tlie morals of his son Ctesippus, but found 
Mm incorrigible. 

His first important command was in Eobcea, when he carried 
succors to Plutarcli of Eretria against Callias of Clialcis, who had 
received assistance from Macedonia. He found that Plutarch had 
deceived the Athenians with respect to the amount of support which 
he could offer. His own force was small, and through the negli- 
^ace or treachery of his ally he was brought into a perilous posi- 
tion in the plain of Tamynte, where he was exposed to an attack by 
superior numbera He chose some rising ground, and fortified his 
camp. Some of his men being mutinous, and straggling from the 
camp, he told his officers not to mind them, as they would do him 
more harm than good. When Callias adTanoed with his Macedo- 
nian auxiliaries, some of the Athenians were eager to charge ; he 
told them to wsit till he had offered sacrifice ; notwithstanding 
which, his cavalry and the Eubreans rushed impetuously forward, 
but were speedily routed, Plutarch being the first to fly. Calhas, 
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thinking the battle won, led his troops in some confusion up to the 
Athenian lines, when Phocion, informiug hia men that the sacriflcea 
■were propitious, gave the order for attack ; and his small band of 
iniantvy, felling with fury upon their enemies, after an obstinate 
fiffht won the rictory, Phocion afterwards expelled Plutarch from 
Eretria, in which he established popular government, and secured it . 
by a fort calied Zaratra, which he occupied, oa a neck of land pro- 
jecting into the channel His successor Moiossus managed things 
so ill, that he was taken priaoner by the enemy ; and Eretria was 
lost to Athens. It fell soon under the tyranny of Clitarchus, a crea- 
ture of Philip. 

In the yeai' 351 b,c., Phocion went to asfdst Evagoras in the ex- 
pedition for the reduction of Cyprus, which in tiie following year 
was re-annexed to the Persian empire. In 343, B.O., liis services 
were required to secure Megara against the intrfgues of Philip. He 
marched rapidly to the city with a, large body of Athenians, and 
being welcomed by the Megarian people, he proceeded to forthy the 
harbor of Nisiea and complete the long walls, thus bringing it under 
the protection of Athens, and defeating the plot of Ptceodovus to in- 
troduce Macedonian troops. In 341, B.C., he restored Bubcea to hia 
country, driving out the tyrants and tlie Macedonian garrisons from 
Eretria and Oreua. And in tiie following year he achieved the sig- 
nal successes wliich preserved Byzantium and the Chersonese.' 

Seeing the warlike abihtiea displayed by Phocion, we can not help 
deeming it unfortunate that he was not oftener employed, and par- 
ticularly in tlie critical campaigns of Olynfhus and Chteronea. Had 
he been sent to assist Ph^secus in the defense of Thermopyhe, the 
destiny of Greece might have been changed. He does not appear 
to have been intrusted with any important command vintil he waa 
forty-eight years of age. For the cause of (his we must look partly 
to Ins own unambitious temper of mind, partly to the politics of the 
time. Phocion waa not a party man ; both in private and in pubho 
life, his views and his acts were independent ; he did no t command the 
polilieal influence, and he would have disdained to use the arts which 
elevated such men as Chares to honors and dignitiea He was gen- 
erally opposed to the war-party ; and it was but natural that, when 
they had the opportunity, they should select for the execution of 
their measures, the men who supported them. There is another 
thing also to be noticed. — Phocion waa an orator as well aa a gen- 
eral ; he is said to have been the last of llie Atheniana in whom 
thoae two functions were united. He never made long speechea ; 
yet he commanded aa much attention as any of those who mounted 
the platform. He spoke with a pithy and sententious brevity, which 
comported well with the gravity of his demeanor, and had Uie more 

s Vol. I. pp. 107, 119, 
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effect on account of tlie esteem in whicli his character was held. 
Withoiat being ill-natured or discourteous, he had a, dry, caustic hu- 
mor, whicli could administer very sharp reproof to those who, he 
thought, by their folly or presumption, or by the dangerous tenden- 
cy of their argumeat, deserved it Even Demostlienes feared him, 
and once, when. Phocion rose to speak, whispered to a ftiend — 
" Here comes the chopperi of my harangues." Nor did he spare the 
people theraselTes more than his oompetitors, but was constantly 
rebuking fhem for their follies. He told them once, he had given 
them a great deal of good advice, but they had not the wit to follow 
it, Tet for all that he was a favorite with the assembly; for they 
respected his good quahties; and they always lilted a man who 
threw life into their debates. 

A great number of hia sayings are preserved by Plutarch ; among 
them the following ; — 

Chares rallied him in the assembly upon the gravity of his coun- 
tenance : Phocion said, " My grave looks never hurt the Athenians ; 
but your mirth has cost thorn many a tear." 

Being asked, in the theatre, why he was looldug so thoughtful? 
"I am considering," said he, "how to retrench somettiing in a speech 
I am about making to the people." 

Demosthenes said to him, " The Athoniana will kill you some day 
in one of their mad fits;" "And you," said he, "if ever they come 

His speech having been received with applause in the assembly, 
he asked one of his friends, " if he had let drop any thing silly or 
impertinent." 

Being reproached for defending an unwortliy man, he said, " The 
innocent have no need of an advocate." 

Aristogiton, a petlifoggihg orator, havmg been sentenced to a 
heavy fine, requested Phocion to come and speak with him in prison. 
His friends advising him not to go, Phocion said, " I know no place 
where I would rather meet Aristogiton." 

He reproved the people for their rejoidng at Philip's death, saying, 
" Remember, the army that beat you at Ohteronea is lessened only 
by one man." 

When Demosthenes was inveighing against Alexander, then be- 
fore the walls of Thebes, Phocion quoted tlie lines of Homer, in 
which &e companions of Ulysses entreat him not to provoke Poly- 
phemus: 

' Kairic. This illuatratefl the passage in the Oration on tha Embassy 
(p. 4E0) ; 'H 6i Toi Myeiv {iviia/u;,) uv t& nap' iirQv r." ' ' ~ 
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It ia necessary howsTer to advert to the political cliaracter of 
Pliooion, as to wliieh there is some difference of opinion. Mitford 
regards hira as Uie beat of Athenian statesmen, Plutarch takes but 
little notice of those faults which Thiriwall and Grote comment on 
with cot more seventj than justice. Phocion as a statesnMai neg- 
lected the duty, wMoh as a general he would have been the first to 
acknowledge ; that of defending his country ; defending her by his 
foresight and hia counsel; descrying the danger that was approach- 
ing her, and advising the proper measures to avert it. He either 
did not see the peril, or, when he did see it, he despaired of safety. 
He gave up the game, while there was yet a chance of winning it. 
This ia proved even by the campaign of Chferonea, the issue of 
which was doubtfu!, and might have been different, if there had 
been abler commanders on the Athenian ade. Phocion was'keenly 
aUve to the faults of his countrymen, but he did not strive to 
amend them : he was content to sneer and moraliz^ without 
endeavoring to instruct or improve. Athens, with ail ner faults, 
was (he best governed of " all the states in Greec^ and secured the 
largest amount of rational happiness to her citizens. She was 
worth preserving for the sake of Greece and of the world. It was 
an injury to the cause of clvihzation and humanity, that such a state 
should be overthrown by the brute strength of a semi-barbarous 
power. Phocion should have co-operated with those who labored 
to save their country, and not liave thrown difficulties in Iheir way. 
What Athena wanted was the enei^ which animated her citjzens 
of a former age, and the military tr^ning and organization which 
gives efficiency to an army. Wo man was better able than Phocion 
to advise the Athenians upon these subjects; yet we no where find 
him exhorting them to rouse from indolence and prepare for a 
struggle that was inevitable. Tamynse might have shown him that 
they were capable of doing something if properly directed. Still he 
persisted in looking at the dark instead <k the bright side of things; 
and though he always did his duty in the field, he damped me 
spirits of his countrymen and fostered their apathy and idleness at 

' Pope's translation of the OdysBey, ix. 494. whera the eompanbns 
of Ulyises entreat him not to provohe PoSyphemua : — 

Sj^StIje, tittt' k6s?^si; hpsSi^ficv aypiov HvSpa ; 

'Of Kot iiCv ■novTovSt QaT^v 0ih)c, ^jyaye vija 

Ain( Ic r/wtipov, Ral cii) ^ti/iew airoff iMcBai 
Phooion was probably right in liis oounsel here. Yet D'moBthcnei 
might have rejoined, that Dlysses was not convinced by his oumpanioni, 
and quoted hia worde : 

"£2; ^ilaav li/i'A' oi TrdSav i/ibv peyafjJTOpa Sipos' 

You II.— r 
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home. His philosophy was one-sided, not teaching him fo be a 
good patriot as well as a good man. Even in hia sayings we may 
discoTer an inclination to be smai't ratber tiian juat, to sacriSco 
truth occasionally to repartee. When Demoathenes adviaed tliat 
Philip should be engaged in ivar as far as possible away from 
Attica, Phocion said, "Let us not be so careful about tlie place 
where we fight, as how to get the victory." Here, as it appears fo 
Bie, Demoslhenes gave sound advice, and Phoeion's answer was 
not to the point, Demosthenes might have said, "Yes; I am also 
for taking eveiy possible means to secure the victory; but still I 
tliink it safer to fight Philip abroad tlian at home. Let us do this, 
and not leave the olher undone." Phocion censured the measures 
of Leosthenes which led to the Lamian war; and being asked by 
Hyperides, when he would advise the Athenians to declare war, 
answered, " When. I see the young observant of disciphne, the rich 
ready to contribute, and the orators abstainmg from plunder." This 
was ill-timed. 

Phocion seems to have thought, lilte Isoorafes, that Macedonian 
ascendency waa not inconsistent with tlie freedom of the Greek 
states. Chseronea soon undeceived him. When Philip invited a 
general congress to meet at Corinth, and Demades proposed that 
the Athenians Bhould join it, Phocion advised them to wait until 
they knew what Philip would demand. Afterwards, when it waa 
ibund (hat Philip demanded of tliem a contingent of cavalry and 
ships, the Athenians (says Plutarch) repented that they had not 
followed Phoeion's advice. Yet it may be doubted, whether they 
would have done any good by merely absenting themselves from 
the congress. 

In the debate upon Alexander's demand of the orators, Phocion 
advised the people to surrender them, and uvgei the orators to 
yield themselves up for the public good. We may credit the decla- 
ration which Plutarcli puts into his mouth, that he would have 
been equally willing to r^ign hia own life to insure the safety of 
his country ; and yet it is pMnful to see Phocion recommending the 
sacrifice of these diatjnguidied men to his country's enemy. Of the 
relations which existed between Phocion and Demosthenes we 
know but little. They were opposed in politics; yet it does not 
appear that they were enemies in private ; not a word is ever 
uttered by Demosthenes in disparagement of Phocion;' and it is 
observable that three important commands (upon the expeditions to 
Megara, to Euboea, and to Byeantium) were conferred upon him 
after Demosthenes had acquired politicij power. While we lament 

' Phodon appeared to support jEsehiues on his trial : he was, as we 
should eay, a witneBS to character. Demosthenes, where he alludes to 
bis adversary's supporters, does not name Phocion, though he addresses 
Eubuliis in language of strong reproof. See ante, pp. 189, 201, 208. 
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Phooion'a raistaken views of duty, "we can not suppose that he acted 
from any ill -will towards Deniosthenea or bis iriends. He went 
with Demades on the deprecatory niiasiou to Alexander, ' and was 
moat favorably received by that prince, who is reported on that oc- 
casion to have said, " The Athenians must keep their eyes open; 
for, if any filing aliould happen, to me, tbey alone are wortliy to 
command." 

Alexander during the short time that he conversed with Phooion 
conceived a great regard for hira, and, after he had ^ne to Asia, 
corresponded witli Mm aa a friend. In fie letters which he wrote 
after his conquest of the Persian kingdom he omitted the word 
CIreelmg (the common form of salutation) to all persona whom he 
addressed except Antipater and Phooion. He could not however 
induce Phocioii to accept any presents from him. To some ofScers 
■who brought him a hundred talents Phocion said — " How comes it 
that among all the Athenians I alone am the object of Alexander's 
bounty?" and being told, that it was because Alexander esteemed 
him alone to be a man of honor and probity; "then," said he, "let 
hira allow me to continue so," drateruB was ordered to offer 
Phocion hia ehoioo of four Adatic cities; tiiis also he refused. 
Alexander in some displeasure wrote to say, that he could not 
regard a man as his fnend, who would accept no obligation from 
him; upon which Phocion requested him to pardon four persons, 
who for some offense were in custody at Sardis ; and accordingly 
they were set at hberty. 

When Alexander sent for the sliips which the Athenians had 
promised to furnish, and some opposition was made in the as- 
sembly, Phocion warned them to keep friendahip vrith those in 
power, until they had greater power themselves. It does not 
appear what part he took upon the motion for deifying Alexander. 
When Harpalus came to Athens, Phocion rejected his bribes, but 
dissuaded uie ^ving him up to Anlipater. When the people 
were in excitement upon the first news of Alexander's death, 
some saying it was false, odiers crj^ng out that it was true — 
" Well," said Phocion, " if it is true to-day, it will be true to-mor- 
row and tlie aext day; and we shall have time to dehberate about 
it at our leisure." 

He opposed the Lamian war from the flrsf, thinking the Athe- 
nians would not have the means to carry it on. In the roidst of 
their successes in the first year he disheartened them by his gloomy 
forebodings. Those who judge by the event have praised him ; yet 
the history of the war itself proves, in spite of all that Diodorus and 
others have said to the contrary, that there was a very good chance 
of success, and that the Athenians were fully justified in com- 
mencing it. Had Phocion not shown so despondent a. temper, he 

' See ante, p. 321. 
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would probably have been chosen to succeed Leoatlieiies as general 
of the allied array ; and hia miEtary talents might have produced a 
different result. Once niore only was he destined to lead hia coun- 
trymen to victory. He had dissuaded them (perhaps prudently) 
from invading Bceotja, ■while the flower of their army was engaged 
in Thessaly. But when tlie Macedonian fleel having been victo- 
rious at sea, made a descent at Eharanus, and landed a large force 
which overran and ravaged tho country, Phooion mustered ail tliat 
were capable of bearing, arms, and putting himself at their head, 
marched to the defence of Attica. Here i^ain we find him, as in 
his younger days, checking the too forward eagerness of his soldiers, 
and exerting himself to keep thcra under command. Nor was this 
■without effect. The Macedonians were routed, and their general 
Micion was slain. This was the li^t gleam of success wliich attended 
the Athenian arms. 

Whea Aatipater ■was approaching Athens with his victorious 
army, Phooion, iis we have seen already, was sent ■with Demades 
and Xenoorates to appease Iiii' ; but Ihe only terms which he could 
obtain were such as annihilated Ws country's independence. Athens 
was deprived of the few insular possesions which Philip had left 
her. She was forced to accept a new constitution, by whidi nearly 
two-thirds of her citiaens were disfranchised. Many of them emi- 
grated to Thraee, where Antipoter offered them an abode. Some 
of the upper class were banished from the citf. A Macedonian gar- 
rison was established at Munychia, to overawe any malcontents that 

Amidst ail the calamities and disgraces which had fallen upon his 
country, Phocion preserved his serenity of mind. He had survived 
all that was great and noble in Athens, There however he lived, 
on. friendly terms with the Macedonian governor, Menyllus, ■with 
whom he had been formerly acquainted : while he refrained from 
all opposition to the ruling power, which then would have been 
useless, he refused all the proffered favora of Antipatcr, as he liad 
oace refused Alexander's. The influence whidi ho could exert at 
Athens was greater than at any former period, owing indeed as 
much to Menyllus as to himself. Yet even of iliis poor consolation 
he was soon to be deprived by the death of Antipater, which occa- 
sioned a new revoluliou. 

Antipater, before he died, had nominated Polysperehon as his 
successor in Ihe regency; Cassander,, his son, prepared (o contest 
this appointment, and^ among other precautions ■which he took to 
secure his own power, sent l5s friend Nicanor to Athens, to receive 
from Menyllus tlie command of the garrison. Menyllus, ignorant of 
Antipater's death, resigned his charge immediately, Polysperehon, 
to counteract the efforts of Caasander, drew up an edict in tiie name 
of king Aridfeus, Philip's son, making hberal promises in favor of 
the (Jreek cities; and wrote a 'conciliatory letter to Athens, pro- 
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posing to restore the democracy. At the same time he sent troops 
under his son Alexander to expel Nicanor from Munychia, and pre- 
pared iiimself to follow with a larger force. 

■The Athenians, beguiled by the regent's letter, were eager to get 
lid of HicaQor and hi3 garrison ; and a plot waa laid to seize him in 
the Pirteus, where he was inrited to attend a meeting of the coun- 
cil. Nicanor, who was secretty collecting reinforcements t« miun- 
tain his position, attended Che meelJngj upon Phocion's undertaking 
to be answerable for Ha safety ; but hastily withdrew, upon receiv- 
ing a liint of his enemies' designs. Phocion was reproadied by the 
Atiienians for not having seized Uicauot's person, as he might have 
done. He asserted that there was no reason to suspect Nicanor 
of any hostile intention ; but this oniy aggravated the displeasure 
of the people, when Nicanor, having received his reinforcements 
firom Salamis, surprised Pirieus in tiie night. He then offered 
to lead hia countrymen against Nicanor, but tiiey refused to 
follow him, arid soon afterwards, when Alexander appeared v/iVti 
his troops before (lie walls, they deposed Phocion from his office 
of general. 

The Athenians had im^ned, that Alexander was come to hberate 
them from the garrison and to enforce the king's edict; b^t tliey 
soon found themselves mistaken. Alexander was observed to hold 
private conferences with Nicanor. It was suspected ttiat they were 
concerting measures together, and that Phocion, who had himself 
had interviews witli Alexander, was at the bottom of the scheme. 
A number of exiles, who had followed the matcli of the Macedonian 
army, had got admission to the city, and helped to inflame tiie people 
against Phocion. One Agnonides accused him of treason : upon 
wiioh he with some ot his friends fled to tiie Maoedoniaa camp. 
A^onides persuaded the Athenians to send embassadors with an 
accusation against him to Polysperchoo. Phocion was sent by 
Alexander witii a letter recommending him to his fother's pro- 

Notwithstandittg tliis, Polysperchon, who had now advanced with 
an army into Phocis, received him with the utmost rudeness; and, 
when he was accused by the Athenian envoys, refused to hear any 
defense. An uproar being occasioned by many of the Athenians 
speaking at once, " Put us all into one cage." said Agnonides, " and 
send us to Athena to try our quarrel there. This stjrange request 
was after a while complied with ; and Phocion and iJie other accused 
parties were put in a wagon, and sent in chains to Athens under 
tiie escort of Olitna. 

They were carried to the theatre, where the assembly was to sit 
in judgment upon them. A vast crowd was gathered, consisting ia 
part of exiles, foreigners, and slaves. The exiles were peculiaily 
exasperated against, Phocion, because he had been the friend of 
Antipator. Olitus read a letter from tho king, which declared that 
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he believed all the prisoners guilty, but that he left their case to the 
free judgment of the Athenian people. The accusers charged Pho- 
oion witli being the author of all Uio evils which had fallen upon 
them since the Lamian war; the overthrow of (he democracy, the 
death and exile of so many citizens, the yoke of the Macedonian 
garrison. It was in vain that he attempted to speak. His voice was 
drowned by clamor, " Athenians" — at length he exclaimed ; — " I 
myself plead guilty: but what have these my friends done?" — "It 
ia enough" — cried the people — " that they are your accompUces." 
Agnonides moved, that they should decide at once, by ^ow of 
hands, whether the prisoners were guilty ; and if so, that they 
should be pat to death. The sent^Qce of condemnation was unani- 
mous. Torture was proposed ; but even Agnonides declared, he 
could never conseijt to treat Phocion in such a manner : and one 
honest voice was heard to exclaim — '■ You are right, Agnonides : 
for if we put Phocion to the torture, what may you not expect ?" 

Pour of the condemned persons were earned with Phocion to 
execution. He was insulted as he passed along : one man epat in 
his face : he turned to the arohons and said — " Will no one correct 
this fellow's rudeness ?" He preserved his own calm composure to 
the las*, and endeavored to cheer his companions. Being aslted, if 
he had any message to his son, he answered — " Yes : tell him to 
forget how the Athenians treated his fether." Nicocles, who had 
been one of his dearest friends, entreated that he might drink the 
hemlock first. " Ah I" said Phocion ; " of ail the requests you ever 
made this is the most painful to me ; but, as I never refused you 
any thing, I must grant this also." The executioner had not mixed 
heraloclc enough for all, and aslted twelve drachms for a fresh sup- 
ply: "What?" said Phocion: "can't one die free of cost at 
Athens?"— and he requested one of his friends to give the man his 



APPENDIX III. 

THE COUHCIL OP AREOPAGUS. 

This council, so called fiom the H II of Mars where it held ifa 
MttJngs, near liie Acropolis, was t ) i lal and dehberatiTP body 
latAthens Itmsfomtnc iramemjml estab- 
■t of ciimmal jmi'h t n to try ca'ie= cf murJer 
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maiming, and arson. It sat in the open air. to escajje ihe pollution 
of being under the some roof -^th the guilty. In its proceedings 
the utmost solenmity was observed. Both parties were sworn to 
speak the tralh ; and the facta alone were mquired into, without 
appeals to the feelings or oratorical display. 

The Areopa^tea used to be taken fiom the noble families of 
Attica. But Solon introduced a new law, that the Archons whose 
official conduct had been approved should be members of this coun- 
cil for life. At the same time he enlarged the power of the coun- 
cil, attaching to it political and censorial duties, in order that with 
the council of flye liundred it might act as a check upon the de- 
mocracy. 

In their censorial character the Areopa^tes kept watch over the 
religion and morals of tlie city, maintained order and decency, 
looked to the education of the young, inquired how people got 
their living, and checked riotous excesses and debauchery. They 
had power to summon before tlietn and punish offenders. They 
acted often from their own peraoual knowledge, without requiring 
testimonial evidence. We read of their entering houses on feast 
days, to see that the guests were not too numerous. Menedemus 
and Asciepiades, two poor young men, were called before the coun- 
cil, and asked how they could manage to live, when they spent all 
their days in idleness in company with philosophers : they proved 
that every night they earned two drachms by grinding at a, mill; 
whereupon the council rewarded them with a present of two hun- 
dred drachms. 

As ft political body, it was their province to inquire into offenses 
against the state and report them to tlie people. fi"fhe public safety 
required it, or if there was not lime to wait for the ordinary course 
of law, they could interfere summarily to avert threatened danger, 
to prevent the consummation of crime, ot bring the offenders to 
speedy justice. 

For example ; after the battle of OliEeronea, when it was expected 
that Athens would be besieged, the Areopa^tes caused certMn men, 
who were preparing to leave their country, to be seized and put to 
death. So also, they put Antiphon to tlie torture and sentenced him 
to death, although be had been dismissed by the popular assembly - 
aad they deprived .Machines, suspected of being his accomplice, of 
an office to which he had been elected by the people.' 

Or the people might give a special commission to be executed by 
the Areopagites. Thus in the aSair of Harpalus a decree was 
passed^ directing them to investigate what had become of the 
treasure which that officer brought to Athens. They instituted a 
rigid inquiry, searching the houses of the suspected parties ; and 

' See (Uite, pp. 5B, 118, ISl ; and Vol. I. p. 163, uots 3. 
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then made a report, charging several persona ■with having rceciYcd 
presents, and among them, Demades and Demosthenes. 

Had not the council maintained a high character for justice, pru- 
dence, and moderation, it would have been imposable for such 
inquiMtorial aud summary powers io have heen tolerated in a. free 
state like Athens. That they were exercised generally to the advan- 
tage of the people, and that public opinion supported them, appears 
from the express testimony of Isocrates, .lEschines, and other writers. 
Isocrates in his Areopagitic oration contrasts the loose morals of 
his own time witJi those of a former a^e, over which the Areopagus 
exercised a jjeater control : he says, that it was the most esteemed 
tribunal in Greece ; that even bad men,when tliey became members 
of it, discarded their own nature, and conformed to the character 
of the institution. 

In the time of Pericles tlie democratical party, of which that 
Statesman was at the head, looked with jealousy upon the council 
of Areopagus, on account of the support which tliey thought it gave 
to the ariatooratical or conservative interest : and they exerted Ihem- 
solves to bring it into discredit with the people^ and to wealcen its 
authority. The opposite party, headed by Cflmon, resisted this 
attempt ; and the poet .^ohylus engaged his pea in the same 
cause. The tragedy of the Eumenidea is said to have heen com- 
posed for the express purpose of upholding the authority of the 
Areopagus. He there shows how it was established by the tutelary 
goddess of Athens : how its first sitting was appointed for the trial 
of Orestes, piursued. by the vengeful Furies for shedding his mother's 
blood ; how it pronounced his acquittal with the aid and sanction of 
tlie goddess ; how Orestes vowed for himself and his country eter- 
nal alliance with Athena : and how Pallas declared that the court 
and council, composed of the best and worthiest Athenian citizens, 
revered for its wisdom and incorruptibility, should endure to all 
ages and bo the safeguard of the country.' The inference was that, 

' Seo the Eumenides, 465 : — 

Kplvaaa S lirrniv tuv i/iuv lu ^iXrara 
5Jo, SiaipeiV toCto irpdyji' fnjiTi/iiJC, 
opKOji WEpcjiTOf /tJiiiv sK^iKOi' ^peolv. 
And 651—670 :— 

KAiJoir' dv i;d!i Ssa/ibv, 'ArriKif 3,suf, 

farai i!i sal Td ?,otJrdv 'Apyeii,! urpar^ 
del diKauTuv tbvto povXEvrnpiov. 

rocSvSe roc TOp^ovoTS^ Mixac aipaci 
Ipvfid re x^P^ "-"^ iro/lEOf canjpiov 
Ixoi.t' Sv, oloo oBnc dv0pC>Trai' ^x^i 
ovTS Xsidymv, aire nlAoTroc iv Toiroit. 
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instead of seeking ta encroach upon the power of thia solemn and 
awful tribunal, the people of Athena ought to regard it with venera- 
tion, and maintain it in all its integrity. However, notwithatanding 
thia powerful appeal, and all the opposition of Cimon and hia party, 
Ephiaitea in the year b.c. 458 carried a decree, which to some extent 
abridged or limited the powers of the counciL The exact nature of 
the (£ange which he introduced is a matter of controversy. That 
the criminal jurisdiction of the court was not interfered with, appears 
from the testimony of Demoathenes, who in the .oration against 
At tea says, feat neitlier tyrants uor people had ever deprived 
t f thatjorisdioEon, and that even the condemned had never com- 
plained f its verdicts. That it etill continued to exercise lai^e and 
nd fl d powers of an inquisitorial and political character, appears 
f ra th examples above mentioned, occurring in theageofDemos- 
tl n It is not unlikely, however, that some of the censorial 
f n t n of the Areopagus may have been talcea away altogether, 
B t wh t is still more probable is, that the Areopagites, as a politi- 
al b dy were made accountable to the people for the proper dia- 
1 g f their duties, Thia would be a regulation; perfectly just of 
ts If d in accordance with the spirit of the Athenian constitution, 
^ h d i not permit the existence of any irresponsible function- 
aries. Under the checli of such a law, they would be more cautious 
how iJiey interfered on ordinary occasions witli the rights and lib- 
erties of their fellow-citizens ; but it -would not prevent them from 
taking strong measures for the public safety or advantage, when 
necessity required it.' 



APPENDIX IV. 
THE COUlirCIL OF PIVE UUNDRED. 

The council or senate of five hundred was an executive and de- 
liberative body, appointed to manage varioua departments of the 
public business, more especially that which related to the popular 
assembly, Aa established by Solon, it consisted of four hundred 
members, a hundred from each of the four tribes into whicli the 
Athenians were then divided : but when the ten tribes were substi- 

KspSuv &Slktov tovto lioaXeB-riipviv, 
aliolov, b^Hviirm, eiiovruv Sircp 
E-ypTiyopo^ ^pfntpTifia y^^ KtidiuTaftai. 
' See Thirlwall's History of Greece, iii. 18, 23 ; and "VVhiston's article 
on the Areopagus, in the Archieological Dletionary, 
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tuted by OlistJienea for the four, the number of counselors ■wm raised 
to five hundred, fifty being talten. from. each, of the tribes. They 
■were annually chosen by lot— in Solon's time from the three first 
classes only, but afterwards from the whole body of the people — ■with 
no other restriction liian that they must be genuine citiaens on both 
the father's and the mother's side, and of the age of thirty. To 
iiisure the legal qualification, the counselors elect underwent a 
Horutiny' before the existing council, and if any one was rejected, 
another was chosen ia his room ft^m the same tribe. Having passed 
the scrutiny, they took an oath to observe the laws and consult for 
tbe good of the commonwealtli. At the expiration of their year of 
of&ce they had, like all other functionaries, to render an account of 
their official conduct to the auditors ; and during the term any one 
was liable to be expelled by his colleagues for misbehavior. 

For the more convenient dispatch of business, the tribes appor- 
tioned the year among iJiem, and took the duties in rotation. The 
council -was tlius divided into ten bodies of fifty men, who were 
called Prylanes, or Presidents, and who for the time represented the 
whole council. Their term of office was called a, Pryiany, or Pres- 
idency. As the lunar year at Atliens consisted of 354 days, it ivas 
so arranged, that there were six Pryianks o^ thirty-five days each, 
and four of .thirty-six, the supernumerary days being assigned totlie 
four last Prytanies. This was a little modified in intercalated years. 
The turns were determined by lot. Prom the Prytane& £^ain were 
taken for every seven days of tlieir term of office an executive com- 
mittee, called Proedri. They had an Bpislates, or chairman, chosen 
for each of the seven days, by whom ■were kept the public records 
and seal 

Besides the committee thus taken from the presiding tribe, the 
chainnau had to form a committee of nine counselors from the other 
tribes, choosing one from each by lot. This mixed commitee attended 
all the meetings of the council and the assembly, and nothing could 
be done without their sanction. The object of this regulation was, 
to give the other tribes a check upon the preading tribe. And it 
appears that in.later times the mixed committoe performed the duties 
anciently appropriated to the committee of the single tribe; wliich 
■was a better arrangement, = 

The council ivas to be, according to Solon's design, a sort of direc- 
torial committee, t* assist the people in their deliberaljons, and to 
guide and control their acts in assembly. It was their duty to dis- 
cuss beforehand, and also to prepare and draw up in proper form, 
the measures that were to be submitted to the people, whether they 
emanated from themselves, or were proposed by any private indi- 
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Tiduala. This afforded some guarantee, that no ill-considered meas- 
ures ■would be brought before the assembly. The proposttioa to be 
introduced, having received the sanction of tlie council, was called 
a P3-obotileui7ia, a decree or order of counei!, acd when it was ratified 
by- tlie assembly, it became a Psepkisma, ' or decree of the people, 
'thas, aa we have seen, Ctesiphon's decree in honor of Demosthenes 
first passed the council, and afterwards (lie assembly. It would have 
been impossible however, in a democracy such as that of Athena 
became, to adliere to the ancient rule, which required every decree 
moved in the assembly to have been first approved by the council. 
Tills therefore was Booii dispensed with. Amendments were proposed 
during the discussion of a bill, which the people could adopt if they 
pleased. And any citizen was at liberty to move a decree, upon first 
applying to the committee of council, and either getting tlicm to pre- 
pare it for him, or obteining their assent to it as prepared by himselE 
The form of the ancient practice was thus still preserved ; for every 
motion was made through tlie council, though they might not actually 
have formed an opinioa of ils merits. And if it appeared to the com- 
mittee of council, that any motion was objectionable, either in point 
of form or on rnore serious grounds, they might refiiae tobrinj^ it 
before the assembly ; for wluch refiisal, if improper, they would of 
course be responsible to the people. 

It was the business of the Prytcmes in general to convene the 
popular assembly, and to give public notice of the buaness to be 
transacted. Their committee attended with the chairman and pre- 
sided over it. They proposed the subject of discussion; caused to 
be read by the usher any bill which had been proposed ; permitted 
the orators to speak; put the question to the assembly ; and took the 

Beades preparing questions for the general assembly, the council 
had a right to issue ordinances of their own, which, if not set aside 
by the people, remained in force for the year. And Eometiraes, for 
the Bake of convenience, the people specli^y delegated to the Council 
of Five Hundred, as they did to the Areopagus, extraordinary 
powers, which they could not have ventured to exercise of their own 
authority. Of this we have seen an example iu iJie case of the em- 
bassy to Piiilip, when the council issued that order, which Demos- 
theues complains of his colleagues for disobeying.^ 

The executive duties of. the council were very numerous. The 



' But tbe decree of tbo council was oalkd somatimos ^/i^cn/ia. 

' They were said — j;p)j/iarifEiu (to open tlio bueiQess ot the assenibly); 
yuufia^ ■apoTiOivai {to give leave to address the assembly) ; eniijiii'Pl'^^i^, 
or Inix^ipnToviav SiAonot (to pit the question to the vote). De Scho- 
mann, Do ComitiiB, 89, 91. ISO; Ant. Juris Publiei, 221. For more on 
the subject of the Assembly, eee the following Appendix. 

' See ante, p. 306. 
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■Bbole flnincial departtnent ol the adimm'teition was under iieir 
control Ihey supennteiwied the letting of tlie public revenues.' 
They csTcted payment from the le^isee^ and Iiad pow er to send 
defaulters to prison Ihe tollecturs and receivera accounted to them 
lor the pubhi- moneys The treasorera ot the revenue received the 
moneys handed over to^liem bv their predecessors in the presence 
of some members of the council. In every Prytany an account of 
tlie revenue was laid hy the council before the people. 

They had tiie charge of building a, certain number of galleys every 
year; and of rewarding those captains who had been most expedi- 
tious in the equipping and launching of their vessels. It was tlieir 
peculiar duty to see that the horsemen whom the city maintained 
were properly trained and exercised, and their horses kept in good 
condition. And they attended in some measure to the musters of 
infantry and seamen. 

Weiiftve seen that the counselors of the year examined the coun- 
selors elect as to tlieir qualification for office. They had also to 
examine the nrclions elect, to see whether they were qualified by 
law, and worthy in all r^ects to undertake that important magis- 
tracy. Any citizen might come before them to show grounds of 
disqualification ; and the council might hear arguments on both sides, 
and send the case, if they pleased, to be determined by a court of 
justice. The speech of Lysias (gainst Evander is an example of a 
case of this Hnd heard before the council. 

Impeachments^ for any grave misdemeanors, which could not so 
well be dealt with by the ocdmary processes of law, might be pre- 
ferred to the council, who took cogniEanee of tiiem in the first in- 
stance, and could themselves impose a pemdty not exceeding five 
hundred drachms ; but if the offense demanded a heavier punishment, 
they had to bring it before the popular assembly or a jury. 

The council sat every day in tiie year, except holidays, for the 
transaction of business. To the muitifarious character of their occu- 
pations Xenophon bears testimony in a remarkable passage in hia 
treatise on the Athenian repubHc, b3 follows : 

" I find some persons complain, that a man may wait a twelve- 
month at Athens before he can get an audience of the council or the 
people. The fact ig, they have so much to do at Athens, they are 
obliged to send away some without hearing tliem. How could it be 
otherwise, when they have more festivals to keep than any city in 
Greece, during which it is not easy to dispatch public busiueas.; and 
tliey have more lawsuits, prosecutions, and audits, than all tlie rest 
of the world ? The council has a multitude of questions to consider, 
about war, about supplies of money, about the passing of laws, about 

' A board of officers, called no?j7T(M, acted under their euperiotand- 
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the diuly affairs of the city and those of their allies. They have also 
to receive tribute, and attend to the arsenals and the serrlce of the 
temples. Is it at all woaderful, tliat, with so many occupations, they 
are not able to transact businesa with every body?" 

The council-chamber was open to the public, and strangers some- 
times attended to hear their consultations,' but might be directed to 
withdraw. 

To assist them, the council had two secretaries; one^ of whom 
was chosen for each presidency, whose business it was to keep the 
decrees and other records drawn up during that particular term ; and 
another,* elected for the whole year, who had custody of the laws. 
There was also a checkiug-derk,' whose especial duty it was to take 
an account of the moneys receiTed by his employers. And these 
doubtless had under-clerks* to assist mem. 

The members received two drachma a day for their services, be- 
sides dinner at the public cost in the Prytanenm, or city-liall, which 
was close to the council-chamber." During their yearof ofSce they 
were exempt from military service r and, as a further marie of dis- 
tinction, principal places in the theatre were assigned to them. At 
their meetings they wore a wreath of myrtle; and at the end of the 
year, if tliey had given satisfaction, it was customary for the people 
to reward the whole body with a golden crown. 



APTENDIX V, 

THK POPULAR ASSEMBLY. 

The will of the sovereign people of Athens vi 
Bcdesia, or Assembly. Here were brought before them all matters 
which, as the supreme power of the state, they had to order or dis- 
pose of; questions of war and peace, treaties and alliances, levying 
of troops, raising of supplies, application of the revenue, religious 
ordinances, bestowing of citizenship and other honors, privileges, or 
rewards ; likewise, the revision of tie laws, the elecdon of a great 

' See an example, ante, p. 137. 

' Tjiap^iiTE&Q KQTii 'ilpvTavFiav. See. as to this officer and the others 
mentioned below, Sohbtnann, De Comitiis, S19, 320. 
' Tpa/iparei; t^c ffovi^c- 
' 'AvTtypa^cic Tf/c pnv^^. 
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variety of magistrates and p bl f t mb ssad rs ther 

peraoBS intrusted witli ape 1 ni pea hm t d in- 

formations for treason and 1 h misd rs h 1 tb y tlier 

determined Anally themael s, tbf jdltb nal. 

Indeed, there was no quest h h. Id t It m tely b dealt 
with by tiie assembled peopl if th y h t t tl pi ary 

authority, though by tlie o dm y '<t t ti 1 p t th d lies 
of the Ecolesia were pretty w 11 d fi d 

Anciently the people used f mbi ly 1 P yt ny, 

or ten times a year. After the democracy hod grown strongerj and 
the business to be done by the whole people increased in magnitude 
and importance, tJiey met four times in each Prytany, These were 
cidled me ordinary or regular assemblies.' On wliat days they were 
held, is not known ; but it is thought they varied in the different 
terms.^ The Athenians avoided meeting on holidays or imlucky^ 
days. Aaaemblies, however, might be convened for otlier besides 
the regular days, if any emergency required it. These were called 
extraordinary.' 

The Assembly used anciently to be held in the market-place. 
Afterwards it wea transferred to the Pnyx,^ and at a later period to 
the theatre of Bacchus. But it might be held any where, either m. 
file city, or the Phteus, or elsewhere, The Pnyx, which was tlio 
common place of meeting in the time of Thucydides and Demoslhe- 
nes, was an open semicircular piece of ground, opposite tlie Areo- 
pagus. It waS naturally on an incline ; but to make it level, the lower 
end was raised by a stone pavement " Here was the entrance for 
the people.'' The other end was skirted by a wall, from tlie centre 
of whlcii projected the Bema, or speaker's platform, which was cut 
out of solid rock* ten feet from the ground, and to which there was 



imann, De Coniitiis, ohaptera i. and ii. : Autiq. Juris Pub- 
Hoi, p. 219. 

' 'AirncSpuJef. Nefasti, na the Komans "would say. 

* Henoa the joke in the Kniglits of Ariatopbanes, -where Demus {the 
impepsonatioo of the Athenian people, like our John Bull) is called AJ- 
iUnr nnj«ir^r, Bsmus of Pnyx, as if the Pnyx were a tonnah'p wb'di 
gave bim hia legal adtfition. 

* Heaoo the name of the Pnyx, ncoording to Suidaa, itap nv tuv 
liduv TTDici'OTijra {ca account of its being thickly paved w th fltonea 
Others have thought it took iCs name from the dense cong es tion of 

' Hence the espresBion, uiin/3n!iie!i' il^ rf/B huxfir^aiav (beoaiso they 
had to ascend). See ante, p. 08. 

' Hence it is called, the stone, in Aristophanea, Pax, 6S0 ; 



iri( Kparti vvv toC ?.iOou ti 
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a for the people 

The assemblies were usually convened by the presidents of the 
council, who pubiiatied a notice four days before, specifying' the day 
of meeting and the business to be transacted. ■ Bstraordinary as- 
Bembllea ■were called by the generals. All citizens of the age of 
twenty, who had been duly registered, were entitled to attend and 
vote. In early times it was conadered by the greater number of 
them a burden rather than a privilege, as we may see by the regula- 
tions adopted to enforce attendance. A crier went round on the day 
to collect the citizens. Those who absented themselves were liable 
to a fine, wliich. six officers called Leniiarc/is were authorized to en- 
force. The police carried a rope stained with ruddle round (lie 
market and other public places ; with this tbey drove the idlers to 
the assembly, or marked them if tliey would not go ; at the same 
Ijme blocldng up the passages, to prevent their getting away.' To 
encourage the attendance of the poorer citizens, a regulation was 
introduced by Pericles, allowing a fee of an obol io those who came 
early. This was afterwards increased to three obola. A ticket was 
given to them on entrance, which entitled them afterwards to de- 
mand their fee fi-om the Thesmothetfe. The Lexiardis look care, 
afi^r the busineaa had begun, to'keep the Totera from coming out, 
and prevent the intrusion of strangers. 

The aasenibly was presided over by the Proedri, that is, the com- 
mittee of the tribe in office, assisted by the mixed committee, as be- 
fore mentioned.' They sat on the steps before the speaker's platform, 
and maintained order among the people, with the assistance of the 
police, who were at hand to remove either from tlie plati'orm or the 
seats any person who violated tlie prescribed rules, or ofTended 
against decency or propriety. They had power to impose on the 
instant a fine of fifty drachms : graver offences were referred to the 
council or the next assembly. At a later period a furlher regulation 
was adopted, owing to the outrageous conduct of Timarchus, who 
made an assault witli his fists upon some of those about him. A 
special body of men was appoiiited for every assembly day, to sit in 
the front benches, and assist the presiding counselors In keeping 
order. Each tribe took its turn of making die appointment,^ 

1 Ilcnoo tba cspreBeioQB, zrpnypi'i'jiei!! isii7,ticiav, jtpoTidtvaL lnnXr/alav. 
" Provided they were not under liTifiia. The age, Schomann thinks, 
was eighteen. (De ComiiJiB, 76.) 
3 Ariatophanea, Aoharn. 22: 
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Befoi'e the Ijuane^ of the day commenced, a Baorifice of putifi- 
catioa waa offered. The lustral victims were youag piga, whoae 
blood was earried round and eprmkled on the seats,^ while at the 
same time incense was burned m £i censer. The crier then pro- 
uounoed a form of prayer and commination, of imploring flie goda 
to bless and prosper the conaultationa of the people, and imprecating^ 
a curse upon all enemies and traitora.^ 

The eliairman then opened the buaness of tlie day. If any bill 
Iiad been prepared by the council, it was read by tlie crier or usher, 
and the people were asked if it met their approbatJon. If there was 
no opposition, it passed. Any citiaen, however, might oppose it, or 
move an amendment. If the council had no decree framed by them- 
selves, any citizen might propose one on the instant: it was neces- 
sary only tliat it should tie in writing and in a proper form. He 
then delivered it to the presiding committee, to be read as a motion 
to the aasembly; and, if the committee sow nothing objectionable 
in it, they complied with Ws request. Cases occurred, where BOme 
one or raore members of the commitiee opposed the reading of a 
modon, as being either illegal, or 'grossly improper, or irrelevant to 
the question before them. They were responsible, however, to 
the people, if they threw any vexatious impediment in the way of 
a citiaen moving a decree ; and sometimes the assembly itself would 
insist upon the question being put to them, notwithstanding the veto 
of the counselors, jBschines m his speech on the Embassy gives 
us an example. He says that Aleximachua moved a decree, au- 
thorizing the deputy of Oersobleptea to talce tlie oath of peace to 
Philip ; that the decree was delivered to the committee, and read to 
tiie assembly; tliat Demosthenes, being one of tiie committee, got 
up and declared he would not allow the question to be put; tlie peo- 
ple, hoWever, were clamorous on the other ade, and he was obliged to 
yield.3 

Evety member of the assembly was at liberty to speak, but only 
once in the debate. According to the institution of Solon, those 
who were above filly years old were first called upon, and after- 
wards the younger men. But this custom fell into disuse. We find 
Demosthenes alluding to it in tiie opening of tiie first Philippic, 
Although all citizens had the right of speaking, the privilege wiB 
of course exercised by a few only, who felt tiiemselves competent 
to the task; and in tbe time of Demosthenes, when rhetoric was 
studied as a science, the debates were mostly confined to a few 
practiced orators and statesmen, as they are generally elsewhere.* 

' Toung pigB were considered by the Athenians to have peculiarly 
espiatoiy powers. 

" See ante, p. 102. 

' Saa SohomanQ, Da Oomitiia, Hfl, 

' Hence the /n/i-oiief or fiii/u'/Yopoi nve distin^uielied from the iihTirat. 
or generul body uf (litLzena, who took no pjit in thi> debates. TIipj- are 
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Wioever rose to Epealc, put on a wreatli of myrtle, as a token that 
he ■was performing a public duty, and entitled on that account to 
respect It ■was a breadi of decorum t» interrupt the speaker ; yet 
one -whict it must have been impossible to prevent, except where it 
proceeded from a small number of persons. How Demosthenes 
13 put down-by tiie clamors of Philocrates and others, he himself 



When the debate was ended, the chairman put the question to 
the vote. The method of voting was either by show of hands,^ or 
by ballot' Show of hands was the most common. The ballot was 
resorted to in Bi few cases, where it was expedient to ascertain the_ 
number of voters as accurately as possible, or to insure aegrecy. 
These were chiefly cases of prwihffia, such as ostracism and con- 
deinnation of state criminals, granting of citizenship or exemption 
from tazes, or restoration of 3ie franchise. la all those cases the 
law required that there should be at least sis thousand voters in fa- 
vor of the motion. Generally speaking, however, the questions 
before the assembly were decided by a majority of votes. The 
chairraaii declared the numbers.* 

When al! the business was concluded, the crier by command of 
the presidents dismissed the assembly. If the busmess could not 
he finished in one day, it might be adjourned to the nest day, or to 
the one after.* This happened sometimes on a sudden shower of 
rMQ or a thunder-storm. Any thing of this sort was considered as 
an unlucky omen among the Greeks.* 

A decree having been carried by the votes of the people, it was 
copied on a tablet, and depoated by the secretary among other pub- 
lic records in the temple of Cybele.'' Sometimes it was engraved 
on brass or stone, and set up in a conspicuons place, to be seen by 

not to bo ooTifovindad ■with the tnii'jjj'opoi, of public advocates ; ns bj 
whom, sea the seyentt Appendix, 
' See ante, p. 128. 

* He was said, dvayopeiJci.v ras-;t;fV""''"''Oi'. 
' Aristophanes, Aeharii. 171: 

TdOf 0/:>(;KQf uiriEvas, napdvai J' t/f li^v. 

oi jfip UpaTavet^ Xvooai t^v kKtc^oiav, 
' Such a phenomenon was called Sioati/iLa. Any individual might 
call the attention of the presidents to the ooourrenoe ; as DiosEopolia 
doea in the Achamians, 168 : 

uXk' uJTQj'Dpeuu p.^ iroieiii iKicktiijlav 

roff Qp9S>- "^pi /iiaOoS' i'iya i' ifiiv Sri 

6io<7ti/iia 'dti, Kal jiavlQ fiijiXtiKe /ie, 
' TS 'M.nTpuov. 
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all. As to the form in which decrees were drown up, the reader 
may consult Schiimann.' The mover's name was usually inserted, 
he being responsible for the measure, as we shall presently see. 

We have to distinguish between decrees and laws,^ in the Athe- 
nian sense. Decrees are measures of government, relating to par- 
ticular matters or oceasions; as for esample, tlie election of magis- 
trates, or the punishment of offenders ; a declaration of war, or a, 
resolution to make peace. They had indeed the force of laws for 
the time being, so far as regarded the obedience due to tiiem. But 
by kws we are to understand tie permanent institutions and ordi- 
nances of the commonwealth, by which every man knows how he 
is governed, and what are his franchises and rights. How these 
might be enacted and repealed at Athena, is explained in a follow- 
ing appendix. 



APPENDIX VI. 

THE OPINION" OF POLYBIUS. 

PoLTEius, in tiie seventeenth book of his history, defends against 
the attack of Demosthenes those Greek statesmen, especially of 
Messene and Megalopolis, who took tiie Macedonian side in politics, 
and dissuaded their countrymen from faking' arms against Philip.' 
The passage is as follows ; — 

"Demosthenes, deserving as he is of praise in many respecte, 
must be condemned for the reckless and mdiscriminate manner in 
which he reviles the most eminent Greek statesmen; saying, that 
in Arcaxiia, Oercidos and Hieronymus and Eucampidaa were traitors 
to Greece, because they joined alllanee with Philip ; in Messene, the 
sons of Philiades, Neon and Thraaylochus ; in Argos, Myrtis and 
Teledamus and Mnaseas ; hkewise in Thessaly, Daochus and Cineas, 
and among the Eceotians, Theo^ton and Timolaus. And besides 
tliese, he has given a long list of othera, with their names and coun- 
tries. Now all the above-mentioned statesmen have good and am- 
ple grounds of justification for their conduct, but especially those of 
Arcadia and Measene. For they, having invited Philip into Pelo- 
ponnesus and humbled the Laced femonians, gave repose and security 
to all the inhabitants of the Peninsula: further, I 



' Da Comitiia, o. 13, 

' "i^^wT/Kira and v6/:oi. 

' The pviucipal passages of Demosthenes will he found ante, 23, 26, 
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territory and towns, which the Iiaoedatnonians in thoir days of 
prosperity had talceti from the Mesaeniana, Megalopolilans, Tfigeans 
and Argivea, they unquestionaWy promoted the welfare of tlieir 
countries. So far therefore from going to war with Phihp and the 
MacedonianSj they were bound to use every exertion to increase 
their honor and glory. I.grant, if at the same time they received 
a garrison in their countries from Philip, or overturned the laws 
and deprived their feliow-oitizens of their rights and hberfies, from 
motives of avarice or ambition, they deserved the reproach cast 
upon them. But if in tlie honest discharge of their duty as citizens 
they dilFered in judgment with Demosthenes, not considering the 
interests of Athens and of their own countries to be identical, 
surely he ought not to have called them traitors on that account. 
Me^uring every thin" by the interests of his own commonwealti, 
8nd thinking that all the Greeks should have looked up to the Athe- 
nians or else be etigmatized as traitors^ it seems to me, he has taken 
a very wrong' and mistaken view. My opinion is confirmed by the 
evenU that happened in Greece, wliioh show that the true foresight 
was exercised, not by Demosthenes, but by Euoampidas and ITier- 
pnymus and Oercidas and the sons of Philiades. For the Athe- 
nians by their contest with Philip incurred agnal disasters, being 
defeated in battle at ChEeronea; and, but for the king's magnanim- 
ity and regard for his own honor, they would have suffered still 
more grievously than iiiey did through the counsels of Demostiienes ; 
whereas those other statesmen enabled the confederate Arcadians 
to enjoy perfect security ag^nst Lacedamon, from which their re- 
spective countries reaped many important advantages." 

If Demosthenes has been too severe upon the Greek statesmen, 
Poljbius haa not been quite just to Demosthenes. Poiybius, looking 
at the state of Greece in his own time, ai^es as if the struggle 
ag^nst Philip was desperate, forgetting that it was rendered so by 
the very supineness and want of combination of which Demostiie- 
nes complams. Had the Athenians been assisted at Chteronea by 
Bueh a force of PeJoponnesians as afterwards battled vrith Antipa- 
ter, Greece might have been saved. Again : — the facts of the case 
ore not exactly as Polybius represents them. Messene and Mega- 
lopolis were capable of defending themselves against Sparta with- 
out Philip's protection. Even if it were not so, uiey but exchanged 
one master for another. Though they might not feel the weight 
of his yoke immediately, it was a yoke destined to gall them at no 
distant time. The humiliation of Sparta -was a poor consolation to 
freemen who were humiliated themselves. The congress of Corinth 
and Philip's victorious progress through Peloponnesus, are evidences 
to the world that QTecian independence was gone. The Peloponne- 
eians follow Alexander to his wars, as they had anciently followed 
Spai'ta, but less in the character of allies than of vassals. Alexan- 
der insults and terrifies them by his edicts. A tyranny is estab- 
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lished in Messene, Tlio Aroadiaaa gain neither security nor repose 
by their fidelity to a foreign potentate. Two bloody wars, and 
Megalopolis twice besieged, first by Agia, and afterwards by Poly- 
sperchoji, are tte speedy and bitter fruits of Macedonian protection ; 
disproving- the foreaght whicli Polybius claims for his country- 
It is true, that grievous faults were committed both by Sparta 
and Athens. Sparta should have ^andoned her pretensions to 
Messenia and her aggressive designs against her neighbors. Athens 
(not to speak of oQier errors) missed an excellent opportunity of 
gathering to her side a Peloponnesiatt confederacy, when the Mego- 
lopolitans solicited her aid against Sparta in the year b.o. 353. She 
should then have stood boldly forward, and declared that she vpould 
not permit Sparta to threaten the independence of her neighbors. 
This was what Demosthenes advised. The Athenians chose a timid 
course, v^hich was not forgotten when she herself needed assistance. 
Unfortunately, tlie patriotism of the Greeks, in general, was too 
narrow, and their wisdom too short-sighted, to perceive that the 
cause of Athens gainst Phihp was their own, 

Polybius himself, in reference to lie conduct of the M^saenians at 
a later period, reasons more justly.^ Censuring generally that policy 
which IS determined to have peace at any sacrifice, he says the Mes- 
senians had been guilty of such an error: and the consequence was, 
that^ although they escaped some trouble and danger for the time, 
they incurred still greater misfortunes in the end. Having two 
powerflil people for (heir neighbors — the Lacedsemonians and the 
Arcadians ; the former of whom nourished an implacable hostility 
against them, while tiie latter were their friends and well-wishers — 
the Messenians did not meet either the enmity of the one, or the 
friendship of the other, with a. generous and brave spirit. When 
tlieir neighbors were at war, the Messenians kept aloof, and, as their 
country lay out of the way, they were free from annoyance. But 
when the Lacedemonians had nothing else to do, they attacked the 
Messenians, who had not the courage to resist by themselves, and 
through their system of neutrality were deprived of auxiliaries. 

He goes on to declare tliaf, if Uiere shoutct be ft new revolution in 
Peloponnesus, the only chance of safety for the Messenians and 
Megalopoiitans would be, to form an intimate union for mutual pro- 
tection, according to tlie original design of Epaminondas, and to 
stand firmly and faithiully by one another in all difacultiea and 

Jacobs has expressed his opinion io the following effect, in the 
prefece to hia translation of Demosthenes ; — 

"The patriotic feelings wliich inspired Demosthenes were not 
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equally felt by all the leading statesmen in. Greece ; but these feel- 
ings did not allow him always to be just towards men, who, being 
placed in different ciroumatances from himself, espoused a different 
line of pohlJcs. He frequently complains of the number of traitors, 
who sprang up like a crop of weeds m the states and cities of Greece, 
and attached themselves to the interests of Macedonia. If the words 
of the orator are to be taken in their literal sense, there must have 
been sucji a depth of corruption among the Greeks, that Heaven it- 
self could not have saved them. There can be no aoubt that Philip, 
in order to rule by diviaon, avsuled himself of the party strife which 
prevailed as well at Athens as ia most of the other states ; and that 
he fomented it, both by his gold, and by the skillful manner in whicli 
he flattered the passions of the pohtical antagonists. _ Even repub- 
lican Gtreeks were not insenabie to the favor of a crowned head, es- 
pecially if polished speech and Bjanner lent their influence to capti- 
vate fhem : ' and it is probable enough, that man^ men of the best 
intentions were caught in this net, without being in the least degree 
conscious that their acts were treasonable. Where parly spirit pre- 
vails, the judgments of men are necessarily one-sided. Every man 
thinks his own views alone are just, and looks upon one of different 
sentiments as an enemy to the good cause for which he is striving. 
That which at first is a contest of opinions becomes' at length a con- 
test of passions ; wliich in their zeal for the cause which they espouse 
fiiida an excuse even for lawless violence. So in relation to Athens, 
it appears to me, that what Demosthenes so vehemently denounces 
as a crime, is, in regard io many of the accused patties, to be viewed . 
in a mUder hght, as an error of party ; and we would fain believe, 
for the honor of the Athenian people, that the greater number or 
the Phflippisiug citizens intended to render the best service to their 
country. With reference to the friends of Philip in other states, es- 
pecially the Peloponn^sian, whom Demosthenes stJgmatiEes as trai- 
tors, the judgment of Polybius appears by no means imfair." 
He tlien ciiea the following remarks of Valckenaer : — 
"Proditorum atrum catalogum ex ingenio Buo Demosthenes am- 
plificavit; nam inter illos, quos Atticus orator turpi h6c nomine de- 
honestavit, fuisse credibile est, non pecunia sed humanitate regis 
captos, qui hujus imperium anteponerent speoioste libertati quts dice- 

' Compare, Justin, ix. 8 ; Ttho eaya of Philip — " Blandua pariter et 
inddioBua alloquio ; qui plnra promitteret quam prtestaret ; ia seria et 
Joeos nrtifex. Amioitias utihtato, non fide oolebat, Gratiam Sngere in 
odb, inatruere in coneordantes odia, apud utcumque ^atiam quffirere, 
Eolemnis illi coasnetudo. Inter hreo eloqueatia et insigois oratio, aou- 
minis et BolettJEe plena ; ut neooratui laoilitaB, neo faoilitati inventio- 
nmn deeaaet omatus." And Cieoro, Da OfBoiis, i. 36 — " PMlippum re- 
bus gestis et gloriS, supcratum a filio, liioilitato et humanitate video su- 
periorem fuisse." 
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batur, et Bupurbis dominis, plebi, quique plebem ducerent eonoioiKi- 
toribus." 

This is but a soiry defense for traitorous covrespondence with the 
enemy. Such arguments would justify any kind of treason. What 
the Philippising party gained by exchanging plebeian rule for Macer 
donian, is shown by the fate of Demades ajid Ptooion. 



APPENDIX VII. 

REVISION OF LAWS. 

The enactment of lawa (distinguished from decrees, as mentioned 
in Appendix V,) was not left by Solon to the people at latge, but 
confided to a select body of theni under an arrangement which has 
drawn praise from many modem critics and historians. That wise 
legislator was anxious to secure tlie stability of his institutions, 
knowing that laws which have been consecrated by long usage are 
more readily and cheerfully obeyed : ' while on the other hand he 
foresaw, that the best constitution in the world might in course of 
time require amendment and adaptation to esisting circurastaiices. 
Under the dgraocraoy which he created there would have been a 
danger of exposing the laws to perpetual change, had it been left to 
the multitude, upon the motion of any demagogue suddenly rising in 
the Assembly, to make and unmake statutes at their pleasure. He 
therefore so contrived matters, that, while his lawa were subject to 
constant rerision, a check should be put upon crude and hasty 
legislation. 

There were annually chosen by lot six thousand cifizens, of not 
less than thirty years of age, who formed a judicial court called He- 
litea,^ and whose functions corresponded in great measure with those 
of our jui^men. Prom them were taken not only the ordinary juries 
for the trial of civil and criminal causes, but also a select body of 
men called JfomotfieSce, or law-revisora,' to whom the people referred 

' This is a truth fL'equeutly enunciated both by ancient and modem 
philosophers. Compare Aristotle, Politic, ii. ! '0 yap vo/ia; laxfio oiie- 
jiiav l^ei irpif rf, ■nuBcaSat, wMji vapiL rb i8o^ Toira 6i oi yhcTOi, cl /i^ 
dtci xpo^f" Tfi^Sof aare rd fiaiiaf jxcrajid^^civ tx tuv vopav el( iTcpmi; 
v6/iou; xaivoi;, ilalispi/ Jroieiv lari rf/v rnv vo/iov diiiia/iiv. And Thuey- 
dideB, iiL 31 ; Keipoii vojioif uKwifroif xf^l'^"') ffoAfi Kpcioauv imiv 5 

' 'HSioia (an assembly). The whole body were called Hdiaita. 
' The terra iJO/iofllriJc (legislator) was given atn' i^oxi)v to Solon. 
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all questions of legislation that came before thera. And farther, if 
any new statute had been passed by these law-revisors, it might be 
impeached before ajury taken from the same Heliastic body, who had 
power to determine finally whethpi Bucb statute should be abrogated 
or confirmed. The method of proceeding was as follows; — 

It waa 3 part of tie business in the fiist ordinary assembly, which 
was held oii tlie eleventh of HecatombEeon, to consider the state of 
the laws, and to receive proposals for their amendment. Any citizen 
was at liberty to make such proposal, having previoualj obt^ned 
leave from the council r but in order to insure a constant revision 
of iiielaws, the Thusmotiiette' ofeachyear were directed to examine 
the whole code, and to see if there were any statutes contradictory, 
or useless, or improper to be retained. The people heard whatever 
proposal eiliiei' these magistrates or any private citizen had to offer 
for an alteration in the law ; and if they deemed it worthy of further 
consideration, they consented tliat it should be referred to a court of 
revisors, and they elected five advocates' to defend the old law 
against the new one. A fair copy of the new law was put up before 
the statues of the Heroes,' that every man might have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it ; and to give it still further publicity, it was read 
aloud in every assembly before the revisors held their court. The 
third of the ordinary assemblies (towards the end of the month 
Hecatombffion (was appointed for the election of the revisors; of 
which notice was to be given by the preadenta of the council ; and 
the committee of council were directed (under severe penalties in case 
of neglect) to consult the people as to the number of persons to be 
elected, and as to their remuneration, duties, and term of office, 
which of course depended chiefly upon the amount of business to 
come before them. Thenumber of the revisors was commonly about 
a thousand ; but it might be more or less. 

The various legislative questions referred by the people were tried 
on parUealar days appointed for each. The revisors were impaneled 
like a jury ; though their court very much resembled a popular as- 
sembly, IJie presidents of the council being there as assessors, and 
the committee presiding with their chairman. Ailments were ad- 
dressed to the court with the same formalities as upon a legal trial, 



But it was applicable to any individual ivho moved tie parsing of a 
law ; aad clearly the whole legislative body might properly bo go called. 
The court of the vo)ioSiTai at Athena wae peculiarly coDstitutad, having 
no power of originating laws, and being judioial rather than legislative 
In our sense of the term ; and there was, in effect, an appeal from them, 
They may aptly be styled revisors of the laws. 

' As to tHs, see Schoraann, De Comitiis, 259, 

' TriiiSi^oi, or cm^-yopoi, 

' Called Eponymi, 'Eiriim/joi, baoauaa they gave Dame to the ten 
tribes. Their statues were in front of the oouocal-chamber. 
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first by the supporters of tlie new law, next by the defenders of the 
old; and to prevent collusion, any one might appear as defender, 
besides the advocates specially chosen for that purpose. After hearing 
all tiiat could be said on botli sides, the question -was put by the 
chairman, and the revisora decided by show of hands, whether the 
old law should stand, or (he new be accepted. Their judgment was 
drawn up in the shape of a decree ; and if the new law was p^sed, 
it became forthwith a binding statute, subject however to De im- 
peached in the manner to be mentioned presently. 

Thus we see, wliile all law-making ot^inated with file people, and 
the humblest citizens were at liberty to propose new enactments, the 
task of examining them at leisure, and considering all the questions 
to wliich they might give rise, waa delegated to a superior tribunal, 
clothed with a judicial character, and more capable of exercising a 
calm and deliberate judgment on such matters than the full assembly 
of Alhenian citizens. 

That the general scheme was due to the genius of Solon we are 
expressly assured, though it is raost probable that improvements 
were made in the details since Hs time. And here it may be ob- 
served, generally, with respect to tlie Attic laws, which are quoted 
by the orators and attributed by them to Solon, that we must not 
suppose all the extracts which they cite to be me actual words of 
the ancient law-giver : for not only did fiiey receive additions and 
amendments from time to time, but it is very likely, as Schiimann 
suggests,' that when (he code was remodeled, after the expulsion of 
the Thirty Tyrants, or possibly upon some other occaaon, the anti- 
quated phraseotegy of Solon's time was translated into the language 
of the day, In a few years it would become difficult to distinguish 
what part of the code belonged to Solon, and what to a later period; 
and BO iJie whole body of statutes were, both by orators and other 
persons, commonly spoken of as the taws of Solon. 

Beades the regular time of holding the courts of revision, the 
people might, doubtless, if they pleased, appoint them to be held on 
extraordinary occasions. One such occasion happened after (he ex- 

EoMon of the Thirty Tyrants, who, having abolished many of Solon's 
iws, and corrupted them by interpolations, it was thought advisable 
to restore and remodel the ancient code ; and a decree was passed 
authorizing the council to select a body of men to frame the neces- 
sary araendmentSj and send tiiem aiterwards to be considered by a 
court of revision in the usual way. We find Demosthenes, in his 
Olynthiac oration, recommending the appointment of revisors, for 
the special purpose of repealing the laws concerning the theoric 
fand.^ One of the charges against Timocrates is, that he induced 
the people to appoint revisors out of (he usual time. For thus tho 
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tting really stood; — Itwascorapetent for the people to passa decree 
dispensing with the regular course of law j and it was impossible to 
call them to account for it. But, as iu our owa country, Uie maxim 
that the king can do no wrong does not shield from responsibility 
the minister who advises him, so at Athens, the author of an uu- 
coBstituiJonal measure was not protected by the fiat of the sovereign 
people who decreed it. And Uiis brings us to anotlier important 
branch of the subject, viz., the proceeding by indictment against the 
movers of bad laws.' 

As a fiirther precaution against tash le^slation, a power was 
given, after the passing of a la^Y by the court of revision, to indict 
the author of it at any time witbia a year, and thus to procure both 
his punishnient and the repeal of the law itself. The law might be 
impugned either for matter Of form, as for the omission of some nec- 
essary step in the procedure; or upon the merits, as being incon- 
sistent with some other law that was not repealed, or opposed to 
the general spirit of the Athenian laws, or for any cause whatever, 
mischievous in its tendency, or adverse to tlie interests of the com- 
monwealtii. Any citizen was at liberty to prefer an indictment 
against the author of a new law, alleging it to be bad in any of tJiese 
respects. The case was then brought for trial before a jury, taken 
from the same Heliastio body, who reviewed the law once more, 
examining it ia all its bearings upon the rest of the Athenian code, 
and the general welfare of tiie state. If they thought it open to 
the charges made against it, or any of them, they gave their verdict 
accordingly, pronouncing the law to be bad and void, and sentencing 
the author to such penalty as the nature of the case deserved. 
After the expiration of the year, although the author could not be 
punished, the law itseif might still be impeached before a jury ; but 
in such case the people appointed advocates to defend it Of this 
the oration of Demosthenes against the law of Leptines is an ex- 
ample. The law, which prohibited all exemptions from public ser^ 
vices, was repealed as bemg unjust and derogatory to the dignity 
of Athens; but Leptines himself was safe by the lapse of time,' 

The same proceeding might be instituted to resemd illegal or im- 
proper decrees, which had been passed in the popular assembly, and 
to punish the movers of them. As there was a greater facility of 
procuring decrees than laws, so, it appears, the indictments preferred 
m these oases were much more numerous; and, ia impugning a de- 
cree, every possible ground of objection might be taken, in regard 
either to legality or expediency. Tery frequently, prosecution was 
but a method of trying the question over again, or perhaps of pun- 
ishing the author for the evil. consequences of his measure. We 

' TpoiiJ Trapavo/iuv. 

' See YoL I, Appendix V. p. 314. Sohomanc, De Comitiis, 278— 
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have seen tliat Aristoplion was seyenly-five times indicted for having 
moved improper dew'scs, and every time acquitted, Cephalus, on 
the other hand, boasted that he had never once been indicted.' To 
prevent vexatious prosecutions, the accuser, if he failed to obtain a 
fiftli part of tlie votes, vraa liable U> a fine of a thousand drachms, 
and was rendered incapable of bringing any such accusation in future. 

Divers examples, illustratiDg tliis Athenian practice, are furnished 
by the orators. 

Timocrates passed a hw, allowing pubhc debtors to be released on 
bail. Diodorus indicted him on these (among olher) grounds — that 
he had not obtained the sanction, of the council before he introduced 
his law to the people ; that he had got the court of revision to be 
appointed for the twelfth of Hecatombreon, immediately after the 
flfst assembly, instead of waiting for the regular time, and that he 
had never put up his law in the usual way for public perusal; that 
it was contrary to other existing laws r and that it was bad on the 
merila. From the speech composed by Demosthenes in support of 
the prosecution we get most of our information upon the subject of 
the NomofhetcE. And here we find him complaining of a practice 
which had growa up, in contravention of Solon's regulation; 
whereby legUlative measures were brought before the popular as- 
sembly out of the appointed time, and tlie people were persuaded to 
pa33 them in the shape of decrees. It is clear, as I have before ob- 
aerved, that tiie people could allow this to be done as often as they 
pleased: public opinion alone could effectuajly check it, by insuring 
the condemnation, in a court of justice, of the demagogue who mis- 
led the assembly.^ 

The case of Aristoorat«s, indicted for his decree in fevor of Ohari- 
demua, is a memorable example ; of which I have spoken elsewhere.^ 
But the most familiar of all is tiie prosecution of Ctesiphon by Ms- 
chines ; the grounds of which are fully espliuned in the argument 
to the Oration on the Crown, and ia the last appendix to this vol- 



' Seo ante, pp. S3, 323. 

' Through this abase {as Denioethenes says, Adv. Lept^ 485^) ^ij^ic- 



L.I, ^u^, ^68, 26S. 
' Vol. I. Appendix III. pp. 2 
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APPENDIX VIII. 
AFFAIRS OF PELOPONNESUS. 

After the battle of Mantinea, Peloponnesus, as Domoathenea 
says, was divided.^ Sparfa could no longer domineer over her 
neighbors, aa she had used to doj yet her enemies were unable to 
crush her entirely. The oligarchical states remained still attached 
to her — Corinth, Phlius, Epidaurus, Trcezen, Ells, and the Achaiaa 
cities, excepting Sicyon. But the powerful league originally formed 
under Theban protection, between the Messenians, Arcadians, and 
Argives, maintained the balance of power in tlie peninsula. The 
independence of Messene was acknowledged by Hie allies of Sparta 
at the general peace of B.C. 362. Sparta herself protested against i1^ 
refusing to accept as binding an arrangement by which she was hu- 
mihated and degraded. I'or not only was the fairest portion of her 
territory, which she had held for three centuries, taken away from 
her;^ but she saw established on her confines a race of men whom 
she regarded as slaves and rebels, dangerous from the implacablo 
hostility which they were sure to cherish agiunst then- late oppressors, 
and by the encouragement which they held out for further revolt 
among the Iiaconian Helots. But Sparta stood alone in her oppo- 
sition, and could only protest and wait for better times. ^ 

The feelings of the Spartan people upon this subject are pretty 
well described in the oration of Isocrates, entitled Archidamus; 
Vifhich was, in fact, a pamphlet published to vindicate the tltie of 
the Spartans to Messenia, but is in the form of a speech addressed 
by Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, to his countiymen, and seems to 
have been composed on tlie occasion "When Corinth, Phlius, and 

' Datnoathenea, De Coron. 231. 

' The fertility of Messenia, aa oontraated with the Laooniaa soil, is 
described by the lines of EuripideB, cited in Strabo, viii. S66. Of Laoo- 

Tra'A^jpi i^v apotov, iswoveZv &' oi fi4i!Jiv' 
Koi^j) yiip, upsai irqilipofioc, Tpax^ld te 



KCA^ixapJiov 

Kai fioval Kal noiiivmaiv ei0oraTaTt!v, 
oir' iv TuoraifF! x^ijiaro^ Svaxsiliepov, 
oif aS TsSpi-reiToif ^Maii Bep/if/v &yav. 
» PauBBuias, iv. 27 ; viii. 27. Polybiua, iv. 33. Diodon 
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BpidauruB seoeded from, the Spartan alliance, and made a separate 
peace with the enemy, b.c. 366. ' Tlie substance of his advice is as 
ibllowa I — 

He contends tliat it would be disgraceful to let their revolted 
slaves retain possession of their land — the allies who urged them to 
abandon it had given both weak and dishonorable advice — their title 
to Messenia was unquestionable, being founded not only on length 
of, time, but on a valid gif^ confirmed (as he shows from history) 
by the Pytliian oracle — the people who had been planted in Mes- 
■ sene were not real Messenians, but Helots and vagabonds — tlieir 
own cause was just, and they should defend it to the laat-^eat 
things had been effected by individual Spartans in the defense of 
other cities, as by Brasidaa at Amphipolis, and Gylippus at Syracuse; 
Ihey should riot then despair ia the cause of their own country — 
the sympathies of the Greeks would probably be wilt them; even 
the democratized states of Peloponnesus would find (hey needed 
Spartan superintendence, for they had got nothing by their defection 
from Sparta but war, and anarchy, and intesUne broils. Should 
their enemies inast on such hard terms as the emandpalion of Mes- 
senia, and should the rest of the Greeks give their consent, then he 
advises his countrymen to remove their parents, wives, and children 
to Italy, or Sicily, or Oyrene, or some other place of safety, to sally 
forth from their home, as their ancestors had done in days of yore, 
to enter the land of their, enemies as an invading army, and tliere to 
seize upon some stroi^hold, and commence a war of plunder and 
devastation, until their enemies would be only too glad to purchase 
peace by the restoration of Messenia. He ai^es tnat it would be 
imposable for peace to be maintained on the basis desired by their 
opponents — that the settlement of the Messenians on their confines 
would lead to perpetual quarrels and disturbances — that it would be 
such a degradation as Spartans, accustomed to pre-eminence in 
Greece, conld never endure — that it m^ht be well enough for Co- 
rinthians, Epidaurians, and Phliasians, t» care only for life and safety, 
but for Spartans deatJi was preferable to dislionor.'' HoweouM they 
go wiQiout shame to the Olympian and other national festivals: 
where formerly every individual Spartan was received wilh as much 
honor as the victors at the games, but now they would be looked 
upon with soom ; their revolted slaves would bring from the land 
which their fathers had bequeathed to them richer offerings than 
they did, and would insult them in revenge for their past sufferings ? 
From such disgrace he calls- upon them to rescue their country; to 
Struggle through their present difficulties, as the Athenians and 
Thebans had out of. theirs; and lastly, to remember that they had 
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never beea defeated, wheu a king of his line had commanded 

Thia Biogular pampWet, which the renewal of friendship between 
Sparta and Athens encouraged Isoorates to publish, produced hut 
little effect. It served ae a manifesto to the Grecian world of the 
feeling, whioh for many years continued to animate the Spartans; 
but the coalition against them ot tliis time woa too strong to heed 
any of Uieir threats, much less tlie desperate one contained ia the 
pamphlet. 

The emancipation of Messenia was not the only cause of discon- 
tent, at Lacedtemon. The Arcadians from attaehed alUes had been 
converted into jealous and hostile neighbors, and were tlie more 
Jikely to continue so on account of the pohtical revolution which 
they had undergone. The aristocracies, which had mwntiiined them- 
selves in their respective cities by Spartan mfluence, aud secured 



reduced to insignificance by the eatabliahment of Megalopolis, 
form this new city, designed to be tlie capital of tlie united Arca- 
dians, and their barrier against the aggression of Sparta, a popula- 
tion was drawn from forty ' different communities, chiefly those 
bordering on Laconia, Of the smaller towns which contributed, 
some were deserted, otliera were reduced to villages. The lai^er 
dties were left in pcssesmon of their local governments, which for 
ordinary purposes they carried on as t>efore, but they were required 
to send deputies to a federal congress held in the capital, whiofi 
exercised t 11' p w all the concema of the union, 

and repre te 1 th wh 1 Arcadian body in their transactions with. 



foreign state Of th f rm t 


t this congress we know litUe 


more than th t t w f 1 m 


teal character, consisting alto- 


gether of t th sa d m mbers 
From hen tt 1 ta nam d 


se t by the various constituents. 


was called The Ten-thousand.' 
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ly cities which refused to join 
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sed it, but through a revolution 


was brought over to the other 
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' Oi uip d 1 & 


•ApKilSov. XenoplioD, Hellen. 
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—11, 23. Diodorus, iv. 69, 13. 
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the immediate cause of dispute was concerning the Olympian treas- 
ure which had been taken by the army. An aristooratioal party 
sprang up, adverse both to tlie federal union and to the Theban 
ailiaiice.. The Mantineans, notwithstanding; the zeal with whidi 
they had originally promoted tlie union, took the lead in a counter- 
movement which would have dissolved it, and sought to renew 
their connection with tlie Lacedremonians, by whom their city had 
fonnerly been destroyed. It was owing to Uie measure taken by 
this party that Epamiaondaa led his anoy for the last time into 
Peloponnesus the effect of which was to check the counter-revolu- 
tion attempted in Arcadia, though the death of that great man pre- 
vented the completion of any further designs which he may have 
had for the settlement of Peloponnesian affairs.' 

In the year following, however, the diatorbanoes in Arcadia were 
renewed. Some of the families who had been settled ia Megalopo- 
lis became dissatisfied with their diango of residence ; and taking 
advantage of a clause iu the general peace, which ordered all parties 
to return to their respective countries, (a clause evidently framed 
with a different view,) they chose to migrate from the capital to 
their ancient towns. The Megalc^ohtan government insisted that 
they should come back : upon which they applied for aid to the 
Mantineans and other Peloponnesians who had assisted them in the 
late war. Theban intervention ^ain became necessary ; and Pam- 
menes was sent with three thousand foot and tliree hundred horse , 
to Arcadia, He reduced the malcontents to submission, but not 
till lie bad besieged and taken some of tliei;' towns ; after which 
they returned quietly to Megalopolis, and the dissensions were ap- 
peased.^ 

In the last movement Sparta had not interfered. Her losses in 
the war with Thebes had greatly exhausted her. To recruit the 
finances of his country, Agesilaus at the age of eighty went over to 
Egypt^ and engaged in the service first of Tachos, afterwards of 
Kectanabis, whom he, established on the throne, and received a 
recompense of two hundred and thirty talents. On his return home 
he was taken ill and died on the coast of Africa.^ The money waa 
doubtless acceptable at Sparta: yet for the present she was not 
strong enough to attempt any hoslfle measures £^Mnst her neigh- 

' XenophoQ, Hellen. viii. e. 4, es. 83 — 10 ; o. 5, bs. 1 — 3 ; PausaoiaB, 

' Biodorvis, xv. 94. It Eoavoely needs argument to ehow that 'AS7- 
vaiov; in this passage is a mistake. See Vol. I. p. 209, nota 3. ■ Thicl- 
■wall, HisL of Greece, v. 287. Grote, x. 494. 

' Diodoroa, sv. 93, Pausanias, iii. 10. Plutarch, Vit. AgesiL 40. 
Xenophon, Agesil. iL 29, Ao, ; who says tliat one of the causaa of his 
goiog to Egypt was, to punish the king of Persia for orderbg that Mea- 
Esue should be treo. 
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iiora ; nor did she receive the least encouragement to do so from 
her old allies, -who were anxious only for neutrality and repose. ¥or 
nine years trfter tiie battle of Mactinea tJie Peloponnesiaas enjoyed 
internal peace, disturbed only by evenia 'whieli happened beyond the 
peniasulaj in whicli tke Spartans abne had a direct interest. I al- 
lude to the proceedings of the Sacred War; in which, as wo have 
seen, the only peninsular states that took an actJTe part were the 
Spartans and Aohreana, the latter partly iafluenced perhaps by their 
enmity to the Looriana. 

Soon after the breaking out of the Sacred War the SpartaJis 
began to conceive that it might turn to their private advantage. 
Fear of the Thehims had in great measure restrained them from at- 
tempting to recover their lost dominion. Yet to tlie hope that they 
^oiiid be able to recover it at some future time they still most tena- 
ciondy clung,' Archidamus inherited all the courage and ambition 
of his father, and burned with the desire botli to reconquer Mes- 
eenia, and ta break up the federal union, which made Arcadia inde- 
pendent of Mg countiy. A great point was gained, if the Thebans, 
by being employed dsewhere, coi2d be kept away from Pelopon- 
nesus.^ Yet even then Sparta would scarcely witJi her own force 
alone be able to accompli^ her designs. It waa desirable to rally 
round her as many as possible of her former aUies, and attach thorn 
to her cause by the bonds of a common interest. To effect this, 
Archidamu3 conceived a scheme (which would be more or less 
attractive to iJl of them) for a geaerol restitution of rights; by 
which Athens should recover Oropus, BUb the Triphylian towns, 
Phlius Tricarauum, and she herself Measeae; and mrther that Or- 
chomenus, Thespise, and Plattea, which the Thebans had destroyed, 
should be re-established, and the Arcadians who wished it restored 
to their ancient abodes.* The announcement of liia prefect was 
made in the year b.c. 353,' when the tide of succeaa had turned so 
strongly a^ost the Thebans, that they were unable to hold their 
ground in Bceotia, and it seemed almost impossible that they could 
spare any troops for the assistance of their friends in Peloponnesui 
It soon became known, with what view the Spartans were canvass 
ing their allies; nor could the warhke preparations in Laconia 
remain a secret. That very ypar indeed they commenced wir 
against the Argives, whom they deleitel ^nd tocL the town >f 
Oraea, probably with a i ii-w to i_ut ofS their ijOmmunicati an n th 

' Xenophon, Helleli. vii. c 4, 8 9 Polybius, jv S' 

« Their fear of the ThebooB is Btrongly stated by Isoerates, Phjlipp. 

iTii^H iiranc^.SovTic fiel^oaiv airoi); av/ji^opatc JTSpi/JuAucr! rav ■npnTepoii 
yEysvi])isvuv. 

» Xeuophon, Hellen. vii. e. 1, a. 26 ; o. 2, b. I ; <:. i. s. 11. Demoathe- 
nes, Pro Megnlop. 203, 306, 208. And floe ante, pp. 2'16, 261, S71. 
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Arcadia.' The MegalopoUtoBS, alarmed at the danger which 
threatened them, and having at this time little hope of jisaistance 
from Thebes, sent an embassy to Athens, to solicit the protection of 
the Atlierdan people. They were supported by envoys from Argos 
and Measene, and opposed by a counter-embassy from Lacedsemou. 
A warm debate took place in the Athenian assembly ; for an ac- 
count of which, and especially of the view which Demostlienes took 
of the question, I may refer to tiie Oration for the Megalopolitans, 
and to tlie argument and notes in the first volume. The resnit was, 
that Athens determined to be neutral ; a policy unfortunate in ita 
results, as will hereafter appear,^ 

The Megalopolitans, being disappointed of Athenian wd, could 
only look to Thebes ; but t^airs took sucli a turn, that, when tlie 
time came, Thebes was able to assist tliem. The Laeedffimonians 
in their endeavor to negotiate an offensive alliance entirely failed, 
both at Athena and in Pelo;^onnesus. This delayed fheir operations. 
They may have been promised assistance by Onomarohus, as soon 
aa he could dispose of his enemies in the north. The battle of Pa- 
gaate overthrew such hope, and rendered it necessary for them to 
send succor into Phocis. But soon afterwards the exertions of 
Phayllus, together with the support which he received from his 
allies, enabled him to renew the war in Bceotia. The Lacedemo- 
nians readily seised this opportunity for commencing the long 
meditated attack upon their neighbors. 

Archidamus opened the campaign by invading the Megalopolitan 
territory, wliich he ravaged for some time williout opposition. The 
Megalopolitons sent for succor immediately to Ai^os, Sicyon, and 
Messene, and also to Thebes. From tlie three first-mentioned cities 
a large force was soon collected, and Thebes sent to their wd four 
thousand infantry and five hundred horse under the command of 
Cepliision. Thus reinforced, they marched out and pitched their 
camp near the sources of the river Alpheus. Archidamus, instead 
of attacking tiiem, led his troops off towards Mantinea, and took up 
a position near that city, which he may have hoped was stjll friendly 
to his cause. The allies advancing against him, he marched into 
Argolis, surprised Omefe, which appears to have been retaken 
since hia last expedidon, and routed a body of Arpves who were 
sent to its relief. But now the united force of tlxe ahiea came up 

' Diodoras, xvl S4. 

' Pauaanias, iv. 28, states that tho Atheniaua praniised to assist the 
Messeoiana, if their country should be invaded, but declared they_wou!d 
not join them in aoy invaaioo of Laeonia. If bo, they made a distinction 
between them and the M^alopolitaoe, whom we know they did not assist. 
Compare however Demosthenes, Pro Megalop. 304 ; from which it would 
rather appear, that tho engagement entered into with tho Messeniaus 
Iflok place before this oeeaaou, 
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■with liim, and offered him battJe. He had beea reinforced by 
three thousand Phocian mercenaries and a hundred and fifty of the 
liorsemen whom Lyeophron had brought from Pherm : yet his num- 
bera were but half those of the enemy, Aa obstiaate battle was 
fought, in winch tlie Spartans by tlieii- superior disoipiine made up 
for the disparity of numbers: both sides, liowever, claimed the vic- 
tory. The Ar^ves and otlier Peloponnesian allies hoTing returned 
to their homes, as was customary with citizen-troops in Greek war- 
fare, Ardiidamus took advantage of their absence to renew his 
ravages in Arcadia, and take by storm the city of Helissns, with 
the spoils of which he returned to Sparta, Not long afterwards tlie 
Thobans and their allies, falling upon Anaxander, who commanded 
a Lacedemonian divisioH near Telpbusa, defeated and niade him 
prisoner. This battle was followed by two others, in whicli the 
Spartans were vanquished with much loss. In the nest tliey gained 
a victory, which toirly retrieved dieir honor; but immediately 
afterwards they retreated to their own country. Archidamus, 
weary of a contest which promiaed him no advanta^, and ia which 
he hsd suffered no less damage than his adversaries, made over- 
tures of peace, wfiich the Megalopolitans accepted ; and the foreign 
auxiliaries on both ^des- retired from Peloponnesus, The ill- 
advised project of Archidamus had no other effect, than to exhibit 
the unabated animosity of the Spartans against Megalopolis and 
MeaaeneJ 

Not many years after these events the Peloponnesians were ap- 
prised, that a more powerfiil enemy than Sparta was threatening 
the independence of Greece. Before the battle of Pagasse they 
Imew little of tlie king of Macedon besides his name. This brought 
him prominently before them as an able general, commanding 
troops formidable by their numbers and discipline. Aa yet liow- 
ever these troops had not been fried against tlie heavy-armed in- 
fantry of the leading states ; and Philip was Btill looked upon as a 
mere northern potentate, protecdng TheHialy, as his brother Alex- 
ander had done, and extending the frontiers of his own native king- 
dom, but with no thought of pushing his conquests south of Ther- 
mopylse. Even the capture of Olynthus . did not opea the eyes of 
the Peloponnesians, allliough Athens sent her envoys round to their 
cities, and .^schines in his philippic at Megalopolis denounced the 
kbg cf Macedon as a savi^e barbarian, who was rising up to be 
the plague of the Grecian world. They heard indeed that he had 
razed to the ground twenty or thirty Chalcidian cities, and they 
saw with their own eyes th6 Arcadian Atrestidas bringing te the 
slave-market a herd of Olynthian women and children. Tet all 
this, though it may have excited pity or indignation, did not con- 
vince tliem that Philip's progress was a thing to excite alarm. The 

' Diodorua, xvi. 39. PnuBanias. viiL 21, 
Q2 
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conqueror of Olynthua tad become o 
Athenian domimons in. Thrace ; they themselvea were too far re- 
moved from tbe scene to have mucli mterest in it. So they rea- 
soned. Hor did there want orators to support these short-sighted 
views. One Hieronymus is said to have opposed .^chines and 
spoken on Philip's behalf in the Megalopolotan assembly. iEsehines 
reported of the Arcadians, that they were glad to heat tliat Athens 
■waa bestirring lietself: but whether this was true or not, they 
showed no desire to assist her. ' 

By the termination of the Sacred War Philip waa raised to a po- 
rtion both novel and imposing, in which the magnitude of Ills power 
was apparent to all. He stepped forward into the midst of G-reece 
as the elected general of the Amphictyons, tlie avenger of outraged 
religion, the arbiter of peace and war. He was at once king of 
Macedonia and Tagus of Thessaly r the mountain tribes of Olym- 
pus and Pindua, Othrys and (Eta, were ready to flock to his stand- 
ard : tlie Thabans and Loorians were his grateful and devoted allies, 
North of tlie isthmus there were none to oppose him but the 
Athenians ; and they by themselvea could offer but feeble resistance 
to Ills power. "Under these circumstances the Athenians turned 
their eyes to Peloponnesus, as the quarter from which they might 
reasonably hope to obtain support; it being now obvious that^ if 
Athens should succumb to Philip, tha Peloponnesiana would have 
no barrier agMast him. Little was to be expected from the Laoe- 
diemomans, disgusted with Athens for iier weak and seemingly 
treacherous conduct in abandoning the Phoeians. The best chance 
was with the other peninsular states, and to tbem tlie Athenians de- 
termined to apply, to form a league for mutual protection against 
Philip. 

■ If the Atlienians, however, imagined tiiat Philip intended to leave 
the game of diplomacy in their hands, they were completely mis- 
taken. Philip was no less active in negotiation than in war. WherQ 
he desigued to extend liis influence and power. Ills emissaries went 
like skirmishers before him, winning and seducing both statesmen 
and people to his side by every species of corruption and intri|;uet 
It waa soon found that he had been beforehand with the Athenians 
in Peloponnesus ; and circumstances had happened whioli greatly 
fkvored liis designs. 

In a short time after the end of the Phoolan war some territorial 
disputes arose between the Lacedaemonians and theh- neighbors. 
Pauaaoius says, that from early times it was the custom of tlie 
Laoedremonians, when they had nothing to occupy; tliem out of 
Peloponnesus, to raise a border quarrel with flie Argivea.^ It waa 

' See nnta, pp. 231. ES3. The npathj of the Gli'eeks is forcibly de-" 
Bcribed by Demoathcnea, in Fliilipp. iii, 119, 120. 
* Pausimias, ii. 20. 
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not likely that the Messenians -would fare much better with them. 
Philip having now establislied agents ift these countries, they 
persuaded tlie people to solicit hia support. Tliere were plausi- 
ble aipimenta for it. The Thebans, their former protectors, had 
been befriended by Philip ; while -Uie Aliienians had ratfaer dis- 
played a sympathy with Sparta,' Philip eagerly availed himself of 
this favorable opportunity for patting Inmseff at the head of the old 
Thebao. oanfederacy.^ He seat a body of mercenaries and a sup- 
ply of money to the Messeniana and Ar^-jes, and promised to come 
in person, if necessary, to tiieir assistance. At tlie aame lime ha 
sent a peremptory message to the Spartans, requiring them (among 
other things) to abandoa their pretensions to Measeuia, and iJireat- 
ening them with war, in. case of refusal. To this lie received a la- 
conic answer of defiance : yet his measures seemed to have had the 
desired effect of securing his allies against Spartan aggression, and 
establishing his own popularity not only at Argos and Messene, hut 
also among their confederates in Arcadia. We read that aliortly 
afterwards both the Arcadians and Aleves erected statues to PhiUp, 
conferred crowns of honor upon him, and passed resolutions to re- 
ceive him in their cities, if he came to Peloponnesus. Pausanias 
declarer that the hafred of the Arcadians to Sparta was oue of tlie 
principal causes to which Phi% and his kingdom owed their aggi'an- 
dizement^ 

These proceedings quickly excited attention at Athens. Demos- 
tlienes carried a decree for sending an embassy to PeloponneauB, 
and was himself put at its head.* He vrent to Argos and Messene, 
end in both of those cities made instructive speedie^ setting forth 
the danger of their connection with Philip. He has given na in the 
second Philippic an extract fi^om his apeeoh to the Messenians, in 
which he bade them, take waminff by the example of Olynthua, 
which Philip first befriended and then destroyed, and also by that 
of Thessaly, whicli he had reduced to Vassalage : he conjured them 
not to be deceived by the gifts or promises of Philip, not to trust a 
man of such notorious bad faith, and not to ally tliemselves witii a 
deapoti the natural enemy of republics.' This harangue was re- 



' Demoathenes, Do Pace, 61. 

' LemostheDes, Orat. ad EpJet. 153 ; from which it appoars, tiat the 
Thebans were not well pleased at his iaterferenoe with their allies. 

" Pausaniiis, viii. St. Demosthenes, Pbilipp. ii. 68, 69; De Fals. Leg, 
4E4, 435. Thirlwall, History of Greece, vi. 8. Oioero, Tus. Qa. V. 14. 

' Demosthenes, De Coron. 352 ; Itpwrav /ih' T7)w el; neJioirovntjaov 
vpsa^dav lypa^a, Sre ffpurou UrZvo; ek TIc7.oir6vin3rTov napeduem. This 
exiffessioD does not neoosBarily impol'ti that Philip was coming in peraon 
to PeloponneauB, and therefore it may be referred to the oeoaaion men- 
tioned in the text. 

° Demostheuaa, PhiUpp. ii. 10. 
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ceived, aa he tella us, with great applause ; yet its effect woa tran- 
eient. Tlae Peloponnesian allies of Philip could not be Induced to 
break with' him. by any Athenian arguments. They had sn ndyBii- 
tage in Macedonian protection, which they doubted whether Ath- 
ens was williagor able to aftbrd.' The prospect of danger held 
out to them by Demosthenea was (in their view) remote : but there 
might be an immediate danger in offendiiig Philip : as be was now 
a powerful friend, so he might be a powerful enemy. Things had 
already come about as Demosthenes feared they would. Atfirst 
people could not imagine tliat Philip's power would ever be felt in 
southern Greece ; all of a sudden ho appears before them as a giant 
whom none Can withstand : then the minor states ore either desir- 
ous of Ilia protection, or afraid to provoke his hostility. Such was 
his present influence over the Argives and Messenians, that he in- 
duced them to send embassadors in company with his own, to de- 
mand of the Athenians an explaoation of their late embeesy to 
Peloponnesus. A joint remonstrance was prepared, identilying (he 
cause of Philip with that of his, alliea. The Athenians, it was al- 
leged, liad violated th5 treaty of peace by sending agents to stir up 
the Ghreelts against Philip ; and at the same time they were encour- 
aging the Sfjartans in their a^ressive prcjecta. Python of Byzan- 
tium was Philip's principal envoy, and it may perhaps have been on 
this occasion tliat he poured out that torrent of invective against 
Athen^ whicli Demosthenes Says he triumphantly a^iswered, eo as 
to vindicate hia country from the calumnies of Philip. A reply was 
sent to the remonstrance, which left the dispute between Philip and 
the Athenians unsettled.^ 

Blis was next the theatre of intrigue. This city, formeriy the 
best governed of any in. Greece, was thrown into strife End disor- 

' Seo what DemosthencB says about the selfish policy of the Aigives, 
Mcsseniaas, and Avoiidians, Da Corou. 24fl. 

' Ai-gumeutura od Phiitpp. ii, ; Do Coron. 312. Tbe ccpreipn npoa 
wMcli this canteat of eloqueuoe took place between Pvthon and Ec inoB- 
theoes is matter of controversy. Soma rasign it to a Ister peii<d.TiIj*n 
Pytlion came to adjust disputes about the peace. Diodoius (xvi. E6) 
refers it to the debate at Tliebee. In the j^eeago cited fumlteOiDfion 
on the Ci'own, it is mentioned that .^seliines spoke on Pjtton's fide; 
which indicates tba debate to have takan place r.t Aflieua. It is men- 
tJoned also, that Philip's aHies -were present, and tlat. aftor Lcaiing 
Demosthenes, they got up and admitted Philip to be in (be wiong; 
wViioh rather points to this oceasioo, .when the Meeaeniaoa nrd Argivea 
ncoompanied tha Macedonian emhasBadors, The second Philippic, it 
seems clear enough, was spoken io support of a motion for a r^ly to 
this embassy. (Sae Philipp. ii. 72. Diooysius, ad Ammieum, s. 10, p. 
isl.) It can not howevei- have been the oiation in which DemosthCTies 
BO triumphantly answered Python; for it contains no auewer to lum 
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der by tha corrupting arts of Pliilip. A Macedonian party ^t tlie 
upper hand, not without violence and bloodshed, aud drove a large 
body of their opponents info exile. Eiia v/ea then transferred irom 
the Locediemonuin alliance to that of which Pliilip was at the head. 
The exiles afterwards, hiring the remnant of that mercenaiy band 
which had followed Phalteoua into Crete, invaded the countiy and 
were defeated, as I have already mentioned, by the Elean and Ar- 
cadian troops.' Demostlienes in the third Philippic speaks of Elia 
as being virtually in the power of Philip.' 

It was Philip's design to surround with enemies both Sparta and 
Athens, 30 that, being cot ofF fi-om suppoft, they must ultimately 
yield to hi3 demands. Sparta was already isolated ; and so would 
Athena be, if Eobraa, Megara, Oorintli, and Achiua were either sub- 
dued or gained over to liis alliance. To make Hiese acquisitions, 
Philip laid his plans in the year B.C. 343. The entei^iises agaiast 
Bubcea and Msgara wero left to his generals : tliat agamst Pelopon- 
nesus he resolved to conduct in person. It would have excited 
alarm, if he had marched by die ordiuaiy route to the Isthmus, ea- 
peeially as he had no ostensible cousoof war: he therefore purposed 
to take a westerly course through Epirus and Acarnfinia to the Co- 
rinthian gulf. The idngdom of Epirus seems at this time to hove 
been divided between his undo Arymbas and his brolher-in-iaw 
Alexander.!^ Philip led his army to the Cassopian coast, and took 
by storm three dties, Elatea, Pandosio, and Bucheta, Elenn col- 
onies, which he annexed to tlie dominions of Alexander. He then 
advanced to the Ambracian gulf, meditating an attack upon the Co- 
rinthian colonies of Ambracia and Leuoas ; and it seems that he 
was negotiating an alliance with the ^tolians, to whom he prom- 
ised to give Naupnotus, as soon aa he had taken it from the Achifi- 
ans.* Hi would then liave passed through Acamania to join the 
.^■jolians, and after taking the Achtean fortresses on tlie northern 
coast of tlis Corinthian gulf, might have transported his forces over 
to Acliaia. It is not anlifcely that the Aclueans and Corinthians got 
inforniation of these projects, and communicated them to Athens. 
The Athenians by unwonted exertions contrived to bafBe Philip at 
this point, and arrest his further progress. An embasg', at the head 
of wliioh were Demosthenes, Poiyeuctus, Hegesippus, Clitomechus, 
and Lycurgus, was sent to Acamania and Peloponnesus, where they 



iii. 118; iv, 133; De Fals. Leg. 424, 43B. 

' Sea Tliirlwflll Eistnry of Greeoe, vi. 16, note S, 

' The pnssession by the Aohjeans of Naupaotua, Dymo, and CalydoD, 
was an annoyanoe to the jEtolinns. Epaminondns had expelled them. 
Tliey regaiaed pnssessioa nftei- lib death. See Diodorus, xv. 75. Xe- 
nophon, Hellen. iv. o. 6, a. 14. 
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Bucneeded m forming a league and organizing active n 
defense. Atlicnian troops were promptly sent into Acarnania. JMe- 
gara also promised aasiatance, having been, secured i^inst Macedo- 
nian attaclc by the measures of Phocion, as already mentioned. 
Philip, either not being prepared, or not wishing to attack the Atlie- 
nians at present^ or failing in liis negotiations with the jS)toiians, 
desisted from his attempt and retired to Macedonia. ' 

ITo further movement occurred in Peloponnesus, until the cam- 
p f Chieronea. Philip then invited his Peloponnesian allies to 

J i m but none of ihem came. The Aclieeans and Corinthians 
f 1 f Aflieas.' After the battle, having completed the Bubju- 
i orthern Greece, Philip led his army into the peninsula, to 
lid te his power amot^ the states, and enforce flie aubmifision 
f h ije hiyh held out against him or wavered. He Ihea designed 
to te hem all in a common league against Persia. None were 

I d to dispute hie will but the Lacedemonians; and them he 
es I d humble, both for the satisfaction of his allies, and as a 

m as f precaution against future disturbance. At the head of an 

p mg force he entered Laconia, ravaging it on all sides, and 

p II gi g r deetrojiflg some of (he rural townships. The Spartans 

b h d orthily of their ancient' reputation. Though not strong 

h encounter the enemy's whole force in open field, they 

II f =ed to capitulate. We read of one victory which they gained 

d tached body of Macedonians at Gythium. Philip forbore 
to attack the capital. He sought to cripple the power of Sparta, not 
to crush her entirely; perhaps, as the Acaruanian envoy says ia 
Polybius, he checked the more violent counsels of hia Peloponnesian 
followers.' The end of it was, that he stripped Sparta of tfirrifory 
oa eveiy side, giving one portion of it to tlie Argives, another to the 
Tegeans, a third to Ihe Megalopolitans, and a fourSi to the Messenians. 

' Demosthenes, Philipp. iiL 118—120, 129 ; iv. 1S8 : De llalonn. 84 ; 
De Coron, SOS, 306, 308, From the last of these paaaoges, it would 
appear that Demosthenps bad encounteted PMtip'e agents at Ambrncia, 
He justly boasts of Iris own zealous aotivily in executing, as well as de- 
eignmg aud advising, these important misBiona (ibid. 301). jEsehines 
(Contr. Ctasiph. 67) ohargos Demosthenes with giving a false account 
of hia auooess on theae expeditiona. The charge is a mere calumny. 
That troops ivere sent into Acarnania, appears from the incidental men- 
tion of them in Demosthenes, Oontr. Olympiodorum, 1J73. And the 
harsh measures aftewards takeu by Philip against the Ambradota and 
Aoarnanians, are evidence of their Buoceaaful resistance before. (Dio- 
doruB. xvil S.) 

' Pauaanias, iv. 28 ; v. 4 ; viii. 27. And see the next Appeudis. 

' The Eleacs, though they declined to aid him at CSrarouea, are enid 
to have followed him in this mvasion from hatred of the laoGdJemoniaas. 
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His acta were ratified afterwards by the Greek congress, though they 
were never acknowlei^ed hy the Lacedsemonians.' 

On his return from Laconia, he visited some of the friendJj states; 
making stay among the Arcadians, whom he wished to attach firmly 
to him^^lf and draw entirely iway from the cause of the Greeks. 
How well he succeeded was fully proved by subsequent events; at 
tliis time it appeared m homige and flattery. At a. village near 
Maatines wh«re hi- pitched hia camp, a spring received the came 
cf Philip a spnng Ihe Meg'alopolitans gave his name to a portico 
in their maiket place Sim lai compliments were paid him by the 
Eleans He erected on the =acied ground at Otympia a circular 
buildinf. surrounded by a colonnade, which was named after him 
Philiprn,um.3 The gracious and winning manners of the king helped 
doubtiess to increase his popularity. ' 

He next proceeded to the Isthmus of Corinth, where he had in- 
vited a congress of all the Greeks to assemble. It was attended by 
deputies from ail the chief cities, except Sparta. The dream of 
Isocrates was now about to be realized, though not exactly in the 
manner which that philosopher would have desired. Philip proposed 
to make war against the Persians, and take vengeance upon them 
for their profanation of the Greek temples ia days of old. The 
deputjea passed an unanimous vote in accordance with his desire. 
War was declared. Each state was ordered to furnish a contingent 
of ships or land force : and Philip was elected general of the national 

' Paueamas, ii. 20; iii 24; vii. 11. Polybius, ix. £8, SB. Strnbo, 
viii, 865. 

" Pauscnias, v. 17, SO ; viii. T, 30. 

^ As to this, see ante, p. 867, Qota 1. 

* Diodoms. xvL 88. Justio, ix. 5. " CompBsitiB in Gr;ecia rehua, 
Pbiiippua omniuin oivitatum legates nd fonnnadum rei'um prrBscntium 
Btatum evooari Coriathura jubet. Ibi paois legem uaiversK Grieciio pro 
meritia singnlamm civitatum etatuit, conciliumquo omnium, vcluti unum 
Geuatum, ex oninibuB legit. Soli Lacediemonii et le^em et r^em coor 
temp^runt, eervitutem , non pacem rati, qu£B non ipsis civitatibna g 
veniret, eed a viotore ferretur, Auxilia delude singularum civitBt 
deaeribuntur, sive adjuvandua eft manu rex oppugnaDte aliquo torct, seu 
duee illo bellum iuferendum. Neqne enim duT:ium erat imperium Per- 
sarum hia opparatibus peli" 
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DtODOBCB thus comraencea his narrative of tiio year 338 B.C. :* 

"Philip, having won over the greater cumber of the Greek? to 
Ilia alliance, was anxious to strike terror into the Athenians and hoid 
without o rival tlie leadership of Qreeoe. He therefore suddenly 
took possession of Elatea, and there gathering his forces reaolved to 
attack the Athenians. As they were unprepared, by reason of the 
treaty of peace, he expected that he sliould easily conquer them : 
nnd such was the event" 

JuslJn, after relatin" Philip's expedition into Scytliia, his victory 
over Atheas the Scythian prince, and the bloody battle fought on 
hla retiim with the Trlballi, in which he was severely wounded, (the 
date of which event seems to be in. the spring or early summer of 
339 B.o.) continues thus;^ 

" Ubi vero ex vuluere primum couYaluit, din disaimulatum bellum 
Atheniensibus infert." 

The treaty of peace referred to in the passage of Diodorus is that 
which he relates to have been concluded in the year b.o. 340, when 
Philip raised the siege of Byzantium.^ This, as I have before meu- 
ijoneil,'' has given rise to controTersy among modern historians. 
The testimony of Dlodorus, confirmed apparently by cerbun records 
cited in the oration on the Crown, has induced some wiiters to ac- 
cept the peace as an historical fact. Othere, who deem it irrecon- 
cilable with the language of Demosthenes, which represents the war 
of 340 B.C. as continuing long after tlie date of tlie supposed peace,* 
and who also consider the recoi-ds in tlie oration on the Grown to be 
spurious, and tlie authority of Diodorus not sufficient of itself to 
prove a doubtful point — and swayed also by some other arguments — 

' Diodorus, svi. 84. "Wesseliog justly observes in liis note, that the 
Beizure of Elatea took place in tho year S39 iwo. Diodorua has cou- 
fu9sd the dates, as well as the o&er choumBtaacas of tliia war. 

' Justin, ix. 3. 

' Diodorus, xvi. 'll: Aconep $i/li!rjrOf Korajr/loj'Eif rjt evvipojiy Tuv 

■ 4?.XiiKf 'EXitpinc "111!- ivavTiovpivovc awiOero T^v eipiJiuTi'. 

* Ante, p. 11, note I. 

' Demosthenes, Do Coron. 275, 37fl : Oin f/v raS irpd; ijiiL^ T;a?.i/iov 
ffFpOf oiu' uiroMo)^ ^iVMiri,!, el fi^ Bitfliiiov; nal eerrn^otir Ix^poic 
woiiintie rTj voXei- Ae. Oompara p. S62. where be speaks of the suc- 
cesaful rasalta which attended his regulation of the triernrchy during 
the whole of the war {wdvra rbv woS-t/jor). Also, p, 304, 
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reject the peace altogether.' Grote takes a middle view of the 
question, sapposing that Pliilip concluded peace with the Bjzantiaes, 
Periiitiiians. and some other of the Greelis who had assisted them, 
but not witii the Athenians and their more intimate allies.^ Tliia 
may seem to reconcile Diodorus with Demosthenes; yet it is hardly 
probable in itself, that the allies would consent to make such a dis- 
tinction. Perhaps the simpbst account of the matter is, that a mere 
armistice was concluded between the parties, leaving a more forma! 
treaty of peace to he ^terwarda derided on ; and that a naval ti 
chiefiy of a privateering character, was irregularly carried or •— '— 
Athens aud Macedonia in spite of the anniatice,^ 

The words of Justin (diu diseimiiiatmn heSwn AiheniensBua mfert) 
throw no light on iJiis question of tlie peace. They have reference 
to the long forbearance of Philip to attack the Athenians in flieir 
own country, ■which at length he determined to do. 

It is further to be remarked, that neither Diodorus nor Justin 
makes the slightest mention of those extraordinary proceedings at 
Delphi in the year B,0. 339, which kindled a new Sacred War, and 
were, according to both of tlie Athenian orators, Demosthenes and 
jEscJiinea, the immediate cause of Philip's march into Ptoois and all 
the calamities that followed. 

Demosthenes informs us (I give the sum of what he says) ;* — 

That Philip was suffering greatly by tiie malitime blockade which 
the Athenians kept up around his coast, and by the depredations of 
their privateers: it tlierefore became desirable to carry the war into 
Attica; which could not well be done, unless the Thessalians were 
on his side, and the Thebans gave him a passage tiirough their 
country. Neither of these people would have liked to assist him in 
II private quarrel ; but if a new Sacred War could be stirred up, he 
might be diosen to conduct it as before, and so gather round his 
standard many of tlie Amphiotyonic tribes. To accomplish this he 
engaged the services of .^^hiaes; who, as the first step in the busi- 
ness, got himself appointed Amphictyonic deputy, no one at Athens 
in the least suspecting what his design was ; then proceeding to the 
Spring meeting at Delphi, and taking his place in the assembly, pre- 

' See Thirlwall, History of Grceoe, vL 69. The objectlous are there 
very olearly stated. la it possible liat Diiidorns ooofounda this irith 
the peace of 343 d. o. i It is remar^ble that he gives no acoouut of 
the latter. 

' Qrota, History of Graeoe. xi. 638. 

' Chiefly perhaps to the advaotoge of the Athenians, as Demosthenes 
asserts ; yet that Philip resorted to privateering, in order to recruit his 
fiQanoes, is related by Justin, ix. 1 ; " Igitar Pbmppns, longi obsidioaia 
mord exhauetus, p«cuni«e commercium de piraljdl mutunntur. Captis 
itaque centum septuaginta navibus meroibusque distroetis, aohehuitem 
inopiam paululum recreavit." 

* Demoatheaes, De Coron. S15—218. 
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ferred a charge of impiety against tte Looriana of Amphissa, for 
cultivating a portion of the Oirrhsean ground. He made such an 
mflummatory speech, appealing to the religious feelings of the depu- 
ties, that they were persuaded to go in person and take a view of tlie 
sacred ground. The Loorians speedily came and drove Ihem off, not 
abstaining from acts of ■violence. The council, resenting such an 
insult offered to its members, declared war against tlie Locrians, 
choosing Ctottyphus for their general ; but as it was found impOEsible 
by the voluntary exertions of thO' Amphiotyonic states to get im. 
army strong enough to enforce their authority, it was contrived by 
Philip's agents and partisans at the ensuing Pyliean congress, ihat 
he should be elected general. Philip tlien, collecting an army, and 
marching to Thermopylfe with the professed intention of chastising 
tiie Amphissians, suddenly took possession of Elatea. 

If the statement of Demosthenes rested on his sole credit, one 
nught be inclined to suspect that he had greatly magnified the im- 
portance of these transactions, or misrepresented the real tmtli, 
when, however, we find bis statement confirmed in all its main fea^ 
tures by .fisohines, we can do no otlierwise than accept it as his- 
torical evidence; and it proves to ns, how little such writers as 
Diodorus and JustJn are to be depended on for a correct outline of 
tiie events which they profess ta relate. ' 

^^chines describes the scene at Delphi and tie subsequent pro- 
ceedings, in which he himself took an active part, with much greater 
prolixity of detail than Demosthenes. He gives a somewhat dif- 
ferent color to the affair ; yet, so far from denying tiat liis own 
chai^ against the Locrians brought on a new Sacted War, he boasts 
of it ; and contends that Athens might and ought to have put her- 
self at the head of the movement^ and that it was owing to the 
treacherous counsel of Demosthenes, tiiat Philip was chosen to be 
Amphiotyonic general. Tlie bold manner in which ..Eschines 
launches into the liistory of this affiiir, denouncing his rival as the 
prime author of the whole mischief, gives the idea, as it was in- 
tended to do, that he himself brought the matter forward as an 
accuser only, and not because he felt the necessity of defending his 
own conduct. There is, however, no donbt, that liia object was 
more to exculpate himself than to attack Demosthenes ; and this, 
with al! his craft, he can not help betraying. We have to beer in 
mind, that ^Eschinea was not for the first time in the oration on the 
Crown charged by his opponent with having kindled the last Sacred 
War. That charge had been urged against him frequently before, 
both in public and in private; and jEscbines knew perfectly well 

' Plutarch, writiag biography, not history, does not profess always 
to follow the course of events. He makes a passing allusion only to 
the Ampidssiaa war. (Vit. Demoath. 18.) 
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■what Demostheneg-wouldhave to say upon file subject in his reply.' 
For this very reason he prefers a counter-acouaatioD, by ■which ho 
hoped to beget a prejudice in his own favor ; hut which, as ■we shall 
see presently, is based upon httle but the assertion of the accuser. 

The account which .^schines gives of the whole proceeding is to 
the followiag effect;^ — 

That the Locrians of Amphissa were cultivating and turning to 
profane purposes the holy ground of Cirrha, notwitJisfanding the 
BoteniE oath sworn in the first Sacred War, which forbade it ever 
again to be appropriated to ■the use of man ; that they had repaired 
the harbor of that ancient town, and built houses round it, and were 
taking .tolls or duties of tlie visitors who landed there; that they 
had bribed some of liie Amphictyonic deputies, among others 
Demosthenes, to say notiiing about it ; that Demostiienes had been 
paid a thousand drachms in the first instance, when he was sent 
as deputy from Atliens, and they had engaged for the future to pay 
him twenty minas a year, if he would constantly support them at 
Athene 

That in the year 339 b. c. Midias, Thrasycles, and himself were 
elected to serve the office of Pylagorjc, and sent to Delplii, together 
■with Diognetus the Hieromnemon. That soon after their arrival 
Diognetus and Midias were seized with a fever ; the Amphictyons 
had already assembled, when a message was brought to JEschines, 
informing him that the Amphisaians to please their friends the 
Thebans, were about to move a resolution against the people of 
Athens ; which was, to fine ihem fifty talents for having hung up 
in a new chapel, before it was finished, some golden shields witli the 
following inscription ;^ " By the Athenians, out of spoil taken from 

' Tliat jEscHnes was all along anticipating an attack upon himself, 
that he well understood tl:e oouvbb oE avgmnent whiidi Demoetlienes 
would pursue, and that ho greatly feared the prejudice of the people in 
his opponent's fevor, will appear from a careful perusal of the oration 
gainst Ct^aiplion : see pp. 61, 62, where ooeoi^B the artful tUuatratbtt 
which Deoiostheues exposes, De Corou. SOS: p. 71, where ha onticipatea 
the charge of Laving caused Philip's invasion : pp. 1i, It, ■where, from 
the words li jrijf Toff ifielg & aiS^psoi iaapTepdrs ilKpoa/icvoc. oue would 
iinagine he perceived signs of disapprobation among the jury : p. 81, 



Bi, 85,) he betrays his dread of what Demosthenes will Buy vX 
political life r oCrro di rali alriaic hi^pa^ac Ta; KOri aavTov n/tupla^, 
dare t3u xiviSviinv elvai /cij mi! t0 ilJiKiJooiri il^M toic ^irtJioScn, iToXSi' 
/ilv Till 'A?i,iSa!i6pi)v xnl riv ^tKm^op-lu roTf din/5o7.oif i^spSn, 

' jEiohiaes, Contr. Ctesiph. 69 — 72. 

' Aoeording to the words of jEsobinea (p. 70), the charges were two; 
one relating to the time or mode of presentiog the shields, the other to 
the iascriptioD. It would seem, that a now fane or chapel was in the 
course of erection at Delphi, acd the Atheniana hud esSibited their of- 
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Ihe Persians and Thebans when they fought against the Greeks." 
l^t Diogiietus sentfor him, and begged tliat he would go to tlie 
council, and defend his eountiy before the Amphictyons. He did so ; 
but scarcely had he begun to speak, when one of the Amphissiacs 
rudely interrupted him, crying out, " Men of Greece, if you were 
wise, you would not allow tJie name of the Athenians to be men- 
tioned on these days, but would drive them from the temple as a 
people under a curse." At the same time he brought up tlie Phocran 
alliance and other matters of accuBation against Athens ; all which 
so enraged :^3chines, tiiat in the heat of the moment lie retorted 
the charge of impiety against the Locrians, and reproached them 
with the use which they had made of tlie consecrated plain. The 
pliun itself and the port of Cirrha were visible from the spot where 
they were assembled, ^chines pointed tliem out to the deputies. 
" Amphictyons !" he cried : " you behold yonder plain cultivated by 
the Amphissians, with the pottery works and iarm-houses which 
they have built upon it. Ton see with your own eyes the fortifi- 
cations of the devoted harbor. You know yourselves, and need no 
witnesses to tell you, tliat these men have talten tolls and are mak- 
ing profits from tiie sacred harbor." He then bade them read the 
oracle, the oatli of their ancestors, and the solemn imprecation, (all 
which were before their eyes, inscribed on a tablet ;) and having 
first declared his determination, on behalf of (lie people of Athens, 
himself, his cliildren, and his family, to stand by the god and the 
sacred land, as that ancient oatli required, be solemnly adjured tlie 
Amphictyons to do the same, and to free themselves from the curse 
that must otherwise hang over tliem as the abettors or tolerators of 
sacrilege. 

The speech of .^schines— so ho goes on to state— caused a great 
tumult and uproar in the council. All question of the shields was 
forgotten, and nothing thought of but the punishment of the Locri- 
ans. As the day was far advanced, a [iroclamation was made by tlie 
herald, commanding that all the Delphians of military age, both free- 
men and slaves, should assemble the next morning with spades and 
pickaxes at the place of sacrifloe, and tliat the Hieromnemons and 
other deputies should be at the same place to assist in the cause of 
Apollo and the sacred land : and further announcing that, whatever 

ferings before it was completely finished, or before some ceremony of 
couaeoration had bean peformcd. The inscription was neoesaarily oBoqs- 
ive to the Thebaos ; and, although the Athenians had probably pre- 
sented those Bbielda in lieu of others Biniilarly inscribed, which the 
Plioeian generals iiad destroyed, it gaVe a handle for censure, that they 
should at this Ijmo have taken a step which would huTt the foalings of 
their neighbors. See Thirlirali, History of Greece, vi B4. Grote, xi, 
650 ; who givea a somewhat different explanation. 
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people failed to attend, 'would bo excluded from tlie femple, and re- 
garded a3 execrable and accursed. 

At the time appointed, ho says, the full multitude came together 
and went down to Oirrha, where they quickly demolisiied the har- 
bor and set fire to the houses which had been erected ; but a iarge 
body of Amphissians coming with arms to attack them, they took 
to their heels, and with difficulty escaped to Delphi. The next day 
Cottyphus, a Pharsalian citizen, who officiated as president of the 
congress, called a general assembly of Amphictyons, composed not 
only of the representaUye synod, but of all who, came to take a 
part in the saenficB or consult the oracle. Here, after much abuse 
of the Locrians and praise of Athens, a resolution was passed, (hat" 
tlie deputies should assemble at Thermopylm on a certain day before 
the next ordinary meeting, to pass sentence on the Locrians for 
their acts of sacrilege and insult to the Amphictyons," 

When this reaolulJon was first communicated to the Athenians, 
.^soliines declares, they fully acqtiiesced in its propriety, and 
expressed their readiness to comply with. it. Demosthenes raised 
some opposition, in pursuance of his engagement with the Locrians; 
but he (JEschines) completely set him down. ' TTpon which Demos- 
lienes had recourse to a maneuvre : he got a degree first secretly 
passed by the council, and then carried in the assembly after (he 
regular business was all over, and when hardly any citizens were 
present ; which decree was to the effect ; — " That the deputies of 
Athens should go regularly to Thermopjte and to Delphi at the 
times appointed by tlieir ancestors ; and tbat they should take no 
part whatever in the extraordinary meeting about to be held at 
feiermopylEe." The consequence was, tliat Athens took no part in 
the ensuing measures of the Amphictyons. The special meeting was 
attended by representatives from all the other states except Thebes. 
War was declEu^ed against the Amphissian locrians, and Cotfyphus 
was elected general. The Amphiotyonic army marched into Locrls, 
but behaved with iJie utmost moderation, imposing a fine only on 
the people, to be paid on a given day, banisliing the principal 
advisers of the sacrilege, and restoring the opponents who had been 
driven into exile. As tlie fine, however, was not paid, and the Am- 
phissians reversed the acts of Cottyphus after his troops had been 
withdrawn, the second expedition against them took place after a 
long interval, when PhiEp nad returned from Scythia. " And so," 
says jEschines, " when the gods had given the lead in this pious 

'.This quite agrees with what Demosthenes saya (De Coron. 215): 
Kal tot' e&Bic kiiav dtaiiaprvpafiEVm! eal fiouiiro; ip Ty inx^tjatf "?ro- 
/It/iov cl; litv 'A.TTiK^v ilcuycif, AiojEwj, iro^/ioii 'Apt^ixmoviKSB'" ol 
1^ f« -rapaKTiS/uEu; avyKaKi/uvoi okk eiuv fie T^iyuv, ol d' iOav/ia^ov ical 
Ksviv ahiav Jiil rijv liiav f.xSpav imiyuv /n i'lre^d/^ofov airu. 
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enterprise to Athens, she ■was deprived of it by the corrupt act of 
Demoathenes." 

Here jEschinea breaks off, just at the time -when we should have 
been glad to hear the rest of his narrative. Instead of giving any 
explanatioa about Philip's appointment and the circumstances 
attending it, he quits these matters of fact, and runs info a rhapsody 
of deolamatton, by which, as he had played upon the weak under- 
Btandinga of the Amphictyonio oounoif, he might hope to excite the 
feelings of the Athenian people : but he had not the same success, ' 

The accounts of Demosthenes and .^chines, agreeing in their 
main outlines, and especially in the importaat result of Philip's elec- 
tion to conduct tlie new Sacred War, differ in the following particu- 
lars : 1. As to the , Locrians having preferred a charge of impiety 
gainst the Athenians : 2. As to the motives which each of the two 
orators imputes to his rival ; 3. As to some of the details of the 
first Amphictyonic campaign. 

That the Locrian people should have brought a formal accusation 
agidnst the Athenians, such as that mentioned by .lEschines, is 
improbable, not merely for the reason assigned by Demos&enes, 
that no record is produced of a citation to answer the chai^ ; but 
idso because the alleged olfense is not one whicli the Locrian people 
were likely to have cared about; and further, if (as -^chines says) 
they were Conscious of being themselves trespasaera upon the sacred 
land, this would naturally have deterred them from raising such 

3uestions against others. If it be said, that they were instigated by 
le Thebans, we may answer first, that tiiere is no evidence of this ; 
secondly, it is disproved by the conduct of the Thebans themselves 
who showed pretty clearly by tlieir keeping aloof from the fecial 
meeting at Thermopyl®, that they had had quite enough of Sacred 
■Wars and Amphictyonio quarrels. It is very possible, however, 
that some individual Amphissiao, either at Phifip's instigation or 
from other motives, got up in the council to. complain of what the 
Athenians had done; and tliis led to an angry debate, in which 
.Machines retorted the charge of impiety upon the countrymen of 
his opponent. 

And what time the Arnphiasians began to take possesion of the 

Sort and plain of Girrha, .^schines does not inform us : and modem 
istorians do not agree upon the subject. Grote says,'^ it appears 
both from Demosthenes and jEsehines, that it was an ancient and 
established occupation. The passages which he cites however do 
not bear him out;' on the contrary, the whole narrative of ^Slschiues 

' The whole of the passage begiiu 
imd endii^ at page 13, in t^s toiito 
and bombast. 

' History of Greece, xi. 643, 

' "■ " les, De Coron, aVj. jEacbines, Contr. Cteeipk 60 : 
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tends to prove, that it was a, recent intrusion of whiGli (he Amphissiana 
■were accused. Had it been otherwise, it would not have been easy 
to excite a tumult against them at Delphi : nor would there nave been 
any color for the charge which jBschines brings against Demostiienes, 
of having received bribes from the Amphisaian people. Though we 
m^ have no hesitation, in rejecting the truth of that charge, it ia 
difficult to suppose that it could have been advanced, unless the 
Amphissiana had some assignable motive for offering a bribe. If 
what they were doing at Cirrha had been acquiesced in for so long a 
period, they could have had little to fear, and had no occasion to 
. purchase the silence of the Amphictyonic depulies. If this usurpa- 
tion had been recent, one can understand their motives in so doing. 
But further, it is distinctly asserted by .Jlschines, that the Amphictyons, 
when they invaded Locris, banished the principalauthors of the sacri- 
lege, and restored those who had been driven into exile for their 
piety, that is, for their opposition to the sacrilege : a statement which 
implies, as I conceive, that the alleged sacrilege had been recently 
committed and was the subject of contest junong the Locrians them- 
selves.* 

That after the first Sacred War it became necessary to renovate 
in some degree the port and town of Cirrha, for the accommodation 
of visitors coming by sea to Delphi, we may witii Grote very fairly 
assume ; but 1 see no reason for supposing that tiie Amphiasian 
Locrians took thb duty upon them. It is more likely tiiat the 
Delphians provided the convenience of a harbor for their guests, 
regarding it both as a duty and a privilege of their own. When the 
second Sacred War broke out, Cirrha fell into the hands of the 
Phocians ; and we have no historical account of what they did with it. 
When however the Amphiasian Locrians submitted to Onomarchns, 
it ia very posable that he permitted them to occupy that ancient 
seaport under an arrangement beneficial to both parties. The 
Locrians may then have enlarged and improved the harbor, built 
new houses in the town, and plowed up and farmed a considerable 
portion of the surrounding plain. We hear of no more war between 
them and the Phocians alter the peace made with Onomarchus ; nor 
could he Jiave talien a better way to disarm their hostility than by 
making to them such a concession. At the end of that war the 
Locrians must have felt that their title to this newly acquired district 

TaTOL, k'Ktipyc^ovTo ri ■"idiov, sdi Tdw Tii/iiva rbv ^fuytoroiJ kqI I'^rdpaTov 
m?tiv ireixieav KOl avv^iXi""", «"? teAv roOf RornirAloiTQC e^iXsyov, KOl 
tOv li^utvoB/icvov clc Aefi^oi); irvT.ayopav ivtmiQ xp'll"^''^ SiifSeipav. The 
Gonneotion of tlie laet clause with the preceding clauses proves Ijmt 
^^sohioes ia speaking of recent acts. 

' .Machines, Oontr. Otasiph. 12 : Kal toCc /liv t/aysl; xdi tuv nsnpay- 
fierav altioiic /lerEur^ffmro, roic 6i £i eiai^eiav fvyonTa^ naT^yayov. 
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waa questionable and precarious. Although the Delpliians iu tiie 
first rejoicing after victory might not wisli to disturb them in their 
poaseasion, yet in tho course of a sliort time they may hare begun to 
thick more seriously of it, especially if the improvements of tte 
town and neighborhood of Cirrha were of such magnitude as to 
excite attention. As soon as the title of the Locrians became the 
subject of discussion, they ivould naturally be alarmedj and might 
endeavor by intrigue or o&erwise to make interest for themselves 
vtith the Amphictyonic depulies. This may have afforded a color 
for the charge of .^schjnes against Demosthenes. 

That there was any thing more however then a colorable pre- 
tense for such charge jigainst Demosthenes, I altogether disbelieve. 
The only ground alleged hy jUschinea is, that he dissuaded liis coun- 
trymen from taking any part in the hostile movement against the 
Locrians. But in Siis he only exhibited tlie Eeal and foresight of 
a good statesman. His prediction wsa but too true, that Machines 
was bringing an Amphictyonic war into Attjca. The Athenians, 
though at first they disregarded the warning; considering it to have 
been dictated by private enmity, shortiy aflerwarda came over to his 
viewa, and passed a resolution virtually condemning the acts of the 
Amphictyocs. .^acliines, to persuade his hearers that this resolutaon 
waa not the genuine opioion of the Athenians, resorts to the stale 
deviceof asserting that it wasirregularly and clandestinely obtained. 
But it is far more likely, that the people of Athena upon further in- 
quiry and reflection becamo convinced, that the violent measures of 
tiie Amphictyons were uncalled for and unseasonable, that the affwr 
of Cirrha did not concern them, and the most prudent plan was 
to keep themselves quiet, aa Demosthenes advised.' 

Of .^Isehines t3ie least we can say is, that he acted with great in- 
discretion, and showed himself not a very fit person to manage any 
important business of state. Whether he was stimulated by the 
base motives which have been imputed to him, is a problem which 
no mortal can solve. DifBcultJes present tiiemselves, whatever 
view we may be inclined to talte. It can hardly be supposed that 
the course which tilings took waa planned by .^schines ; for no one 
could have ibreseen fliat such results would flow from such causes, 
or that by the contingency which happened Philip would get the 
advantages which he did. Upon the Athenians dedining to act 
against the Locrians, Philip had no m«m lieUi agwnst them as Am- 

Eaictyonic leader, while he involved himself in a war with the 
ocrians, his former allies, at the risk also of displeasing the Thebans. 
The only compensation for this was, that he took the Athenians by 
surprise. It may however bo tliought, that the event which actually 

' Mitford, who- is always adverse to Demosthenes, thinks that his 
silenoe on tho Bubjcot of this charge proves hia guilt. (History of 
Greece, iv. chap. xlx. s. 6.) 
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happened was not the most favoraHe one for Philip, who rather 
hoped that he should embroil the Athenians with the LocrianSj and 
step in himself as the protector of the latter, dvawii^ to his side the 
Thebans and olher aUies. Yet one would imagine it would better 
have suited Philip's purpose to get up a religious cry against the 
Athenians, so as to bring them into odium and disgrace witli the 
Amphietyona, and excite perhaps a Sacred War against them, of 
which he might have the conduct. It is thus posable that the 
Locrian who declwmed so fiercely against Athens at Delphi was 
acting under his instigation, and mat the reply of jEschines, made 
on the spur of the moment, accidentally turned tlie wrath of flie 
assembly into another ohannel. It is by no means impossible, 
however, that the Locrian and .Slsehinea were both Macedonian 
hirelings; yet that they had no definite object fm-ther than to 
create discord and confusion among the Amphictyons, which Philip 
might turn to his advantage according to circumstances. It is in 
this vague way that Demosthenes shapes his accusation.' 

From & comparison of tlie two orators it appears, that the extra- 
ordinary meeting of Amphictyons was held at Thermopyto at the 
time appointed, and attended by deputies from most of the states 
except Athens and Thebes. Oottyphus, being elected general, 
summoned the Amphiotyonic tribes to take arms ; their contingents 
however came in slowly, and not hi sufficient numbers for the 
required purpose. Putting himself at the liead of such force as he 
could muster, Oottyphus made a show of wening the campdgn; 
but, riot being strong enough to reduce the tocrians to submission, 
he contented Inmself with imposing terms upon tliem, in particular 
a pecuniaiy fine to be paid on an early day. These terms were 
not complied with; it was never desired by Philip's friends that 
they should be ; accordingly at the ensuing autumnal" congress of 
Amphictyons it was proposed, as had been concerted by the Mace- 

' Demmtlienea does not pretend to say, that Philip marked- out any 
particular ooui'se for J&iihiaes or his other agents to pursue. Any war 
or confusion among the Ampbietyona would be a gain to him ; ibr he 
WHS Bure then to be wanted ; 'EjriX"P^^ Bsdaacif ijf eJ, jraXe/iov iroi^ai 
ToTg 'A/tfiiiTvoai xal jrepl Tj/v Tlvialav rapa^iv eif yd^ toAt' eiSi; oiroic 
i/neXuii^avev aiiToS Ss^aeoBai. De Coron. 316. 

' Grote has taken the eori'eot view of the obronol<^y of these events. 
(See the learned notes to bis History of Greece, xi. pp. 657, 864.) The 
extraordinary congress of Amphietyona was held at some tJms between 
the spring and autumn, but at what partiouhtr time does not appear. 
Philip was appointed general at the autumnal meet^g, d^ Tijv lirioHaav 
iniTLaiav, (Deraosth. De Coron. 277.) The iaptvni wvTiJiia^ ia the second 
AmphieWonia decree (ibid.^ S78) is clearly a mistake, except upon the 
improbable supposition that there were two decrees for the election of 
Philip, one in the spring of 839 u.c,, and one m the autumn. The rec- 
oi'da cited in the ovation of Demosthenes are certainly not to be rohed 
Vol. II.— B 
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donian party, that Philip ehould be invited to subdue and punish 
the refi-'actory people, who had dared to defy the general council of 
Greece. It doea not appear by what deputies this motion waa sup- 
ported, or whether or by whom it was opposed: aa however the 
tribes north of Thermopylffl forraed a majority in the council, it waa 
cert^n to be cai'ried m the afBrmative. PhiUp waa invited ; and 
eagerly embracing the opportunity, for which doubtless he waa well 
prepared, he set out with his army for the south, proclaiming that 
he had taken arma in tlie cause of religion aa the Greets had 
requested him. He was speedily joined by the Thesaalians and cir- 
cumjacent tribe3,-and passing Thermopylae with a force which neither 
the Loorians nor any single Grecian state could have resisted, he 
entered the norlh-east«m part of tlie Phooian territory. Had hia 
sole purpose now been to prosecute lie war which he had profess- 
edly come to conduct against the Amphissian Locrians, he would 
have pursued his march through Phocia towards their Irontier. In- 
stead of doing BO, he halted suddenly at Elatea, and began to repair 
its ruined forafieationa. By this step (as Elatea v^as on the confine 
of Bceotia, and commanded the entrance to tliat country) it became 
manifest, tliat his designs were against the Atlienians, or the The- 
bans, or both. 

How the Athenians viewed it, is pliun enough from the cele- 
brated description of Demostlienes. Whether Philip was openly at 
war with them or not, mattered but little. Had there been ten 
thousand treaties of peace between them registered on stone, the 
result would have been tlie same. Phihp's approach was not the 
leaa dangerous, because he had made no proclamation of hostility. 
He had recent failures to avenge, losses at sea. and insults to hia 
coast. Yet these were nothing compared .with the intense desire 
which he felt to strike a moctaJ blow at the power of Athens. It 
was indeed a necessity, unless he meant to forego his ambitious 
schemes. The moment the Athenians received intelligence that he 
had occupied Elatea, the whole truth flashed upon Uiem at once. 
Here at length was that terrible king of Macedon, whom Demos- 
thenes had been so many years alarming them about. He was 
now ready to iall upon Attica, aa he had fallen upon Olynthus ; and 
where were they to look for defense 7 The whole city was para- 
lyzed, until Demosthenes came forward to rouse the people from 
tneir stupor, and point out to them what means of defense and what 
hope remaned. The Athenians were passive in his hands. 

I shall not seek to describe in language of my own those scenes 
of excitement and terror, which are so vividly brought before our 
eyes by Demosthenes himseE The circumstances under which he 
rose to address liis countrymen, his own counsel, and all the pto- 
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ceedings of the popular assemblv, are fully set forth in his most in- 
teresting narrative, to which I refer the reader, ' Sufliee it here to 
say, that under his advice, which, was unanimously agreed to, a de- 
cree was drawn up,^ offering alliance on the moat honorable 
terms to the Thebans: an embassy was dispatched instantly to 
Thebes, with Demosthenes at its head; and the Athenians with a 
full muster of their militaiy strength marched ta Eleuais, iu order to 
encourage their friends in Thebes, and to second the eflbrts of the 



The advance of Philip into their neighborhood was a thing by no 
means welcome to the Thebans. They had signified their disap- 
proval of the late Amphictyonic movement by absenting themselves 
from the special congress. The appointment of Philip to conduct 
the war must have increased their uneasiness ; and still more, hia 
fortification of Elatea,' For some time past the Thebans had re- 
garded Philip with no friendly eye. They were oppressed by the 
■weight of their obligation to him, and felt a jealousy and a dread of 
hia growing power, which they dared not exhibit or express. His 
garrison at Nicsea, which he had nominally given to the Thessalians, 
both gave them offense and kept them in awe.* He had taken 
possession of Echinus, a town on the Malian gulf which formerly 
belonged to them.' He had transferred to himself the Peloponne- 
EOan confedenwy, of which they had once been at the head." The 
relation in which they stood to him was altogether painful and hu- 
miliating.'' Yet whatever their grievances might be, there seemed 
no help for them : they were isolated from all alliances except those 
which were devoted to Philip. Athens was the only independent 

' See ante, pp. 68 — 74. Orig. pp. 284 — 291. Diodonia, xvi. 84, haa 
this description before liis oycs. 

' The decree cited in the oration (Do Coroa. 288 — 291) ia clearly er- 
roneous as to tiie arehon and the moDth ; perhaps also in the number 
of enlbasBadors ; for there are only five, and DemosllieueB had proposed 
ten. See Qrote, History of Greece, xi, 673, note 2. Ab to the merits 
of the decree itself there is a differenee of opinbn among orities. Sebae- 
fer and othera thiak it verbose and inflated. (See ante, p. 73, note S.) 
Lord Brougham and lie Edinburgh Beviewer (cited by me, ante, p. 78, 
note 1,) think it a fine piece of compoBitJon. Grote considers it improb- 
able that intermarriage should be offered by the Athenians to the Tbe- 
haoa in Hiat stato of the negotiation. But it was a gi'eat point with 
Demosthenes to make the most liberal and friendly proposals. 

' How this would be regarded at Thehoa, appears from, Demosthenes, 
Plulipp. ii. 69. 

' Demosthenes, Oral. ad. Epist. 153. .^soWues, Coutr. Ctesiph. 73, 

' Demosthenes, Phihpp. iii. 120. 

' See ante, p. S71, n. 2, 

' See the remarks of Demosthenoa upon their position after the peace, 
De Pace, 62. 
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power to which, they could have recourse ; but, though there grad- 
ually rose up at Thebes a party favorable to the Athenian connec- 
tion, the prejudices against it ivere for a long time so strong as to 
render it almost hopeless. Ancient animosities had been increased 
by the events of the Sacred War, and especially by the course 
which things had taken ot its close.^ The Thebana hod reason to 
complain of Atliens for her intrigues with PhiHp, tiie violent lan- 
guage of her orators, and her endeavors to dismember Bceotia ; 
while they were conscious that the retention of Oropua was an act 
of injustice on their own part' Since the peace tliero had been 
little intercourse between uie two cities. Border disputes had 
arisen, and troops were sent to guard the frontiers, though without 
leading to any actual conflict." The inscription on the Athenian 
offerings at Delphi, ■whatever may have been the motive which 
prompted it, was an act hurtful to national feelings, and likely to 
aggravate Tlieban ill will to Atiiens.* 

There liad long been at Athens a party anxious for reconciliation 
with the Thebana; but it had not been popular. .Machines re- 
proaches Demosthenes for belonging to it^* Since the spring meet- 
ing of the Amphictyons this mrty had been gaining strength, 
chiefly through the exertions of Demosthenes, who foresaw danger 
to Athens from the disturbances which had taken place at Delphi." 
Divers embassies were about this time sent to Thebes, conducted 
by statesmen supposed to be most popular in that city. Tliey were 
instructed (we may fairly presume) to offer an explanation of the 
aft«r of the shields — to sound the Thebana as to tlieir views of the 
new reli^oua question which had been agitated — to appease any 
hostile feeling which might have sprung up against themselves— 
and lastljr, when the Amphictyons had passed the fata! decree 
which invited Philip into Greece, to bring about, if possible, a de- 
fensive alliance between Thebes and Athens. Meanwhile, however, 
all these attempts were counterworked by an opposite party. 
Philip kept his spies and agents in both cities, who informed him 



' Demosthenes, Da Covoo, 2S^. 

» See ante, pp. 260, 307, SOS, 313. 

' Damostheuefl, Da Fals. Leg. 449 ; c Con. 1257. 

* At the time when the Atheniaas presented these shields, they were 
fluBhad with their suooesses in Eubcea and the Propontis ; and it ia pos- 
sible thev may have given way to a foolish feeling of pride. .iSIachmea, 
an anti-Theban, calls the inscription rb npoaljuov erriypafi/ia. (Contr. 
Ctasiph. 70.) 

' JSaohmes, De Fals. Leg. 42 : Koi yap ir/iSf roic dAloif naKol^ (ioia- 
riufEi. Compare pp. 46, 47, and Oontr. Ctesiph, 13, where lie says of 
Aiistophon, uTislarao xp^vof Tijv ToiJ poiaTiu^uv ifKoiieliia{ ainav. See 
ante, p. 2S1. 

• Demosthenes, De Ooron. 373, 281. 
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of all tliat was going on.' Whilst he lay in apparent inaction at 
Pella, recoyering from hia -wound, lie -was laboring by every engine 
of diplomacy to defeat the Athenian negotiations, and prevent 
a conjunction which might put a check upon all his ambitioua 
schemea. And so well did he manage tilings, with the help of hia 
ministera and partisans ; so artfully did he work oa tlie jealousies, 
the hopes, and the fears of tlie Theban people, tliat they were 
induced to pass decrees ia liis favor, rqectin^ the overtures of 
tiie Athenians : and when. Phihp set out oa his raarch, it seetaed 
impoasible that any union could take place between Thebes and 
Athens.^ In one tiling, however, he failed. The Thebans refused 
to send any aid to the Amphictyonic expedition. They desired 
neutrality and peace.* 

At lengtli, Demosthenes and his colleagues arrived at Tliebes. 
Philip's embassadors were already there, together with those of hia 
allies, Thessalians, -ffinianians, jEtoIians, Dolopians, Phthiots. The 
Macedoniaa party were full of confldeace, the friends of Athens in 
despondence and akrm. Demosthenes, at firsl, aeemg how things 
Stood, sent discouraging letters to Atliens; but he quickly collected 
hia energies to meet die exigency of the case. It was plain, the 
conlideuoe of his adveraaries was owing not merely to the assurances 
which tlie Thebans had lately ^ven of their adhesion to the Mace- 
donian alliance, but in a great measure, also, to tlie presence of 
Philip and his array. This, however, might operate in two ways. 
It intimidated the people : yet it also su^ested thoughts favorable 
to a union with Athens. So long as Philip kept himself at a distance, 
the Thebans were content to be quiet, and not provoke his hostility 
by forming new connectjons. But if they were not to have the 
benefits of peace ; if their territory was to be traversed by Philip's 
armies, or be made the theatre of war ; and still more, if he designed 
to coerce them by keeping a strongly garrisoned fortress on their 
borders ; liis alliance was no longer tlie advantageous thing which it 
promised to be in the beginning. Such thoughts were sure to arise 
in the breasts of the Theban multitude, who had no corrupt interest 



' Diaarchua (Contr. Demosth. 09) speaks of the traitora in Thebes. 
Compare Demostbeoca, De Coi-on. 241, 2&6. 

' jEseMoea, Contr. Ctesipli. 13. DeniosthaiieB, De Coron. S81 — 284. 
SuppMiog the documents cited here b> be partially genuine, it is certain 
that we have not all the dooumenta referred to by Demoathencs ia the 
oraUon. There must have bean some decrees or answers ot the Thobans, 
to which he refers by the words ; Touroif iTtapSsis ro!f ^ri^ia/ia^ koi roif 

' DemofltheneB, De Goroa. 2l9: 'S!f olix inijiuyoov o! Qji^aloL I pre- 
Buma that Philip, aoon after hia nomination to be Amphietyonie general, 
solicited the Thebans to join him. They declined ; and then he solicited 
the Peloponueeian states. 
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in Philip's ftiendshlp ; and of these Demoathenea prepared to take 
advantage.! 

A popular assembly was held, to consider whether the proposal 
of Pmlip or that of the Athenians should be accepteii. The embas- 
sadors on both sides were introduced to the people. The Macedo- 
nians, holding already the character of allies, -were allowed to have 
the first word." They extolled the merits of the king of Macedon, 
enlarged upon the services which he had done the Thebans, enumer- 
ated the various causes of antipathy and jealousy which subsisted 
between Thebes and Athen^ the many injuries which the Athenians 
hadinalongaeriesofjrearsmfliotedupon the Theban people. Kow 
was the time, they said, for the Thebana to show tieir gratitude to 
Philip, and take vengeance upon long-standing enemies. But if 
they were unwilling to join in the invasion of Attica, Philip would 
be satisfied with their neutrality : let them only allow a parage to 
his army, and he would himself chastise the Atlenians. If Philip 
had asked this of thera before he lent them his aid in the Sacred 
War, they would have promised it easily : it would be unjust to re- 
fuse it because PhiUp liad been generous and relied upon their 
honor.^ By adhering to Philip's friendship they had every thing to 
gain; their own country would be secure, and they would share in 
the plunder of Attica ; whereas, if they joined the Athenians, Bceotia 
would be exposed to warfare and pillage.* 

Demosthenes rose to combat these arguments. iTot a fragment 
of his speech is preserved. In the oration on the Crown he dis- 
creetly abstained from repeating any portion of it to the jury ; as, 
however gratifying the recital might have been to his own feelings, 
it could at tluit time have answered no useful purpose. The position 
of affeirs suggests to ua the topics upon which he must have princi- 
pally dwelt; and the substance of what he said may have been as 
follows : — 

Men of Thebes, if this were a question only of punishing Athens, 
or even of destroying her, I might never have ventured to address 
this a^erably. But it is a question whieli deeply concerns you and 
your own safety. Thebes is in no less danger tlian Athens ; and as 

' The aeiauve of Elatea turned the tide of Theban feeling in fever of 
Athens: McTsynuaav sWic, ik '■oiir' d^ov. Denioethenes, De Coron. 218. 

' Amyntas and ClearehuH were the cliief Macedonian envoya, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, in Vit Demostb. 18. Python is mentioned by Liodo- 
rus, xvi, 85. But quiere, whether ha do«a not confound this Tvith another 
occasion. See ante, p. 873. 

' Aristotle, Rhetor, ii, 23. 6, Philoohorus, apud Dionyeium ad Anun. 
s. 11, pp. 139, 1*2: El irpiv iiav^aai ek *u«eic W">'", i'^ioxavTO av 
Sjomiv oiv, el, iiSri mioeiro Kill iniarcvce. /i!/ Snjaooaiv. Arbtotie cites 
fids to illustrata n point of rhetorio—thftt a man should do out of grati- 
tude for a past favor that which be wonld have promised to obtain it. 

' Demoetheuos, De Coroa. 298, 289. 
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the Athenians ■would consider your aubjeotiou to Philip as one of the 
greatest calamities to themselves, 3ueh they conceive ^ould be your 
feelings with regard to Athens. For if (which heaven forbid I) we 
should be diaalAed from lending assistance to you in the hour of need, 
what alliance, what protection will remain fo you? All your Pelo- 
ponnesian confederates Lave gone over to PhiUp. He commanda 
the pass of Thermopylie. He has surrounded you with his garrisons. 
The Thessalians, aU the tribes of Pindus and Olympus, Oeta and 
Othrj^, are devoted to him. Why do they come to invade Atticaj 
and what mean they by this present embassy ? We have no quarrel 
wiUi the people of Thessaiy, or witii the ^toliana or CEtaans or any 
of them. They follow the king of Macedon against us, because they 
are his vassals; and they come here to dictate to you, what votas 
you shall give to-day. Dolopians and Perrhtebiana would compel 
you, a free people, to reader the same obedience to Philip which they 
are content to pay themselves. Their very presence here is an insult; 
and the whole conduct of Philip proves the light estimation in which 
he regards you. His envoys have reminded you of the obligations 
which you are under to him, and demand that they should he re- 
quited. The merit of an obligation depends on the motives of (he 
party who confers iL Philip has shown, that the aid which he lent 
you was to further his own ambitious schemes and to make you 
subservient to them. There can be no gratitude, where there is no 
equality. He images that, having once assisted you, he is entitled 
to treat you as his inferiors. If he regarded you as allies on equal 
terms, he would have consulted you before his march; he would 
have asked leave for a passage through j^our territory before he ap- 
proached the froutier. He has come without your permission, in- 
tending to make Bceotia the marehing-road for his army ; and he is 
now fortifying a post on your confine^ in order to intimidate you. 
His conduct agrees with the language of his ministers. They threaten 
Bceoda with pillage, if you dare to refuse compliance witii his will 
The occupation o'f Blatea is the strongest prooJ) what Philip's opinion 
is both of himself and you. It proves that he distrusts you, that ha 
regards you as doubtful friends; and for the best of all reasons, be- 
cause he is conscious that he deserves not your friendship. It is but 
a short step from a auspicious ally to a declared enemy. At tlvia 
very moment you are esteemed in no other light than as enemies, to 
be crushed on the first iavorable opportunity. It is enough that you 
have deliberated about alliance with Athens ; this alone he wjl! never 
for^ve; he expects ft-om every people an unconditional and unhes- 
itating obedience. Bethink you, how he treated the unh^py Olyn- 
thians. They assisted him s^nst Athens; they helped him to 
deprive us of our Thracian dominions ; yet, notwithstanding this, he 
attacked them without any provocation, and razed their city to the 
ground. Philip's enmity is the more to be dreaded, when it is not 
open aad avowed. Every Grecian city is infested by his spies and 
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agents. Among you, as among iis, there are miscreants who would 
sell tlieir country to Philip, that they may rule in it by his influence. 
These are the men who have hitherto contrived by lieir artifices to 
keep you and the AtheniaES asunder. They know that citizens of a 
free tepubUo are the natural allies of the Thehan people, whereas 
Phihp will help his own hirelings to oppress their fellow-countrymen. 
Philip has 1ihe same motive for overthrowing your commonwealtii 
tiiat ne has for destroying ours ; for we both set an example of ftee- 
dom to the other Greek states, wliich is an obstacle in his way Ki 
empire. But he declares no war gainst Thebes. He would be 
foolish to do so, if ho can gain his objects without it. There will be 
no necessity for war, if, as he seems to expect, you submit to bis 
commauda without a murmur. If you are inclined, hke us, to dispute 
Macedonian supremacy, then he considers it better to deal flrst with 
us, and with you ou a more convenient occasion. It is thus that 
he proceeds step by step to reduce erery Gtreek city to subjection. 
Can you be blind to his projects? Or are youaihod to resist them ? 
I know not whetlier he caiculatea on your credulity or your fears. 
He came hither under a religious pretense, to chastise the Locrians 
for sacrilege : he never told the Amphictyons, whom he summoned 
to join his standard, that he was about to lead them against Attica ; 
not till he is in within two days' march of our frontier, does he avow 
his real object Who can safely trust a man, who thus ever dissem- 
bles his plajis, tin they ore ripe for execution ? Honor and good faith, 
which prevent other people from committing acts of wanton a^es- 
sion, are no manner of restraint to Philip. He paya an ili compliment 
to your state, by supposing that you will aid and abet him in hia 
treachery. It is plain, he imagines you are no longer the soldiers of 
Leuctra : he ranl^ you already amonghis dependents. I/et him see 
that he is mistaken in his estimate. Prove to the Greeks, that you 
have the courage to stand up for their independence and your own. 
No middle course is open to you. These envoys indeed say, that 
Philip will be content with your giving him a passage through 
Bteotia. Mark the insidious nature of their argument, and the con- 
tempt which it sliows of the Theban people. If the Thebans (they 
say) are unwilhng to diare witli Phihp the dangers of the field, he 
kindly permits them to stay at home. Why, if ihe war with Athens 
, were just and beneficial to Thebes, and Philip had for the Theban 
people that reject which he ought to have, he would not be satisfied 
witliout their hearty co-operation. But he knows it is a war which 
by (^randiziug him must injure you ; and tlierefore he tempts you 
to your ruin by offering you this base allemative. His orators are 
instructed to suggest this timorous counsel, in the hope that you will 
sacrifice your country to the desire of present esse. If Philip caa 
succeed without your help, flatter not yourselves that you can be 
neutral with impunity. Ko I You must either be witli us fov Greece, 
or with Phihp against her. If corrupt statesmen havo already ac- 
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quired suck influence over your counsels, that they can persuade you 
to forget what is due to yourselres, and to disregard the dignity of 
the commonwealth, hearken to the call of Philip, obey liia summons 
to arms, follow him to the walls of Alliens, and be content, like 
Dolophians and Perrhtebians, to be the subjecta of a prince whom 
Pelopidaa brought as a hostage to Thebes. But if you would ralher 
imitate those gallant men who raised your country to greatness and 
renown, flien join with us in resisting an aggressor yiiio comes to 
despoil us of all that is most dear and valuable. You have now the 
opportunity, whicli may never come ag«n, of defending Hellenic 
liberty i^inst barbarism, of blotting out other painful memories in 
the glory of one heroic stru^le for your fatiier4Bnd. Arouse ye then, 
men of Thebes 1 Let the spirit of Epaminondas awaken in the 
bosom of every man sentiments worthy of his country. The Athe- 
nians will flght by your side. Thej' that helped you when the 
Spartan had seized your acropolis, will not desert you now. Are 
there any in this assembly who look on Philip as invincible ? Have 
we net driTcn him in confusion from the walls of Perinlhus and 
Byzantium ? Hove we not expelled his tyrants from Eretiia and 
Oreus? And shall we not now chase him from your frontiers, fiom 
die strongholds which he has chosen for his sally in g-places against 
the Greeks? What need of many words? Our troops are already 
at Eleusis: at your call they will march to Thebes, and enable yon 
to bid defiance to this man who now so insolently threatens yon, 
Wov do we stand alone in the conflict Acliaia, Corinth, Megara, 
other states are our allies, who will not permit the sacred £on of 
Greece to be trampled on by a barbarian. But if you, men of Thebes, 
adopt that course which your tine welfare requires, the war will 
speedily be brought to an issue. Por when Philip sees that Athens 
and Thebes are firmly united, he will lower Fis arrogance, he will 
yield as he did at Byzantium, to a combination too powerful for him 
to conquer. His hopes are (bunded on our discord. Let that cease; 
and he will retire in naste to Macedonia. That you, men of Thebes, 
understand your duties, and that all which I have stud is in accord- 
ance with your oivn honest judgment, I know full well. There is 
but one thing which gives me any anxiety: the remembrance of 
those jealousies which have divided ns, and which have brought so 
many evils upon Alliens and upon you and the rest of the Greelta. 
They indeed would have long since died away, but for the traitors in 
both cities, who, bribed by the gold of Macedonia, have made it then- 
business to foment and keep them alive. It is (liese persons that 
you should view witk jealousy and suspidon; aye, that you should 
execrate and abhor : and when tliey appear to support by their voice 
or their presence the foreigner who has hired their services, let them 
see by unmistakable signs, that you know them, and that yon will 
not suffer yourselves to be deceived and betrayed. The people of 
Athens have by this resolution, which has been read to you, deliber-- 
E2 
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Etely recorded tlie feeKnga with -whicli tbey regard the people of 
Thebes. It is their sincerest wish, that all former animoaitiea be 
buried ill amneatj and oblivion. They will remember only the mu- 
tual Idndneases which have passed between you ; and that the The- 
bana are Greeltsof tiie same nation as themselves, for whose dignity 
a,iid proaperity they will consult as they would for their own. They 
otTer you alliance, friendship, brotherhood. I conjure aad implore 
you, men of Thebes, to receive this solemn act of the Athenian people 
in the same spirit in which it was decreed. You have heard from 
my lips the sentiments of my countrymen; and with a few more 
words I sliall have discharged my duty. Be assured, O ye Thebans, 
that union with Athens brings you security and houor; connecSon 
with Macedonia is but another name for servitude. You are about 
to give your votes on a question of tlie deepest moment to yourselves 
and your posterity. May the gods so direct your counsels that you 
m^ decide as becomes Greeks aad freemen I 

These and olier arguments, expanded into the glowing language 
and delivered with the energy of Demosthenes, carried the day. 
The Thebans voted alliance with Athens, and invited her troops into 
(he city. A large body of their own civic force was encamped 
without the walls, while the Athenians were quartered in their 
houses among their women and children, and received with tho 
kindest hospitality, of which by tlieir strict discipline and good be- 
havior they proved themselves fuHy worthy. It is touching to see 
these two people, late such deadly foes, now in the expiring day of 
Grecian freedom united as friends and brothers, preparing to issue 
forth to their last common battle-Seld, and to shed their blood to- 
gether in the same sacred cause.' 

jBschines, in the impotence of bis malice, will not allow to his 
adversary lim least share of merit in tiie success of this negotiation ; 
urging that it was the force of chcumstances, and not the eloquence 
of Demosthenes, which prevailed upon tlie Thebans to take the side 
of Athens. This wretched piece of sophistry, which it is not worth 
while to refute, has not found much favor cither at Athena or else- 
where. Modern readers of history lament only that a speech which 
achieved so signal a triumph should be lost. 



I Deninstlienes, De CoroD. 299, SCO. 

' ^sohines, Coutr. Ctesiph. 73. He says also hero, that the Thebans 
sent for the AtheuinoH to join them, before Demosthenes proposed ouo 
■word of a decree for an alliance. Of conrao the treaty waa not finally 
decreed until the rotorn of Demoathenea from Thebes. But jEeohinea 
insinuates something more. Demosthenes frequently boasted of hia 
triumph at Thebes, and not withont reason. See Da Coron. 218, 283, 
308. His remarka in p. 298 are most just and forcible— that j^Ischines, 
while he itilowed him no oretiit as an orator or an adviser, attributed to 
him all tho failures in the war. Compare Diuarohus, Coutr. Demoath. 
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At tlie time v/h&n all the Athenians were rejoicing in the ooa- 
Eummation of the Theban alliance, jiSschines never muttered a word 
of complaint against it ; but long afterwards he found cause of re- 
proach agaJast hia rival In tke terms of tlie treaty, which he con- 
tended were too favorable to Thebes. It was agreed, he isaya, that 
the Athenians should assist the Thebana in maintainicg tlieir sov- 
ereignty over Bceotia; that two thirds of the' expenses of the war 
were to be defrayed by Athens ; tiiat the command at sea was to 
be shared between the two countries, tiiough Athens was to pay 
the whole expense ; and the supreme command by land was given 
vii-tually to Thebes : there could be no necessity for making such con- 
cessions, because the Thebans were in much greater penl than the 
Athenians, and were only too glad to obtain tlieir succor. To all 
this, however, Demosthenes Iiimself furnishes a complete answer; 
that it was neither prudent nor possible, io stand hai-gwning about 
CondilJous, when Philip was ready to outbid them, and when there 
was not a moment to be lost, we may add, that a liberal and gen- 
erous policy was not only the best means for securing die immedi- 
ate object, but the wisest thing also for (Jie future, that there might 
be an end to the jealousies which had so long kept Thebes and Atli- 

The Thebans having thus decided in favor of alliance with Ath- 
ena, both sides prepared for war. Of the events of the war a very 
imperfect description ia given us in the few ancient works tliat re- 
main. Of English historians^ G-rote is the only one who has taken 
a correct view of the campaign. Olhers, misled by the brevity of 
Diodorus, and also by the records cited in the oration on the Crown, 
have conceived that the whole war occupied but two months, from 
Scirophorion to Metagitnion (June to August), 338 b.o It has been 
already noticed, how inaccurate Diodorus is in the connection and 
general outline of history. Not only does he omit many important 
events, but he observes no proportion of length and brevity in his 
narrative, sometimes wear3dng us with prolixity of description, at 
other times cutting short matters about which we are curious to ob- 
tiun further information. And as to the records in the publislied 

91. Plutarch, in Vit. Damoath. 18, cites the words of Theoporapus: 
TS /ihi ova avfifipav oi Sie^ye toi^ tuv Bi/0atou ^oyia/ioi;, AIX iv S/t- 
paotv iKnoTnf elx' "1 toS jroMfum ietvil. In tup iasiivjv Tpav/idTor vea- 
pav mipaficvivTiM' i/ il toO A^ropa^ diwo^if, £^ ^ui Seoiro/imJc itpiJii- 
fowTii Tiw flti/Juii oir^v, «a! icaKalovaa t^p ^liori/ilav, iirmitoTiiae TOjf 
dXXoif ilTratTi' iScrE ^i3ov Kal ^^lefuiv Koi jCiipiw iK^aiccv uiroi);, foflou- 
ciuVTOf Kiro Toii ioyov irpb; ri xa^ai'. 

1 ^schines, CoOtr. Ctesiph. IS, 74. Demosthenes, De Coron. 800, SOl. 
A erown of gold was conferred by the people of Athens on Demosthe- 
nes: Da Coron. 802, 

' Mitford. in his History of Greece, vol. iv. oh. xlii. a. i. Bays with 
justioe;—" The narrative of Diodorus Beems to imply that, before llio 
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editions of the oialjon oa the Crown, we have Been that the dates 
are incorrect; aud if thia be so, it is impossible to draw from them 
any conclusions -which are opposed to other and better evidence. 
Prom, lie comparison of various passages in Demosthenes, .^- 
chinea, Dinarchus, Pausauiaa, Plutarch, and Polyienus, it appears 
beyond all question, that a protracted vrar was carried on in Phoois, 
Amphisaan Looris, and BtBotJa; during -which there was much 
maneuvering on botii sides, and three or four batties were fought 
before tbfrt of Ohieronea with various success, one of them occurring 
in the winter season;' that Amphisaa was taken by Philip; that 
embassies were sent to Peloponnesus and other parts of Greece 
both by Philip and liis adversaries, end the latter eucceeded in ob- 
tiiiaing ausiharies, that negotiations for peace were opened by 
Philip; and that the Athenians and their allies exerted tliem selves 
to reaasemble the scattered population of Phocis, and to fortify 
somo of their more important towns All this argues not only ex- 
tended military operationi but diploroatio pi oeeedings, councils of 
war, plans, preparations, and artangementa, requiring a much longer 
period of time than what Clmton and those who folloiv him allow 
to the campaign of the Chseronea Thit Philip hegan hia march 
from Macedonia soon after the autumnal congreaa of B.C. 339, at 
which he ivas appointed to bo Amphief jomc general, and that the 
war lasted for ten or eleven months from that time to the August 
of the foilowing year is the opinion of Grota formed upon a juster 
view of the historical data wliich are left ns.^ 

Phihp, disappointed of that suceesa at Thebra which he had rea- 
son to expect, redoubled his eflbrts to procure assistance fjom the 
Peloponneslans. They had already been requested to send contin- 
gents in aid of the reli^oua war against Amphissa; but none of 
Ihem hod complied ivith the summons. His letters were now more 

oompetitjou of oratory between Python and Demosthenca at TLeboa, tho 
armyof&e Athenian confederaey had tali en that station near Chjeronea 
■which it owopied to the time of the deeisive, battle. But Diodorus, 
nbridiiug greatly, and perhaps ofton writing from memory, not uufie- 
qnenfly manaces narratives bo that it is diiSeult to guess whether he 
intends that the reader sliould talre -what preoedes or what foUowsas 
prior io time ; and he still oftener omits, aa here, to notiee iatarvenbg 
transactions neuesaary to conneot parts of Ma Bt«iy." It is fair to state, 
that Mitford has not fiillen into the error of omitting the -r-iuter end 
autumnal oampaign: (ibid. ss. i, B.) 

' Demosthenes, Do Coron. SOO : Tur n-poroc /iii:x°C, "Jv r" ifr! nni 
OToro/inO toJ 17)1' x"/'^"''V^- Clinton (Fasti Hellenioi, 271), in order to 
mate this square with his chronology, saysr "The -word x^'I'^P'"'/^ "3 
probably corrupt ; perhaps capable of another interpretation." It has 
aooordingly been interpreted to mean "the battle of the storm," ^ Sohae- 
fer, in the Apparatus Criticu9, remarks that this should be jtEi/iepioii. 

' Groto, Hietory of Greece, xi. p. 683, 
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pressing, yet not more successful than before. Kono of the Pelo- 
ponnesians could be deceived by the religious pba which Philip set 
up ; for they speedily heard the truth from tJie envoys on the other 
side ; and tlie members of the old Thebun confederacy would natu- 
rally be reluctant to make war upon their former ally, with whom 
they had hod no quarrel ' In the meantime Philip remained at Ela- 
tea, whicli he had chosen for the base of his operations ; and we may 
presume that lie employed himself in strengthening his position, 
while he awaited the arrival of reinforcements. 

Nor was Demosthenes idle. After arranging the terms of alliance 
at Thebes, lie returned to Athens, and immediately passed a decree 
to ratify the treaty. He dispatched embassies to the Peloponnesian 
and olJier cities, to solicit succor; he went in person to some of 
them, and obtained considerable success. Aid was promised by tlie 
Achteans, Coriuthians, Megarians, Eubceans, Leucadiaas, and Oor- 
cyrfeans. Oontributioas in money were furaislied by some states, 
and a large body of mercenaries was levied." An unwonted vigor 
was infused into the Athenian administratjoo. The spirit of flie 
people rose to meet the peril which hung over tiiem. Under the 
advice of Demostlienea, they suspended some works that were 
going' on for the improvement of Wie docks and arsenal ; and tliey 
gave a still stronger proof of tiieir warlike zeal, by repealing the 
law of Eubulus, and blowing the theorio fund to be used for the 
purposes of war. Thus was accomplished, under the pressure of 
stern necessity, a measure which Demosthenes had long in vain 
recommended. He was now (in all but military talents) tlie Peri- 
cles of the day : an energetic and powerful war-minister, counseling, 
directing, animating all.^ 

Having completed all those measures of preparation which re- 
quired his presence at Atiiens or elsewhere, Demosdiea.es hastened 
back to Thebes, to assist at the councils of war. Such was the zea! 
and ability which he had displayed, that even the Theban cora- 
mandera paid the highest deference to his judgment. Doubtiess he 

' DemostJienes, De Coron. S79, SOI, 802. The iettars which Demoa- 
theues refers to ia tlia last passage irould appeal-, f^'oni the context, to 
have bean wdttaa after the first Buooeeacs of tlie allies ogainat Philip, 
Bub it is imposBible to I'ely upon euch an argument, Philip's letters 
wouH never have diaeloaed that ha Lad been defeated. Thp date was 
sufiloiaatly vague for DomoBtheoes to refer them to the period wMoli 
suited hia purpose. That none of the Paloponaeaiaus joiued Philip, ap- 
peira f.'oni PavisauinB. Sea ante, p. 374. 

' Demostheaas, Do Coroo. 306. ^schineo, Contr. Ctesinh. 'li, allows 
that ten thousand raaroanariea were raised. Compare Plutavoh, Vit. 
Deinojth. 17. Vit. Deoem. Orat. p. B51. Justin, is. S. "Lagalionibus 
Grtenlam fatigant." 

' Philoohonis, apud Dionjsium ad Amm, si. p. 743. Demosthenes, 
De Coron. 301, 302. 
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waa incompetent to give advice on the details of military tactics ; 
yet in concerting- the plan of a campaign, many questions might 
arise which required the help of a statesman and diplomatist. So 
entirely was Demosthenes identified with the cause, that lie would 
spare himself no personal labor where he could be useful, and would 
leave nothing to he done by others whidi he thought he could do 
better himself. jBschines, who charges liim with mischievous inter- 
ference, admits that his influence was great both in the assembly 
and in the camp." 

One of iJie first measures determined on by tho allies was, to re- 
establish Hie Phocian people, and to put their country in a state of 
security against Philip. It haa been related how at the end of tlie 
Sacred War the Phocian cities were destroyed, their population dis- 
persed into villages, and lai^ numbers of men driven into exile. 
The country was at this time in a perfectly defenseless condition, 
having neiuier a force of its own to resist invasion, nor shelter for 
a proteclJng army. Tlie Thebans, who had been eo instrumental in 
the depres^on of their neighbors, now repented of the mischief 
which they had done, and exerted themseives to repwr it This 
(says Grote) ^ evinced on their part the adoption of an improved and 
generous policy, worthy of the Panlielienic cause in which they had 
embarked. They marched with the Athenians into Phocis, restored 
the ruined cities wherever it was practicable, and brought back the 
scattered inhabitants : in some eases uniting together several com- 
Diunities, which would have been too weak to defend themselves 
wngly. The work of restoration was complete and permanenf^ 
Ambmus, a city in the south-western part of Phocis, commanding 
one of the passes into Bcsotia, was fortified with a double wall of 
extraordinary strength, the building of which must have cost much 
time and labor,^ During all this time, it is clear, the Athenians 
and Thebans must have held the command of the Phocian territory. 
That Philip, however, did not leave them wholly undisturbed, we 
may infer from the mention of two engagements — one called the 
battle by the river, another the winter battle ; in which, according 



' jSlaohines, Contr. Ctceiph. "14, T6. Demosthenes justly sayaof hiin- 
Eelf (De Coron. 288), 'EJwk' S/wurflw iiitv i.%?MC c(f rmif TcpisaTiiKOTac 
7^ TTohei KivdivoBC. Plutaroh, Vit Demoath. 18, eays: "Crniperdv difi?) 
/lovov Toiir arpaT^yoi; r^.&ji/ioaOeyei irojodirof ri) jrpoaraTTofta'mi, d^XH 
Kid roOf BoiOTupSfOf" 6ioiKele8ai tu( iKxX^aiac awdaa! oMiv f/rrov ilr" 
iK^tiinv tStc tUc Bri^aiuv ij T&t 'ABrivalav, dyairaftevoii irap' d/i^or6peic 
Kcd duvornJuvTOf, ovk u6ixac aidi nap' u^iav, iicntp i.mi'^aivs-rai Gcnjrn^- 
ROf, ilXli nai Irani) irpoariirinita^. 

' Histcry of Greece, xt, 682. Hotwithstanding this, tha Phoeiau sol- 
diers in Alexander's army e:cbibited a most revengeful spirit against the 
Thebaua. 8eo Arrinn, Anab. L 3. Plutarch, Vit Alexand. 12. 

' Pftusaniaa, x.. obaps, Z, 83, 86 ; iv. 81. 
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to Demosthenea, Uio ollica Kad so much the advantage, as to afford 
occnsioa for public rejoicings and Uianksgiving at Athens.' 

It was, perhaps, in the spring of b,c. 333 that Philip, either hav- 
ing serious misijiYings about the issue of the contest, or, which is 
more probable, with the intention of misleading hia adversaries or 
distracting their counsels, sent proposals of peace to Thebes. The 
Bteotarchs were inclined to conaider them fiivorably, but were 
opposed by Demosthenes, whose counsel prevailed with (he The- 
bans, and caused them to reject Philip's overtures. So far we may 
safely credit the statement of jEsohines, who, however, goes on to 
charge his rival with the most unseemly conduct; viz. that he 
jumped up in the Theban assembly before the question had evea 
been introduced, and swore that, if any one advised the malting of 
peace with Phihp, he would seiEe him by the hair and cany him to 
prison: and that, when the ThebdSi magistrates had ordered the 
return of some Athenian troops for the express purpose of deliber- 
ating on tlie question of peace, Demosthenes became quite out of 
his mind, denounced tlie Bceotarchs as traitors to the cause*of 
Greece, and said he would advise his countrymen to send an em- 
bassy to Thebes and ask for a passage through Bceotia to attaclc 
Philip : and that, by such menace, he forced the Thebans to con- 
tinue the war. All these additjons we may set down to (he malice 
of the accuser. Whether Demosthenes acted imprudently iu dis- 
suading all pacific negotiations, we are unable to judge, for want of 
Icnowiog the circumstanceg. If there was a chance of obtaining a 
real peace, it might have been advisable to treat with Philip. But 
if he was trying to negotiate separately with Thebe^ with a view to 
create disunion or dissension between the allies, or if he was maneu- 
vering to g^n time or any other advantage, and if there was any 
danger that the allies would fall into the snare, we can only say, 
that Demosthenes, by defeating Philip's crafty design, acquired an 
additional claim to the gratitude of his country.^ 

' Demosthenes, De Ooi'on, SOO. There is no opcasion to snppoBe with 
Reiske, that the battle by thB river has any reference !o the district of 
Parapotamii. Yet it is likely enough, that it took plaee near the Ce- 
phisus. 

' jEsohiooa, Conlr. Ctesiph. 14, 15. There k a diffiouitj about the 
■words — Toic TTpaTiamc toS^ i/ieTepmig mliiv uviarpc^au i^cinAiBoTac, 
ha 0ov?.ev<^iyOe jtsoX i% eliiiivij;. Thirlwall interprets them thus, — " A 
body of troops, wHeh had been sent perhaps to eoimteraet the effeuta of 
Philip's proposals, was turned back by the Theban magistrates." (His- 
tory of Qreeee, vi. 61.) I think him right in Bupposiog, that it -was only 
a division of the Atheoinn troops that ■were sent back ; as to the pur- 

Sose for ■which they were sent from Athena, hia suggeetion is very 
oubtfui. Grote explains" the passage differently — "Tbey proposed, 
even before the negotiations had begun, to send home the Athenian sol- 
diers into Attica, in order that deliberations might be taken coneeroiDg 
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The firat advantage obtained by Philip over the allies was in forc- 
ing to way to Amphissa. It was important for him to aecomplisli 
tiie general object for wliich the Amphiotyona had invited him into 
Q-reecB. It would have discredited him with many of his followers, 
if ho made it appear tliat he had como on a false pretense, or if he 
allowed himself to be baffled in his originil purpose ; whereas, if ha 
succeeded in it^ they would be encouraged to assist him in his own 
private eaterprisas. The road from Delphi fo Amphiasa, probably 
that which, Philip took, traversed the declivities of Parnassus. The 
defease of it ivas iatrusted to Chores and the Theban Proxenus, 
who commanded a largo body of mercenaries furnished by the 
Athenians. They occupied tlie entrance of a defile, which they 
could have defended against very supeiioi numbers PHlipj in order 
to draw them from their strong position, iorged a letter Irom hira- 
aelf to Autipater, stating that he had postponed his expedition to 
Amphissa, and was about to march instantly foi Thrace, where he 
heard the peoplo were rising. He contnvefl thit this letter should 
falf into the bauds of the enemy Chires and Proxenos, deceived 
by its contents, neglected their E,aard of the pass: upon which 
Philip, marching through without opposition, surprised and routed 
their army, and afterwards made nimselt master of Amphissa,' 
.^iohines bitterly I'eproaohes Demosthenes for having lent the mer- 
cenaries to the AmphissiaQS^ and for liaving thus divided the forces 
of the allies, and enabled Philip to attach and defeat them separately. 
For this there may be better ground than for most of his ciiarges. 
The defeat of the mercenaries was a severe loss and discouragement 
to the allies, and perhaps it might have been avoided, by keeping the 
whole army together. While the generals are cliargeable with the 
immediate m^earriage, it is very possible that the plan of operations 
was badly deigned. ^ 

Philip, having inflicted due punishment on the vanquished people 

tha peace." (History of Greece, xi. 689.) The word iivioTpefav liow- 
ever points to an act done rather tJian cue proposed to be dona : while 
the eoQtext iudieaCes that the main body uf the Athenian troops was nut 
separated fi'o:n the Bteutino, A reintoi'oemant may have been on its 
way from Athens, which tha Bfflotarchs ordered to return, with a ro- 
queat that the Atheniuus would deliberate on the miestioa of peace. 
That they did deliberate appears from Plutarcli, ^it^ Phoeioo, 16,) 
which O-rota with muoh probability refers to this penod, 

' Polyieaus, Strata^ iv. o. 2, e. 8, ofinfirmed by Dinarehus, Confr. 
DemnBth. 99. "E.tJ di raic fei.n<r toZc tli 'ArnHaeav avTiXeynliyi. itpo^eso; 
6 njioJorJc ^yivFT", and tha passage of .^sohines cited below. 

' jEjebbes, Conti". Otesiph. 74, Ha ooeuses Demosthenes of tahiog 
the publio money to pay meraeDary troops who did not exist; also, of 
nmkiQg a profit of tnoaa who were lent to the AmphieaiaQa. He says 
that ha himself pi-otested agaiost this last measure, but does not state 
upon what grounds. 
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of Atnpbisaa.'and having tJiua performed hia promise to the Amphic- 
tyona, and given tliem inoreaaed confidence in liia fortune and abil- 
ity, resolved vigorously to push tlie war against tlie Atlienians and 
Thebans. The intermediate steps are unlcnovra to us. It appears, 
however, that shortly after tlie midsummer of 338 b,o., by which 
time he had received strong reinforcements from Macedonia, he was 
in, a condition to strike a decisive blow. The allies, after the loss 
■which they had sustained, retreated ft'om Phocis, and took up a 
defensive position in Bceotia ; virhitlier PhiKp speedily followed them, 
taking (as it seems) the easiest road which led by the vale of the 
Oeph:sus from Panopeus to Chieronea.^ Finding that tbey were 
posted on a hill commanding one of the passes, he began to ravage 
and plunder the adjacent country ; upon whicn the allies quitted 
their vantage-ground, and descended into the ^kin to offer him 
battle.' They met not far fi-om Ohseronea ; Philip encamping on 
the banks of the Oephisus, the Greeks near the temple of Hercules, 
on a stream called fitemon. Plutarcli says, he remembered an oak 
near the Oephisus, whidi ^e people of the country called Alexan- 
der's oak, because his tent was pitched under iL* Philip's army 
numbered above thirty thousand foot, and two thousand horse, con- 
siflljng of Macedonians and troops from Thessaiy and tlie north. The 
allied army, composed of Athenians, Thebans, Achteans, Corinth- 
ians and Pbooians, were, according to Diodorus, inferior in number ; 
according to Justin, greatly superior. Tlie ciiief difference lay in 
tlie quality of the troops and their commanders."* 

' Grote thinks it may be gathered from Diodorus, xriii. 66, that the 
sacred domain 'was restored, and those Amptuasians who bad talien a 
leading part against Delpbi were baaiahed, (History of Greece, si. 6S7.) 

' Pausanias, x. i; x. 35. Strabo, ix. 107. 

' Polyfenus, Strateg. iv. 2. 14. 

' Plnfaroii, Vit. Alexttnd. t. Vit. Demosth, 18. Ho cites an ancient 
Oracle, ■which tbua predicted of the battle : — 

Of which one explanatioQ tras, that the river Hiemon, which flows into 
the Cephisus, was anciently called Thermodon, but after the battle got 
a new name from the caFnage which polluted its waters. A different 
expUnatiou however waa given, as he tells us, by Duiig. 

' Diodorus, xvi, 85. Justin, is. S. Pausanins, vii. B, S ; x. 3, 4. Strabo, 
ix, 414. The account of Diodonjs, ns to the number of the Gl-eek army, 
eeems nearer the truth than that of Justin. The Theban and Athenian 
civio force would hardly exceed 22,000 foot. The Acbrenns, (judging 
from the succor which they lent in the Sacred War,) we may set down 
at 2,000 : the Cormthians and Phooiana at about the eamo. The mer- 
cenaiies who returned to their etandards, and possibly some contingents 
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The Maoedoniana had cever yet fairly tried their strengtli agtunst 
the best troops of southern Greece. Philip had frequency encoun- 
tered, small bodies of the Athenians in Thrace and Macedonia, and 
had generally, but not always, overcome them. He had defeated 
the Btaiiding army of Onomarchus ; superior on the whole to any 
■which a single Greek state could hare brought into the field, yet 
con»3tJng chiefly of mercenaries, not animated (it might he thought) 
with the spirit of citizen-soldiers fighting for their country. He had 
never engaged in a foir pitched batfle with the heayy-armed infantry 
of Athens, Thebea, or Sparta, the leading republics of Greece. The 
present confederacy was the most formidable which had yet been 
arrayed against him ; nor could he haye been entirely free from mi^ 
givings as to the result We can not doubt, therefore, that, in order 
to decide bo important a contest, Philip took every precaution which 
became a prudent commander ; and that he had collected around 
him not only a force powerful in point of numbers, but the flower 
of the Maoedooiaa army, and especially the celebrated phalanx, 
which he had brought to perfection by his own training and disci- 
pline.' Of this it may here be proper to g^ve a brief description. 

The Macedonian phalanx, aa organized by PhiUp, was an improve- 
ment on tlie order of battle already in use among the Greeks.^ The 
long line of heavy-armed infantry, standing with spear and shield 
in close array, was called a phalanx. ' In this way most of the 
Greek repubhoan armies were drawn up for battle, the depth of the 
line varying according to circumstances. At Mantinea, in the Pe- 
loponneaan war, the Lacedfemonians were drawn up in a line of 
four hundred and forty-eight men, eight deep.* At Leuctra the 
LacedEBmoniana stood twelve deep, the Thebans fifty deep.° The 
soldiers held their spears couched in two hands, the left arm being 
passed through the ring of the shield, which was also suspended by 
a thong from the neclt, and covered the whole body down to the 

fram other Btates, may be .reckoned at 4,000 oi- 5,000. lo number of 
iMiTalty Philip was most probably saperior. 

' Mitford in Ua History of Greece, vol, iv. o. 42, b. 4, contends that 
Philip's was a raisoellaQeous Amphiotyonio army, -with a small propor- 
tion of Macedonians, and probably witiiout the phalamt. In support of 
Mb opioioo he cites Demosthenes, Pliilipp. iii. 128, which however is 

' Diodorus, xvL 3. 'Eirei^tre 6h Kal tj/v tT/c ^i^oj'j'of miKv6r>}Ta kdZ 
KaracwsuVi pt/njaiiiccvo^ riiv iv Tpolf rui' {/pui^v cruvaoirio/ioii, Koi 
jrpuTog avveoT^aaTO t^v JtaKeSoviKf/v ipoiayya. He refers, as Polybiua 
does, to the descriptions of the close ranla (nvicival t^Tiayye;) in Horoer, 
See Iliad, itiii. XSl ; xvi. 214. 

' Heace eiri ifuhayya; uyEiv, opposed to Karil Kipac. See Schneider 
ad Xenoph. Anab. vi. c 6, b. 25. Zvybv is a file. 

' Thuojdides, y. 63. 

' Senophoa, Hellen. vi. c. A, %. 13. 
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knee. ' In this order ttey made their ebai^e, generally at a running 
pace, endeavoring to bear down the enemy by the force and pressure 
of their spears. Troops unprovided with good defensive armor Avero 
■unable to -withstand the shock of the heavy-armed Greeks. Thus 
the Athenians at Marathon, and the Spartans at PlatEca proved 
themselves superior to the numerous hosts of Darius and Xerxes: 
after which the Persian infantry never dared to face the Greek in a 
fair field of battle. 

Philip, having in his younger days seen and admired the vireU- 
trained battalions of Thebes, determined to introduce a similar dis- 
cipline into the Macedonian army. Ho formed his phalanx upon 
the general model of the Greek, making some alterations which he 
thought would increase its efficiency. He adopted the shield and 
other defensive armor of the Greek infantry, but lengthened the 
epear and the sword, as Iphicrates had done for his Pellastte. The 
Macedonian spear, called sarissa, ■was at first sixteen cubits or 
twenty-four feet long, though afterwards reduced to twenty-one 
feet,^ The tactical arrangements, which Arrian and other writers 
describe as in use under Alexander or his successors, were substan- 
tially the same as those adopted by Philip. The whole phalanx, 
containing from sixteen to eighteen thousand men, was divided into 
battalions, eacli of which was drawn up sixteen deep.* The file was 
halved or doubled, if occasion requhed ; but ^xteen was the ordi- 
nary depth. When the phalanx advanced to the attack, there was 
a distance of three feet between the soldiers both in rank and file ; 
the first five ranks couched their sarissas,* so that those of the first 
rank projected fifteen feet in front, those of the second rank twelve 
feet, those of the third nine, those of the fourth six, and those of 
the fifth three. Thus the soldiers in the first rank were guarded by 
five spears projecting on each side. The sixth and hinder ranks held 
their spears uplifted, resting on the shoulders of those before, and 

Srotecting them in some measure from the arrows and missiles that 
ew over their heads. The pressure fl'om behind added to the force 

' The tti 

'Eyxi aTaiala Koi ^ipdnTi'^ic cayat 

The spear for standing fight, and covering shield. 

He carried also, but seldom used, a short aword ; and wore a hehnet, 

ouiraBH, and greaves. 

* Poljbius, xviii. 12. Kari /lin r^v iS upX'li i'rodeaiv iKitaideKa 
mjjtuji, KOrci ii Ttjv lipfioyi^v t^ irpuf t^v u^ijdeiav dEKaTeaniipav. 

* In later times it was divided into teu battalions, eaoh cuntaining 
uxteeu hundred meo, a hundred in rajik, and sixteen iu file. (Livv, 
zxxvii. 40.) If all the battalions were in line, the whole phalanx would 
occupy about three-flftlia of a mile. 

' Supposing the spear to be of twenty-one feet. 
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of tte 1711016 battalion, by readering it impossible for the front ranks 
toretieat.1 

Such was the phalanx, whose very aspect, two centuries after its 
flc3t formation, Bfruck Paulus jEmiliua with dismay.^ Encountered 
front to front, and upon ground favorable to its operations, it was, 
m Polybius siflrms, uTesistibb." Its defects were, liat it was un- 
wieldy aad slow in its movements, and not adapted to varieties of 
place and occasion. The perfect order and regularity, which were 
required for its efficient action, could not well fe maintained except 
upon level ground, free from impediments, such as trees, bushes, 
ditches^ streams, and tlie like. A plain perfectly suitable for the 
movements of so large a body could aot always be found. Again, 
it could not act witii advantage, if vigorously assdled in the flank 
and rear. The wheeling round to meet a flank attack was a difficult 
and dangerous evolulJon in the presence of an active enemy i* and 
if the phalanx were threatened on both ades, and the rear had to 
face about, every step which it made in advance had a tendency to 
open tlie files and break the contiimity of tlie mass. Once thrown 
mto disorder, the complex machine became utterly useless, and the 
individusd soldier with his long weapon was ill fitted for a hand-to- 
hand combat. All these defects fuUy appeared in tlie wars with the 
Eomans ; especially at Pydna, where the legionaries, attacking the 
Macedonians on all sides at once, disordered their ranks, and break- 
ing in at the openings, slaugiitered them almost without resistance.^ 

' Polybius, xviii 12 11 

' Polybius, Frogmentum xm\ C Livy, xl, 40, suppl. 3. "Progre- 
diabatur iuterim ^imliua utque aepexit quum rehquoa Maoedonaa, 
turn eoa qui in phalangem contributt erant, partiniolypeia,partim cetria 
ex hiunera detractia mcLnatisquc udo Bigoo sarissis, eiroipteDtes Boma- 
nai-um impetum, admii'atuB et illom deusatorum agminum firmitatem, 
et vallum protentis sanasis horieos etupore simul et terrore peveulaua 
cat, tauqunm non ahnd unquam tam teriibile apectaculum ooospicacua : 
ac poBtea id siepius commemorare et prie as fei're solitus est," 

' PoljbiuB. sviii 13 — IP The advantages and diasdvautngea of the 
phalimx, as compared with the Roman legion, are here fully set forth. 
A good description is grven in EolliQ a Ancient Hiatary, !ib. xiv. a.1. 

' Polybius, xviii. 9. T^f 61 rwv ipn^.ayyiTuv xp^'"! "■'""uroi' koBiu- 
TutTiff in /iiTaJloV/c xal kot' ii^pa KivSiivsisiv. These manoeuvres were 
perhaps better executed in Philip's ctnd Aloxander'a time than in the 
kter perioda to which Polybius has reference. See Arrian'a deaoription 
of Alexander's arrangementa before the battle of Arbela ^ (Aiiab. iil. 12.) 
from which indeed it appears that the light troops were called in aid, to 
protect the phalanx from attacks on the fiank and rear. 

' When the Italians attempted to close with the front ranks, and 
break their pikes, they fared no better than the Persians did at Piatiea. 
(Uvy, rfiv. 40, suppl. 3.) " llli prtelon^aa Macadonum hastas aut farro 
iucidere, aut umbone impellere, aut nudis etiam interdum mauibus nvcr- 
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The Greeks bowever, who fought the Macedonians in their own 
-way, ra,aks meeting and spears eros3in|; in the accustomed fashion, 
allowed them the full advantage of their improTed organization and 
discipline. 

While the phalanx constituted the main strength of Philip's anny, 
it was supported by otlier troops, which had often followed him to 
victory. There were the foot guards, ' who had been long talked of 
in Greece ; from whom afterwards were taken the Hypaspista of 
Alexander, abody of men who wore the long shield of the phalanx, 
but carried shorter spears and lighter armor. Of tliese there were 
about six thousand. A select body of them, distinguished for their 
superior bravery, were called Ai^raspids, from die bright silver 
plates on their sliields." Light troops of various kinds, slingers, 
ardiera, and javelin-men, were furnished by the Thracians, PEeonians, 
Illyrians, Agiianians,' and other wai'like tribes of the north, who 

tere. Hi ambabus finiiiter oomprehenaaa tanti vi adigcre in ttmera no 
furore cfeco rueutes, ut transfossis Bcutia loricisque traueEKOB etiam lio- 
mines super capita projicerent." MvaHiua however eoon discovered the 
liue way of prooeedmg ; (Ibid. suppL 4.) " Animadvertit peritus dui 
non stare ubiqae confertam iLam hostium velut oompagem, eamque de- 
bts 'd t'dem quibusdam lotervallis, eive ob ioiequalitatem soli, eive 
b psam po 'eotiB lo immenBum frontis loogitudinem, duin qui superiora 
00 p aatur ab infeviora teuentibus, vcl tardiores d eitatioribus, 

t p DT di utea a EubaiBtentibus, iustantes deulque host! ab impuleis, 
ti 1 t eoessKcio divellontur. Ergo ut oranmo rcmperet ordiuem 
h t aexpugnabilem illam uaiversie phalaugis vim in multa mi- 

n tat m p calia carperet, imperat ems, ut iutenti quacunque limas ngere 
h 1 1 m m vidertat, illue quieque impeta inferaDtUL-, seque cuneatjm 
m h ha 1 tantillum spatm inBimiaiiteB Btrenue rem agant." The 
It la d oribed with equal cleamese ; (Ibid. 41.) " Keque ullo evi- 
d t viotorife fuit, quam quod multa passim prcelia erant, quce 

fit t m tui'bSrunt primo, deinde diBJeeanint phalangem ; cujus con- 
f vUb t t oth horreutJB bastis intolerabiles Tires euut ; ei oarptim. 
ggr d d ciroumagere inimobilem longitudiae et gravitate hastom 
cogas f ^ strue implioantui , si vero ab latere aut ab tet^o aliquid 
t m It epuit, ruioie raodo tuibantui Siout tum adversus cater- 

tim oc entes Bomanos et luterruptd multifoiiaiu acie obviaii) ire 
g b t et Romani, quaounque data iDtervalla eesent, lUEmuabaut 
d Qui, ei aniversa aoie m frontem adveriu' luetruotam 

phal g m oooeurrisBent, quod Pehsnis pi mtipio pugom mcaut^ con- 
gress d BUS eettatos evenit, mduiBsent se hastis, neo confertam 
a tm iBscDt, 

' lie^Tatpoi, Demosthenes, Olyntb. ii. 33. Oi iiraanmrai riiv Irai- 
pmi. Arrian, Aunb. 1 14. 

• ' DiodoruB, xvii. 67. Td run 'Ap-yvpaairtiov iTEfcjii Tuyiia, Sia^lpov r^ 
re Tiiv 6'j:'Xav ia/iTrpoTjiTi no'i rij run uvSpav dpenj. Justin, xiL i. 

° TLese four people are described by Alexander as TniJf elpot^roTU- 
Tov; re tuv naru r^v Eipwaijv Kni /laxi/iaTdTovi. Arrian, Anab. ii, 7. 
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■were now annexed to the Maeedonian empire. The Paeonians and 
Thraciana supplied squadrons of light horse: the heavy cavalry 
came from Macedonia and Theasaly.' It is not unlikely Uiat there 
were jBtolians in Philip's army; as that people, afterwards the 
deadly enemies of Macedonia, were now ramted among his eJlies.^ 

The choicest of the troops opposed to him were tlio heavy-armed 
of Thebes and Athens. Twenty years before, the Thebans were 
considered the best soldiers of Greece. The military exercises, to 
which they partly owed their pre-eminence, were probably not dis- 
continued ; yet, that their discipline and energy had greatly declined 
since the battle of Mantinea, is sliown by the events of the Sacred 
War, Among the Athenian ranks there were plenty of brave men ; 
the whole body of tliem were animated with a good spirit ; but they 
were deflcient in that trainmg, wliich teaches soldiers to act in com- 
bination, and converts a multitude into an army. It had been tlie 
boast of Pericles, tliat his countrymen fought well enough by their 
native valor, and did not need to prepare themselves by laborious 
drilling,'' But Delium and many other battles proved how unsafe it 
was to rely upon such a principle. In the time of Pericles, indeed, 
the constant service for which Athenian dtiEens were called out 
was of itself a species of training. At this time they were little 
used to serving in person ; many of lliera had never seen the face 
of an enemy in the field, and knew little of the art and practice of 
war beyond the use of their arms, whicli they learned ia early years. 
How could auch men, a mere national militia, be a match for the 
veterans of Philip, who had not only been the victors in numerous 
battles, but even in time Of peace were exercised in toilsome 
marches, to keep them in perpetual activity ?' 

But if the soldiers of the allied army were not equal to those of 
Philip, atill less were their commanders to be compared wilii him. 
Well might they have exclaimed — " Oh for one hour of Epaminon- 
daa I" He would have contrived some means, by charging on the 
flanks of the phalanx or otherwise, to counteract the skillful tactics 
of his adversary and turn the fortune of the day. But there was 
no man at all equal to the emergency. Phocion had been absent in 
the M^^a when hostilities began : on his return to Athens he de- 
clared himself favorable to peace ; perhaps he expressed himself too 

' Alexander led from Europe sa equal number of Maeodonian and 
Thessalian horse, fifteen hundred of each. (Diodorus, xvii. IT.) Philip's 
army at Chieronea could not have differed much from that ■which fol- 
lowed his son into Asia a few years after. See the descriptions in 
Arrian, Anab. i. 14; ii, 9; iii. 11, 12. Thirlwall, History of Greece, vi 
141—149. 

' Sea ante, pp, 873, 889, 

' Thucydides. ii. 39. 

' Poljienus, Strateg. iv. 2, a. 10. 
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Etrongly against the war, and this prevented his obtaining an ap- 
pointment, for which, of all his countrymen, he was the best fitted.' 
The Athenians were now commanded by Lysiclea, Chares, and Stra- 
tocles; the Thebana by Theagenes; none of tliem fit to be at the 
head of an army. Demostheaea waa with them, sanguine himself 
as to the result, and advising them to seek the enemy in spite of 
discouraging omens and unpropitious sacrifices ; ^ but he could ren- 
der no service in the hour of battie. 

For a description of the battle itself we have but scanty materials. 
Tho beat history of it is to be found in the comparison of the two 
armies. A few special incidents only are recorded. Athenians and 
Thebans rushed upon the bristling forest of sarissas, and fought with 
a valor worthy of ancient times and of a better fate. It is said that 
Philip, knowing the Athenians to be impetuous in onset but incapa- 
ble of enduraace, ordered liis soldiers to keep on the defensive till 
the strength of their adversaries was exhausted. At one point so 
furious an attack was made by Stratodes, that ihe Macedonian lino 
gave way; Stratocles drove before him tlie retreating phalangites, 
crying — "Let us chase them to Macedon;" but pressing on too 
hastily, he threw his own troops into disorder ; when Piiilip directed 
a timely charge which put them to the Toutt On the other vring 
Alexander, supported by the ablest of his father's generals, was 
opposed to the Thebans, and was the first to charge the hitherto 
invincible Sacred band. The contest was bloody, and for a long 
time doubtful. Alexander made extraordinary efforts to prove liim- 
self worthy of the post assigned to him. The Thebans, after obsti- 
nately disputing every inch of ground, yielded at last to the superior 
strength of their opponents. As soon as tliey had given way, Pliilip, 
determined not to be outdone by his son, led his ^lalanx in person 
against the Athenian line, and decided the victory. A fearful ^ugh- 
ter waa made of the allied army, now broken on all sides. Of the 
total loss of tJie Thebans we have no account Their general The- 
agenea was slain, ^ and the three hundred of the Sacred Band fell 

' Platoreh, Vit. Phooionf Ifl. 

' jEschines reproaches him for this ; and also for his SDecring at the 
Delphian oracle, whioh they had proposed to consult, and aaying that 
the priestess philippised. (Contr. Ctesiph. 12.) Oi irepl tovtuv 'A/i.et- 
viii^C fiia npoi^sy^ cMajielaBai aai we/inctv etc A(A^oi)f k'rzcpitaa/iivov!; 
ris Seav on x^ irpaTTeiv, Aiaiaadevrl; Si dvTn^ye ^iXiirmieiv t^v TlvBiav 
^icKuv, diroioeurof uv aal diro^aiov icat i/imKidjtcvos rjr Sciopirtis i<y 
i/iijii oir^ i^avaUi! ; oi rd Tc^EaralooAdvTavKaidsaMufii/TUV ivTUV Tuv 
Upuv fliTrru^i Toir arpanaTa^ sfri rbv npo&riTiov niviivov. Couf. Cice- 
ro, De Divinot. ii. 6H. 

' Dinarchus, BeeminBly without onnae, deaouucea him as a traitor : 
'AvSpuwof liTBjtfe «o^ JupoiSoKOr. (Contr. Demosth. 99.) Timoolea, who 
after the capture of Thebes pushed the Thraoian soldier into the well, 
was his sister. (Plutarch, Vit. Alesand. 12, Polyienus, Stratag. viii. 40.) 
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side by side, perishing to a man. Of the Athenians there fell more 
than a thousand, and two thousand were taken prisoners. Demos- 
thenes, who had fought in the ranks, escaped with the fugitives to 
Athens. In one short day all his lofty hopes had been overthrown : 
bH his toils and labors for the safety of his country and tlie inde- 
pendence of Greece had been rendered fiuitless.'— "Hie dies uni- 
verate Qtvseka et gloriam dominalionis et vetustissimam hbertatem 

The news of Ihis dreadful calamity was speedily brought to Athens, 
It is said to have killed Isocrates, who at the age of ninety-eight 
was in file full possession of his health and facufties, but now ab- 
stained from food, heartbroken at the sad tidings of hig country's 
defeat^ The general grief and terror may well he imagined; but 
they are described to us by an eye-witness.* It was uncertidn for 
the moment) how many of the citizens had been slain or captured. 
Almost all capable of bearing arms, between the ages of twenty and 
fiiij, had been sent out : and the hopes of defending Athens seemed 
to rest upon those who were past the age of active service. Women 
were seen standing at their doors in an agony of distress, a^ing 
ynthtj dftl h bands, fathers, sons, or brothers 
w li Old 1 fl m m n were wallting about the streets 



D d 3 86 P m .40. Plutarch, Vit. Alexand. "7; 

VtPlpdlS Dm h D Coron. S14. Demndes, Fragment. 

1 9 P lyai St t 2 d E. 7. What is told in this book 

fSt tol , te b dtoTbew esinyiii. 40. That DemostheneB 
was BceuBed of cowatdica in the field, of having shamefnlly deserted bis 

Biflt and thrown away his shield, is well known. (See DinBrehus, Contr. 
emosth. fll. jEachioea, Contr. Cteaiph. 74, 16, 89.) But, as Grote ob- 






, the continued oonfidenee and respect shown to him by his «< 
.. jQ prove that they did not cradit these charges. It seeina that he 
y shared in the general flight of the army. A story is told in ihe 
Lives of the Ten Orators, p. 846 — that, as Be voa runnmg away, hia 
cloak WBB caught bj a bramble, and he, thinking the pursuers wei'" '" " 
Mad him, oriad ZuypH, " Take me alive 1" This looks very like a 
ventJon of his enemies. 

' Justin, ix. 3. Compare Lyeurgus, Contr. Leoorat. 154. 'A/ia y&p 
oiroi re t&v ^lao /iST^T-ia^aii koI ti! rye 'E^adiiof eif AmXeiav nsrciteaf 
eweui^ri yiip toI( tovtov aufiaetv ij Tuv iiA^ww 'WCkijvuv t}iev6cpia. 

' Pausaniaa, t 18. n/iif tj}v tiyyeliav -rijc if X-aipuneiri /iilxiC uA^J- 
oof cT^XsiTtiaar edeXovrijc. Miiton refers to it in cue of bis sonnets ; — 
As that dishonest victory 
At Cbieronoa, iatal to liberty. 
Killed with report that old man eloquent. 



' lyonrgnt, Contr, Leoorat. 149, 162, 163. 
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■with tteir tnaniles doubled up, as if girding themselyes to perform 
the duties of the young. As tlie fugitives sueceaavely flocbed in, 
the real esteat of the disaster was ascertMned, and the people, rally- 
ing from their first dismay, hastened to meet as became them tlie 
distressing exi^ncy of tJie hour. It was no longer posable to act in 
co-operatJon with the Thebans; ea^ih of the allied cities was thrown 
enfireiy upon its own resources : and it ■was uncertain against which 
of them me conqueror would first advance. It was necessary to put 
'Athena in a condition to sustdn a aege, and that without any delay. 
E^lutiona for that purpose, framed oluefl.y by Hjperides and De- 
mosthenes, were iramediately passed in full aesetnbly, ordering 
(among other things) that the women and children should he brought 
in from the country ; that the generals should be empowered to 
require for garrison duty the services of all residents in Athena 
whether eitizeaa 9r foreigners ; that tlie members of the council 
should go down in arms to the Pirseus, and execute what measures 
they thought best for its security ; liiat slaves bearing arms for the 
commonwealth should be emancipated, aliens he made citizens, and 
the disfranchised restored to their rights. Energetic me^ures were 
taken for the restoring and strengthening the fortiflcalions. Men of 
every age lent a helping hand for the national defense. The country 
(says LycurgTJs) contributed her trees, the dead their sepulchres, tho 
temples their arms. Patriotic citizens came forward with large 
donations of money for the public service, Demosthenes himself 
contributed liberally towards Uie repair of the walls, which, he had 
been appointed to superintend. It was further deemed expedient 
to solicit aid from some of the nearest fiiendly statee. Embassies 
■were sent to Trcezen and Epidaurus : and subsidies were collected 
ftom some of the nearest islands, Demosthenes, who was sent on 
one of these expediiions, is reproached for it by jUschines and Di- 
narchus, as if he had deserted his coimtry for fear of the enemy. 
We learn from DinarehuSj however, that Demosthenes was by a 
decree of the people appointed envoy, and it appears that at this 
time, notwithstanding (lie unfortunate issue of his counsels, he con- 
tinued to enjoy the confidence of the Athenians; for not only did 
they pass divers decrees which he had moved for the public safety, 
but they appointed liim to hold the office of a commissioner of grain, 
and afterwards conferred upon him a still higher proof of their es- 
teem, by selecting him to speak the funeral oration in honor of their 
fellow-citizens who had fallen in battie. Further, when his adver- 
saries, thinking their position strengthened by the peace, assailed 
Demosthenes with indiqtments and other legal proceedings, he ob- 
tained a triumphant acquittal upon all, ' 

' Ijourgua, Cont. Leocvat. 149, 153. DmarchuB, Contr. Demosth. 
100. iEsohiuea, Contr. Gteaipb. 16, Demoatheoes, De Coron, 267 285, 
309, 310, 330, 321, S29, Plutnteh, Vlt. Deo. Orat, 846. 
Vol. II.— S 
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To &e genera! zeal displayed by the citizens of Athens a few 
disgraceful exceptions are recorded. Tl i 1 ft 

attempted to leave tlie city, in order t th ma 1 d th 

families : and tiie example was cons d d d g tlmt 

special decree was passed, making t t asonabl t d t tl 
country in suotaway.. One manwl h 1 mb k d 1 fe m 
was apprehended by the Council ot A p g d tl m 

day sentenced to death, Autolycus, Ax pagite was dm d 
for having sent away hia wiie and 1 ild , th ^ti h hima If 
remained in Athens. Eat the most remakable case is that of LeO' 
crates; who, as soon as he had heard that the battle was lost, 
sailed away clandestinely with all his family and moveable effects to 
Rliodes, wfiere he reported that Athens was taken, that Pireeus was 
besiegedj and he was the only person who had escaped. The 
Ehodians, believing his story, sent oat cruisers to commit piracy in 
the .^gean; and the merchants in the harbor unshipped the corn 
and o3ier goods which they were about to export to Athens. 
When the real trutb became laiown, Leoorates quitted Ehodes, and 
came to Uve at Megara, contriving by means of his friends to sell 
what property he had left at Athens, After the lapso of seven years 
he returned to his country, and was impeached by Ljcurgus in the 
manner already mentioned.' 

Wliile we admire the spirit witli which the people of Athens bore 
up against their misfortunes, and tlie generous support wliicli tliey 
gave to Demostisenes in the hour of his humiliation, one is sorry to 
find an act of the Atheniaa public recorded, which it is impossible 
to view with the same approving eye. Lysiclea, who had com- 
manded the army at Cliasronea, was on the accusation of Xyouipjs 
brought to trial, condemned, and executed, apparently for no other 
reason, than because he had lost the battle. Mitford conceives it to 
have been a bold stroke of the war party, who, knowing that popu- 
lar vengeance would demand a victim, resolved to sacrifice Lysicles 
to secure their own safety.^ Thirlwall seems to think, that the 
characterof Lycurgus the prosecutor affords some proof of 'the just- 
ness of the sentence. =* The extract from his ^eech, preserved to 
ua by Diodorus, exhibits tlie Spartan-like severity of the speaker's 
character, but indicates no special ground of cowardice or rdscon- 
duct, distinguishing the case of Lysicles from that of his colleagues 
or any other unfortunate generals. His words are these ;* — " You, 
Lysicles, were the commander; a tliousand citizens have fallen; 
two -fcousand Iiave been made captive; a trophy has been raised 

' LyourguB, Coatr. Leoorat, 149, 150. j5]sohinca, Contr. Ctesiph. 39. 
Ante, p. 880. 
'Mitford, History of Greece, vol. iv. c. 42, s. 6. 
= Thivl-wall, History cf Greece, vi. 12. 
' Ditidorya, ivi. S8. 
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against Athens; and the wMe of Greece is in servitude. WhenaH 
tSs has taken place under your conduct and command, dare you to 
iive, and to behold the light of the sun, and to make your appear- 
ance in the market-place : you that are a monument of shame and 
disgrace to your country ?" 

Whether the Athenians with all their preparations could hare 
euccesafully defended themselves against Philip's army, had he ad- 
vanced to besiege Athens, was not put to the trial Philip adopted 
such prudent and conciliatory measures, tliat they were tempted to 
abandon the high ground of resistance to Macedonian power, and 
to accept terms of peace which he prescribed. It is said tliat;n the 
first moment of victory Philip gave way^ to feelings of indecent tri- 
umph, and insulted over his fallen enemies. Having drunk to ex- 
cess at tlie banquet, he walked over the field of hatfle, and sang in 
iambic verse the prefatory words of Demosthenes' decree, stamping 
with his feet and dancing to the cadence.^ Visiting the Athenian 
prisoners, he derided their misfortunes, and was rebuked by D&- 
mades in the manner already related.^ These were but the intem- 
perate sallies of the moment. It is said however, that he at first 
refused the Athenians the customary permission to bury their dead, 
whicli they had sent a herald to demand. His object in so doing 
perhaps was, to prevent their opening any communication with the 
Tfiebans ; and he may for prudential reasons have assumed an ap- 
pearance of rigor, which he never meant really to exercise. Cer- 
tain it is, he very quickly decided upon adopting lenient measures 

' Plutavch, Vit. Denioath, 20— 

AiUJOaSevec Aij/ioadivov; Jlatavieii! raS' djrsv. 
In tho Life of Pelopidas (IS) he is represented to have expressed his 
admiration of the Snored Band, whose bodies he saw on the field. 



16 Buch freedom with bim. Demades however w 
strange compound. It is certain that he was a niau of coosummate as- 
Burauoe; and it is not at all unlikely that he may have taken tliis way 
of introduciug himself to Philip. The positive testimony of Diodorus is 
not lightly to he rejected ; for, with all his faults of omission and negli- 
gence, he is too honest to record aoy thing destitute of authority. The 
accounts of Philip's conduct given by Diodorua and Plutarch are seem- 
ingly indeed at variance with those of other writers. Justin snys, (iv. 4) 
— "Hujus viotoriie calUde dissimulata lictitia est. Doniqne ooo solita 
aacra Philippua illS die fecit : non in convivio risit ; non ludos inter epu- 
lasadhibuit; non coronas aut ungucnta sumpslt; et, quantum in illo 
fuit, ita vicit ut viotorem nemo sentiret." Compare .^lian. Vnr. Hist. 
viiL 16, lie different statements are perhap" '"•■ i— ".™'.!i"i>i 
assumed a grave and severe deportment ; bi 
occasions to a, fit of intemperance. What is 
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towards the Athenians. He entered into confldentiol discourse 
with. Demades, who must have been, ah'eady known to him as an 
opponent of Demosthenes and the war party at Alliens; and whom 
he found to be o man of agreeable mannei-s, and liliely to be a use- 
ful instrument to serve his present purposes. The orator doubtless 
exerted hia powers of persuasion to recommend a. mild and pacific 
policy ; and a careful reflection upou his position and prospects con- 
vinced Philip, that it was wiser to concuiate tlie Athenians than to 
drive them to desperation.' He therefore intimated his -willingnesa 
to restore the Athenian prisonera without ransom; he burned the 
bodies of the slain, and sent a deputation, carrying their bones to 
Athens. It was headed by his sou Alexander and Antipater, who 
communicated the terras upon which he was willing to treat for 
peace. These, though not honorable, were much better than the 
Athenians liad expected, and they were fayorably received by the 
people; the war party could not venture under existing circum- 
stances to advise a prolonged resistance. Demades, who had been 
sent home for this very purpose, iramed a. treaty of peace, which he 
carried in the assembly without any opposition : by the terms of 
which the Athenians renounced all their pretensions to naval sover- 
eignty, and all their dominions in the MgsiBXi sea, except lemnos, 
Imbrus, and Samos. Virtually, though not ia words, they aclmowl- 
edged Philip as the head of tiie Hellenic community. In exchange 
for these concessions, they obtained peace and present security, and 
a return of their prisoners; likewise the city of Oropus, which was 
transferred to them from the Thebans, but to recover which in such 
a %vay was more of a disgrace than an advantage. Votes of honor 
to Philip were passed in the assembly on the motion of Demades; 
who now, together with the other members of hia party, began to 
regain credit and iufluence in Athens. jEschines hoasted that he 
was on terma of friendship witli the king of Macedon, and went on 
an embassy to his camp. Submission and subserviency were the 
order of the day.' 

' Philip's title to tha proisa, whioh Poljbius bestows upon him for 
his lenity to Athens, la upon good grounds disputed by both Thirlwall 
and Qrote. The foiTner observei, that aftei- his severity to Thebes he 
had the leas reason to dread the hostility of Athens ; that it was by no 
meona oortoin that lie could have made himaelf master of the eity and 
PiriBUS ; the danger of a failure, and even tie ineonvenienee of delay, 
was greater thau the advantage to be reaped from it ; he had more 
brilliant objeota in view ; time was preoioua to him, and it would have 
beea wantonly to tempt his fortune, if by too grasping a policy he had 
raijiod unnecessary hindranoas to his designs. (History of Greece, vi. 

' Diodorua, xvl, 87 ; xviii. 68. Demades, Fragment. 179. Demos- 
thenes, De Coron. 31S, S20, 331, 353. Plutarch, Vit. Deaem. Orat. 349. 
Paosanias, L SS. 
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While Philip ■was carrying on peaceful negotiation ■with Athenj, 
he -was toliing measures of s, very different character against the 
Thebana. Towards them his conduct ■was as harsh as it was lenient 
to their allies. He not only exacted ransom for their prisoners, but 
made them pay a price for the burial of tbeii.' dead. Tet this ■vvas 
nothing in comparison ■with what followed. Very shortly after 
the battle, he .contriTed to make himself master oi Thebes itself. 
Whether he took it by surprise, or whether it was surrendered to 
him by the phillppiKng party or otherwise, we are not informed. 
There are no Theban ■writers to give us any historical parfieulaTS 
about their countrymen. It may be presumed that Philip lost no 
time in following up hisvictoiy; and tiie severe loss which tiie 
Thebans had sustained at Ghseconea must have materially impaired 
both their courage and Iheir means for defense. Philip, having got 
possession of the city, treated it as the Spartans had done forty-four 
years before, subjectiDg it to all tiie rigors of military occupation. 
A Macedonian garrison was placed in the Cadmea. As a further 
dieok upon insurrection, Orchomenus and Piatiea were re-estab- 
lished, and filled with a population hostile to Thebes. All the Bceo- 
tian towns were declared independent. Some of the principal 
Theban statesmen were put to death by Pliilip's order ; others were 
banished; their property was seized tor liis use. Ho recalled a 
large number of exiles, three hundred of ■whom he formed into a 
council, invested with summary powers, both executive and judicial. 
One of their first acts was, to bring their political enemies to trial 
for havinii sentenced them to exile. The accused gloried in tlieir 
crime, and courted the vengeance that was prepared for them. 
This was but a foretaste of what the unhappy Thebans were to 
suffer under an oligarchy devoted to the conqueror and upheld by 
his troops. Three years of domestic and foreign oppression drove 
theai into a new war, which ended in the extirpation of Thebes.' 



Diodorus, svt. 3T; xvii 


, 8, 9, &e. JuBtm, is. 4, Dinai-ohu! 
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noath. 9^ Pausanias, i 


V. 27 ; is. 1 and 6. Arrian, Anab. i. 
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APPENDIX S. 
WHETHEE CTESIPHON" BROKE THE LATV. 

The two special grounds upon which ^sohines conteaded that 
Ctesiphon liad violated tJie law, were, 

First, because he had proposed to crown Demosthenes, before he 
had rendered an account of his official administrntion, Demosthenes 
having been a conservator of walls, and a treasurer of the Theoric 

Secondly, because he had proposed to publish the coronation in 
the theatre of the Dionysian festival, at the performance of the new 

In support of the first proposition, ^scbines ' cites a la'w which 
expresalT forbade the bestowing of a crown upon any magistrate 
or official personage who had stiff his account to render. Anticipat- 
ing an objection, that the offices held by Demosthenes were not 
mi^istracies, such as the law appUed to, hut rather inferior agenoiea 
or employments,^ he sliows that by the law of Athens all offices to 
whidi the people elected were to be deemed of a magisterial char- 
acter, and that ali superintendents of public worlts, and all persona 
who were intrusted ■with any of the public money for more than 
thirty days, or who held a legal jurisdiction, were to be considered 
as holding such offices, and were subject to the usual scrutiny' be- 
fore they entered npon their duties. A conservator of walls was 
clearly a sopeiintendent of public worlts; and he also presided in 
a court of judicature. Demosthenes had been appointed to that 
office by the Pandionian tribe in pursuance of a decree of the peo- 
ple, and had had the disbursement of ten talents of the public money. 
He had been dected treasurer of the Theoric fund by the people in 
general assembly. It made no difference, whether or not he had 
expended any of his own money gratuitously. He was liable to 
render an account in one or boih of the aforesaid characters, even 
though none of the public moneys had passed through hia hands. 
It was a principle of the democracy, that no magisterial functionary 
should be irresponsible. 

He then proceeds to the second point,' and produces a law, ea- 

' For this part of the nrgament, see jEschineB, Conti'. Ctesiph. pp. 
BS— S3. 

! 'Em/iiXsim, Stasovlm, irpaypaTeiai, commissions, agencies, employ- 
ment!, are distinguiabed from dpxai, ministerial c£iees. See Schomann, 
Bq Comitiia, SOS, ica. 

* JSschmpE, Contr, Ctesipb. 68 — GO. 
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noting that, if the council bestowed a crown upon any citizen, it 
should be proclaimed in the council-chamber, if the people, in the 
assembly, but not in any other place ; the object of -which law he 
declares to have been, that honors of this kind, which concerned 
the commonwealth and its merahera only, should not be ostenta- 
tiously displayed hefore foreigners. Cteaphon had infringed this 
statute, for the purpose of making on idle parade of his friend's 
honors at the Dionysian festiyal, when a large number of the Greeks 
were present 

Upon this part of the case he antidpatea the answer which we 
find to have been actually made — via. that there was a law which 
permitted crowns to be proclaimed in the theatre, if the people au- 
thorized it by tlieir decree. That law, saya jBschines, is not incon- 
astent with tiie one upon which I rely : nor indeed can there be two 
inconsistent laws : but it relates to an entirely different matter. &. 
bad practice bad sprung up ; that men, who possessed influence in 
foreign states, got crowns presented to them by those states, and 
then had them proclaimed in the theatre at home. To put a stop 
to such on objectionable custom, a statute was passed, making it un- 
lawful for crowns given by foreign states to be proclaimed in the 
theatre, except under a special resolution of the Athenian people. 
The law which Ctesiphon violated, which defined the placra where 
crowns were to be proclaimed, applied to those wbidi were given 
at home. 

To these arguments Demosthenes makes but a short reply." He 
does not at all dilute his general accountability in respect of the 
offices which he had held. He denies, however, that tie was ac- 
countable to the State for wliat he had expended out of his private 
purse ; and he contends that the crown was bestowed upon him, not 
for the acts of which he liad an account to render, but for his gills, 
which were not the subject of account. With respect to the place 
of proclamation, he adduces a law (as .^chines had expected) 
seerainrfy at variance with that .on which the prosecution was 
founded, and not admitting flie construction which iEsohines had 
put upon it He censures J5sahine3 for misrepresenting the object 
of the lawgiver in fixing the place of proclamation, and not seeing 
that the proclamation was for (he benefit of those who conferred, 
not those who received the honor. He refers also to a variety of 
cases, in which decrees simitar to that of Ctesiphon, and under simi- 
lar circumstances, had been passed in favor of other men. 

With regard to the contradictory bws, we have not sufScient 
data to form an opinion. Each of the orators accuses the other of 
garbhng the law which he cites : and we have not the whole of tlie 
statutes before us to enable us to see which is right. But tlie defense 
which Demosthenes sets up as to the time of crowning we have 

i Sae ante, pp. 4G— 53. 
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little difficulty in pronouncing to be sophistioaL The law which en- 
iicted,that CO public functionary who liod not passed his audit sliouW 
be crowned, meant that the honor sliould not be conferred either 
for offldal services or on any other account. Besides, the crown 
ffvea by Ctesiphon to Demosthenes actually purported to be a re- 
quital of his official services : for those donations to the public, 
which were specially commended^ related to the buainesa of his ad- 
ministration. In any" point of view, therefore, Ctesiphon had by 
his decree violated um letter of the Athenian law ; but it is clejff 
also, tliat he violated the spirit of it For a magistrate might be 
very Eberal in donations to the public, and yet might in soma way 
ir other grossly abuse his trusti he might be generous witli the oi 



he would be liable to punishment, if in any particular he had si 
riously neglected liis duty. But by commending him for one part 
of his conduct, while the other was kept out of view, the merits of 
the case were unMrly pr^udged before it came to Ihe auditors. 
And this is the very abuse of which .Sschines complains : crafty 
orators got premature votes of honors for their friends, to screen 
tJiem from charges for official misconduct. ' 

The precedents cited by Demosthenes prove no more than what 
.^chines admitted; that the law had often been broken before; 
not that it ought to be broken, or was not sfiil in force. If any 
weight were attached to them, it concerned the penalty ratlier than 
the verdict of guilty or not guilty. 

Had jEschines confined himself to these two questions upon the 
laws, it appears imdeniable, that the verdict ought to liive been in 
his favor. But this did not satisfy him. He vrislied to cast re- 
proach upon the charaeter and politics of Demosthenes; and there-: 
fore he introduced the tiiird charge, which raised the issue, whether 
Demosthenes had deserved well of his country. By mixing the 
three issues together, he thought to insure success , in the cause ; 
and be expected that a verdict against Ctesiphon, on whatever 

' .^sehinee, Oontr. Ctesiph. 65. 'Ei y&p rnij IjiirpoaSeu Xfiopoif dp- 
Xovic Tive; Tuf /leyiarac lipxi; Jifll rif TTpoaoSov; JioiKofluT-ef, ko) Jupo- 
dauiriivrsc "spi isaaTa tovtuv, itpoaXfrn^u-vovrc^ Toic re ix toU ^bvIeotti- 
p'lOB fir/Toiias ical roiir Ik toU iijpoii wo^uBev wpaxaTC^dfiffauov Tiif eidii- 
wof h:aivoiic xal unpiyaaiTa, fior" tv ral; eiSivaic rav iipx<iv eff -njv p,e- 
yloTJis fiiii inopiav u^uivelGdiU nrig Kanjybpovc, JroW di iri /iiiZAoj' 
ToiJ!- dinmrra; — i^uxvvovTa ydp olfiai oi imauTal, el ^fw^jerat 6 aOriJf 
iM/p ill ry ai-ry 'Toacc, rvxdv oi KOt kv t^ air^ faiiuirft jrpdjiji' /ih' jtute 
dvayapcvojievot i" toI; dyuaiv Sn OTE^aHoSrai dper^g hiexa nat iiKaioai- 
Vfi; inri rov d^/ion XP^s^ cre^uv^, a ii (dtb( uvijp ^uicpbv ^mux'^'' Uctniii 
kK roO iiKoarripiov KTionrig Ivcua tUc tiSiva^ 6^7t^«:6;- cjnre ^ayKoiovTo 
Ti/ii ijiiji^ini ijiipsiv ol StuauTal o6 jte/pE roii jrapovroc (WiK^/iarof ilXX' iirip 
T5f ahxivvc Tuv S'liioii. 
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Cand obtained, would be a triumph over Demostlienes, and would 
e the effect of disgracing him. and his partj in the eyes of all the 
Greets. Hereupon arises a question — whether jEsoliines should 
have been allowed to succeed in his manceuvre, and obtain such an 
indirect tiimnph over liis rival. Wot that Demostlienea ever raised 
such, a point for the oonsideratioQ of his judges — he was too old an 
orator to admit that oay part of his cose was weak. It is a point, 
however, which the Athenians who decided the cause ought to have 
considered, and perhaps did consider — a question, of ethical juris- 
prudence, upon which the merits of tlieir decision veiy mum de- 
pend. TJie reader will he better able to form his opinion upon this 
and other parfe of the subject^ after seeing in what light uiey are 
presented by the always just and clear-sighted ThirlwsU;' 

".^schiuM had indicted Ctesiphon as having broken the law m 
three points ; first, because it was illegal to crown a magistrate be- 
fore he rendered an account of his ofHce : next, heoatise it was for- 
bidden to proclwm such an honor, when bestowed by the people, 
in any ocher place ihan the assembly-groimd in the Pnyx, but par- 
ticularly to proclaim it, as Ctesiphon had proposed : and lastly, be- 
cause iJio reason assigned in tlie decree, so far as related to the pubUo 
conduct of Demosthenes, was false, inasmuch as he had not desenred 
any reward. Among these points tliere was one, on ■which it seems 
clear that the charge of illegality was well grounded Though the 
jsuperintendence of the repairs' was probably not a mae^tracy m Ihe 
eye of ihe law, which indeed forbade any one to hold two at occe, 
the treasurership of the Theoric fund certamiy was one, and one to 
which the law, which forbade the crowning of a ma^trate still 
accountable, applied with peculiar force. As to thenioda of the proc- 
lamation, it seems doubtfiil, whether tlie law on which the proseen- 
tion rested had not been modified by another, which declared that 
proclamation might be made, as Ofeeiphon proposed, if the people 
should so decree ; though JBsohines speciously contended, that this 
exception was only meant to relate to crowns bestowed on citizens, 
not bythe people, but by foreign states. But the third point, the truth 
or falsehood of the reason alleged in the decree, was that on which, 
according to the manifest sense of both the parties, of the court, 
and of all present at the trial, the case really turned. Tlie question 
at issue was in substance, whether Demosthenes had been a good or 
a bad citizen. It was on this account that the court was thronged 
by an extraordinary confiux of spectators, both citizens and stran- 
gers. Hence the prosecutor, after a short discussion of the dry 
legal ailments, enters, as on hia main subject, into a fuU review 
of the public and private life of Demosthenes: and Demosthenes, 
whose interest it was to divert attention from the points of law, 
which were not his strong ground, can seareely find room for them 

' Eiatory of Grceee, vol, vii. 135. 
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in hja defense of liia own policy and' proceedings, which, ■with bitter 
attacks on his adversary, oociipies almost the .whole of hia speech. 
" The spirit displayed by the tribunal, which decided in favor of 
Demosthenes on such grounds as he alleged, is at least as noble as 
Ihat of the Roman senate and people, when they went out to meet 
and thank the Consul on his return from Cannie. But the cose may 
Eeem to exhibit the Athenian administraiJon of justice in a much 
lesa favorable light On one point at least it is clear that Ctesi- 
phon's decree was contrary to law. The attempt made by Demos- 
thenes to prove that the law, which forbade an accountable ma^s- 
trate to be ocowaed, did not apply to his case, only shows the 
extreme looseness of legal reasoning which was tolerated in Athe- 
nian courts. It seems indeed to have been admitted, that there had 
been numerous precedents for whatever was illegal in the decree as 
to the circumstances of time and place. But this only proves the 
laxity which prevailed in the observance of the laws. It appears 
fhatj according to that theory of the constitutjon, which had been 
nniversally approved and acted on in the purest times, immediately 
after the expnlsioa of the Thirty Tyrants, the couri; which tried the 
author of a decree denounced as illegal wm bound to compare it 
with the letter of the law, and to give judgment on the ample ques- 
tJott of their strict agreement. But it is evident that the courts had 
afterwards assumed greater freedom; and it is not at all certam 
that this was repugnant, either to the spirit of the constitution, or 
to the practice of preceding ages, with the single exception of the 
short period in vrhich tlie restoration of the democracy awakened 
extraordinary jealousy for the maintenance of the laws. The will 
of the people, declared in a decree, had been subjected to the revi- 
sion of a tribunal which might be expected to possess superior 
means of infurmation, to secure the people itself ablest the netni- 
oious consequences of temporary measures into wMch it miglit be 
surprised. This seems to have been the general otgect, to which all 
others were subordinate ; and for this purpose it might be neoesBEaj 
that in such cases the courts sliould be invested with an ample dis- 
cretion, and should not be required to adhere to the letter of the 
laws, so 03 themselves to commit wrong, or to iujure the common- 
wealth. The form of the proceedings was such, that a verdict 
against Ctesiphon must have been interpreted as a condemnation of 
Demosthenes : and it was the deliberate will, and the highest inter- 
est of the people, fa show that it still honored the man who hod 
not despaired of the commonwealth. It would have been better 
that the prosecutor should not have been able so to embroil the 
question: but where he did so, it was desirable that the court 
should have ihe power to decide on what it deemed the most im- 
portant point" 
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HARPER'S SEW ClASSICAl IIBEARY, 

Reprinted from " Bohn's Classical Library." Comprising Literal 
TranslationB of the principal Greek find Latin Authors. 

The works i»hi oh it is proposed to issue are reprint's from "Bohm'b 
CtASSioAL liEBABV," brought out nniform with the Eaglish edition, 
and comprising faithful translations of the principal Greek and 
Latin olassica. 

Each work will he given without abridgment, and will inclnde 
eliort Buggestive notes, adapted to the comprehension as well aa 
the actual wants of tha student. Copione and accurate indeiies 
will be appended to every translation. Ho reraion will be adopted 
without ample and thorough revision, correcting its errors by the 
lights of modern research, and placing it on a lava] with the pres 
eat improved state of phOological learning. 

The following Volumes will be aueceeded by others as fast aa 
they can be got ready. 

•SON'S XENOPHON. TheXn- 



BUCKLEY-S HOMER'S ILIAD. 

ISmo, Muslin, 75 cenls. 
DALE'STHUCYDIDES. lSniO;Mus- 
SMART'S HORACE. RavlaedbyT. 



end VELLEIUS PATkRCULl 
ISmo, Muslin, 73 cenlB, 

EDMOND'S CJCERO. Cicero's 
flees, Old Age. Friendsblp. Sclnl 
Dream, Fnr»aoseB, Ac. ISmo, M 

YONQE'S CICERO. The OrUii 



Wilh Index. ISi 

SOPHOCLES. The Onford Tram 
^[an, revised bv BucicLEI. l]i 
Muslin, 75 cents. 

SSCHYLUS. Bj on Oionlan. ) 



MAYHEW'S WONDERS OF SCIENCE. 1 
Young Humphry Davy [iLo CnrniBli Apolheci 
Natural Philosophy, and cvcnluEiUy beiame V 
The Life or a Wonderful Boy wrili™ (br Boy 
thorof "ThePeasanl-Coy Philosopher," 16ii 
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BOOICS FOE. SCHOOLS AKD COLLEGES. 

firande's Encyclopedia. 

A Dictionary of Seienoa, Literature, and Art; comprising the 
History, Deaoription, and Scientifio Priaoiples of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge; with the Derivation and Definition of 
all the Terms in general iiEe, Illustrated by numerous En- 
gi-avinga on Wood. 8vo, Slieep extra, $4 00. 

Burke on the SuMime and BeautiM. 

Essay on tiie Sublime and Beautiful. A Philosophical Inquiry 
into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautifiil. 
With an In ti-odvictorj Discourse eoneorning Taste. Edited by 
Abeahau Mills. 12mo, iluslin, 75 ceotfi. 

Buttmami's Greetc Grammar. 

A Greek Grammar, for the use of High Schools and UniTersi- 
ties. Revised and enlarged by Alexander Buttsiann. Trans- 
lated from the 18th German Edition, by Edwakd K^bmsos, 
D.D., LHD. 8vo, Sheep extra, $2 00. 

Campbell's Piulosophy of Rhetorio. 

Revised Edition. 12mo, Muslin, gl 26. 

Cicero's Orator, 

Cicero's Tliree 1 
glish, by W. Gui 
18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Clark's Elements of Algebra. 

Embracing, also, the Theory and Applieation of Logarithms; 
together with an Appendix, containing Infinite Series, the 
GenaralTheoryof Equations, and the most approved Methods 
of resolving the higher Equations. 8vo, Sheepextra, $i 00. 

Comte's Fhllosopliy of IHathematics. 

Translated from the Conra de Philosophie Positive, by W. M. 
Gillespie, A.M. 8vo, Muslin, Si 25. 

Crabb's Synonyms. 

English Synonyms explained. With copious lUustratJons and 
Explanations, drawn from the best Writers. 8vo, Slieep ei- 
ti'a, 82 00. 

Dickens's Cblld's History of England, 

a vols, or I, 16mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

Dockarty's Arithmetic. 

ISmo, Sheep extra, (In press.) 

Docharty's Institutes of Algebra. 

Being the First Part of a Course of Mathematics, designed for 
the use of Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 12mo, Sheep ex- 
tra, 15 cents. 

Draper's Test-book on Ckemistry, 

for the use of Schools and CoUegSB. Carefully ravised, with 
Additions. With 300 Illustrations. 12ino, Sheep, 76 cents. 
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